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ESSEX S WIN E.—Drawn from Photographs and “Engraved for the American: Agriculturist. 


The Essex are at present attracting much at- 
tention from those interested in improving their 
swine. As there is not space here to enumerate 
even briefly their claims to consideration, we 
give a separate article on page 130. The animals 
above represented are upon the farm of Mr. L. 
A. Chase, of the American Agriculturist, at 
Northampton, Mass., and are only in breeding 
condition. The two young sows were bred by 
Joseph Harris, Esq., (“Walks and Talks,”) More- 
ton Farm, Rochester, N. Y., and the old boar, 
Tepresented in two positions, is from the herd 
of Edwin Thorne, Esq., Washington Hollow, 





N. Y. In contrast with these animals, we give 
upon the cover an excellent portrait of a wild 
boar. The influence exercised by man upon the 
form and character of animals is nowhere more 
strikingly shown than inthe pig. The form and 
peculiarities which adapt the animal to a wild life 
in which it has not only to provide its own food, 
but to protect itselfand its young from enemies, 
are quite different from those required in a state 
of domestication, where the the animal’s whole 
energies are to be concentrated upon turning 
vegetable food into pork. By selection and cross- 
ings, breeds have been established in which not 





only aptitude to fatten has become a fixed char- 
acter, but the amount of bone and useless parts 
reduced toaminimum. The offal in the Essex 
is only about ten per cent of the live weight. 

For the mere purpose of making pork we 
would not recommend the pure bred Essex. 
They are too fine and delicate. Their value 
consists in their capacity of improving the large 
breeds, or in fact, any kind of common pigs. 
For this purpose they must be bred pure. What 
a farmer needs to improve his stock is thor- 
ough-bred males. And in pigs there is no breed 
more thoroughly established than the Essex, 
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| Boston, Nbng-| | N.Y. City, Ct, || Washington, 

| land, N. York | | Piliadedonia’ Maryland, 

=| . State, Michi-|| New Jersey, | | Virginta,Ken- 
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S| |sin, Jowa,and | Indiana, and \ ri, and Cali- 
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2 | SSiISS/ oS |) SSISS/ 8 || SS SSi 8 
aig id ak &E|AS| $2 ||&e &2) $2 

St es = ast 

j H.M|H.M)H. M.| | H.M W.M|/H. M.| | H.M H.M H. M. 
1\F (5 43/6725) 7 5||5 44'6 24) 7 5/15 46623) 7 4 
218 5 41/6 27) 8 3|/5 42626) 8 1; /5 44624, 759 
3,8 5 4016 28) 9 1//5 416 27) 858) | 5 42625) 8 56 
4;M 5 33/6 29) 9 58 | | 5 39,6 28) 955! | 5 416 26) 9 51 
5|T 5 36/6 30; 10 57) 5 37/6 29) 10 53 | | 5 39,6 27) 10 49 
6| W 5 35/6 31) 11 54 | | 5 36:6 30) 11 49} | 5 37,6 28) 11 44 
7|T |5 33:6 82)morn | | 5 34,6 31)morn | | 5 366 29 morn 
8/F 53116 331 048! | 5 33/6 32) 0 43/| | 5 34.6 30, 0 28 
9|S (5 306 34) 140| | 5 31/6 38) 135] | 5 336 31; 150 
101 S [5 28)6 36) 227|| 5 306 34) 223) | 5 316 32) 218 
11) M (5 26'6 37) $10] | 5 28'6 35) 8 6/|/5 306 33) 3 2 
12/ T_ |5 25/6 38) 349) | 5 266 36) 346) | 5 28634) 3 43 
4 Pt 425/15 25.6 87] 423] /5 276 35) 4 21 
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18 M 5 15/6 45 10 17| | 5 17.6 42 10 18| | 5 20.6 40; 10 8 
19| T (5 13.6 46) 11 24| | 5 166 48) 11 19] | 5 186 41) 11 14 
20 } W 55 12/6 47 morn | | 5 14.6 44;morn | | 5 17.6 42, morn 
21) T (5 10'6 48) 0 24) | 5 13.6 45) 01! 516642) 014 
22/F 5 9649) 116) (511646) 111//5 14643) 1 6 
23/S (5 7.6 50 159) | 5 10,6 47) 155) /5 136 44) 1 51 
41S |5 6651; 234) 5 86 48) 230) | 5 1116 45 2 27 
231M 5 4652) 3 6),;5 7649) 3 $//5 10646) 3 0 
| T 5 36 58 8 $1) | 5 6650) $32) |5 9647) 3 30 
27'Wi5 1655) 359)'5 4651] $58) /5 8648) 357 
28: T 5 06 56 4 24) 5 83652) 424))5 6649) 4 24 
29/F 45865; 448) 5 2658 449//5 5650) 450 
$0!S [457'6 581 515/1'5 0655! 517''5 46511 519 

PHASES OF THE MOON 

MOON. _|BOSTON.|N. YORK.| WASH 'N. pews STON |CHICAGO. 

iH. M. H.M. |f.M. |H.M. lH. M. 
po.. "5 11 41 ev./11 29 ev./11 17 ev. 11 5 ev./10 35 ev. 
eee 115! 5 42 ev.! 5 30 ev.| 5 18 ev. 5 G ev.) 456 ev. 
Sd Quart. - (22 11 41 m. {11 29 m. [1117 m.| 11 5 m.|10 35 m. 
New Moon'30. 1 53 ev.| 1 41 ev.) 129 ev.| 117 ev.) 0 47 ev. 
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However much winter we may have in March, 
we are sure to have spring in April. At the time 
of writing, our summer-like winter is tardily as- 
serting itself, and making spring dates like apples 
of Sodom—or broken promises. Farmers are like- 
ly to have their generalship and management sorely 
taxed, for a late spring puts one’s power of every 
kind to the test. If a farmer cannot multiply men 
and teams to suit the tardiness of the season and 
his own convenience, he must manage his work to 
accomplish the most possible with the fewest steps 
of men and teams, and in the shortest time. A late 
spring does not insure a late June, but we may 
calculate on rather an early one—no harm will be 
done whether it comes or not. We are too apt to 
look over the fence, and plan work by our neigh- 
bor’s, and take somebody’s else estimate of the 
weather, ete. Men scldom blunder in getting 
ahead with work. The common failing with 
American farmers is, that they cannot manage men 
except as foremen, doing half as much again work 
as any man they ean hire. If such a one makes 
farming pay, it is by the labor of his hands rather 
than by “the sweat of his brow,’’ which we are in- 
clined to interpret as meaning head-work.’’—“ By 
the sweat of thy brow thou shalt eat bread.’”’? One 
of the best farmers we know, says, sometimes he 
fairly longs to do a day’s work, but he can’t afford 
the time. Now and then he takes hold just to 
show the men that he knows exactly how he wants 
the work done; but his time is worth double or 
triple what it will cost him to labor in the field. We 
train our boys to work, that they may know how 
to do everything well; but they should also be 


trained to manage hands, and plan work. It re- 
quires both to make an accomplished farmer. No 


farm work can be done without hands, tools, and 
teams, and it is the farmer’s first business to pro- 
vide these, then to make good use of them. 

Farm Hands.—The rate of wages kéeps pretty 
high in spite of the low prices realized for most 
farm produets.. Cities are crowded with men who 
demand a little higher wages than the majority of 
farmers are willing to pay ; but the numbers going 
to parts of the West and South indicate that the 
labor market receives bids from every section, 


| them to drink from the very first. 





‘Hints Abont Work. 


Live-stock.—As the weather grows warmer, yer. 
min inerease in numbers on live-stock of all kinds, 
The long coats upon horses, cattle, and sheep, fa- 
vor their increase, and when once they have a foot. 
hold, only vigilance in the thorough application of 
remedies will rid one’s stables. Washing with car. 
bolic soap we have found effectual. Those who 
have not, must have used the solution too weak. 
The curry-comb, or card and brush, are efficient 
also, and do all kinds of animals much good. 
Spring is a trying season with most stock, and all 
should have plenty of feed and water, with all the 
salt they want. Let cattle and horses drink all 
they will, unless heated, or very thirsty. 

Mitch Cows.—Feed new milch cows liberally, 
giving roots with bran or oil-meal. Cows that 
have not calved should have less of like food, 

Julves, to be reared, should be as well fed as 
those intended for the butcher, unless they be of 
those breeds like Jerseys, Kerrys, and Brittanys, in 
which diminutive, or small size, is a point of excel. 
lence. We believe in removing calves to be brought 
up by hand, at once from the cow, and teaching 
It is much safer 
to trust them with the cows in the same pastures 
afterwards. Sour milk will produce scours, and 
boiled milk, thickened with a little fine wheat 
flour, will pretty surely check it, if not neglected, 

Working Ozen, that have been doing little during 
the winter, will be liable to have sore necks if the 
yokes and bows do not fit well. If mucli is de- 
manded, give extra feed, and groom like horses, 


—— 


Beeves should have the range of a yard on fine 
days, after feeding. Give them no chance at the 
grass until they are turned out into rich, fattening 
pastures. Oxen well wintered, and not over- 
worked, will do a great amount of labor if well 
fed, and turned out in June, will fatten rapidly. 

Horses.—Groom daily and thoroughly. Have 
especial care that they are not chilled after work, 
and that feed and water are not given too soon. At 
this time, when, in addition to the labor required 
of them, they are renewing their coats, they are 
peculiarly sensitive to cold and exposure. 

Birds are great company about a house, and a 
great protection ag:iinst insects. Court the garden 
Wren, and set little houses about, at reasonable 
distances apart, for them. They trouble no fruit, 
and Bluebirds are equally good as insect killers. 


Getting out Manwe.—Betermine how many loads 
you will put upon an acre; then, knowing the size 
of the lot, it is easy to calculate. in how many 
heaps a load should be dumped, and how far apart 
they should be. With a definite calculation, and 
the first row of heaps along a straight side accu- 
rately laid, the field may be evenly covered. 

Plowing.—The land should be dry—no packing 
of the soil, nor water standing in the furrows, 
should be seen. The swivel plow is coming greatly 
into favor, because it Icaves no dead furrows. A 
similar advantage attends back furrowing, but this 
requires close calculation to come out right. For 
root crops, no implement is better than the Michi- 
gan plow, provided the land can have a good top- 
dressing, or the crop manured in the drill. In 
plowing for grain crops, however, the manure 
should be kept near the well-pulverized surface. 

Draining.—Where surface drains will expedite 
the removal of water from the land, open them 
with the plow and shovel; and if opportunity 
offers, When other work will not be hindered, set 
all the hands that can be spared at underdraining. 

Grain Fields.—Pick off stones, top-dress  witl 
“hand manures,”’ sow clover seed, and roll if the 
plants have been heaved by the frost. A good 
floek of sheep driven over the land has much the 
same effect as a roller upon grain and grass. 

Grass Land.—Permanent meadows need little at- 
tention at this season except vigorous letting 
alone. If there are stones which have worked to 
the surface, it is 1 good time to remove them; 
and where the grass is failing on gravelly knolls, 
and such places, a sprinkling of gypsum and ashes 
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will have marked benefit. Newly seeded land will 
probably be benefited by rolling, after the stones 
have been picked off, if there are any, and on this 
the clover will usually do better for a little plaster. 

Pastures.—The earliest spring pasturage is in 
swampy land, where the bogs have been burned 
over. The young grass, though coarse, is sweet 
and tender. Keep the herds off from upland pas- 
tures until the grass gets a good start. Top-dress- 
ings of ashes, leached ashes, plaster, superphos- 
phate, and especially bone-dust, are particularly 
good for pastures—the earlier applied, the better. 

Irrigation of Grass Land receives too little atten- 
tion. It may be the source of great profit, not 
the least of which is the production of rank crops 
of timothy and orchard grass for soiling, much 
earlier than they would otherwise grow. 

Soiling Crops.—These should only be grown upon 
the richest land, the object being foliage, and not 
grain, or seed. Oats alone, oats and peas, and 
spring wheat, are the usual soiling crops put in 
this month. The ground should be well manured, 
warm, and mellow, and the seed should be put in 
as early as it is in this condition. 

Barley isan excellent crop; for, though the straw 
is short, the grain brings a good price usually, and 
is, besides, excellent for feeding out on the farm to 
horses, sheep, or poultry. Be careful that the seed 
is free from oats, and all of one kind. Two-rowed, 
four-rowed, and six-rowed, are frequently all found 
mingled in the same lot, much to the dissatisfaction 
of brewers, and the discredit of the raiser. 

Wheat.—There is, doubtless, a marked difference 
jn varieties, but the yield and profits of wheat rais- 
ing depend more upon the preparation of the soil 
than upon the kind of wheat. The more thorough 
the tillage, the better. A finely worked, well en- 
riched, warm soil, early sowed, is what the crop 
demands. It is far better to drill in the seed than 
to sow breadcast. It should be soaked in strong 
brine, and rolled in lime, to kill the smut spores. 

Potatoes.—Cut the seed to single eyes, and plant 
in ground enriched with old, well-rotted manure, or 
manured last fail. Planted in hills the crop is never 
quite so large as in drills, but the digging is much 
more rapid and satisfactory. Plant deep, and when 
the plants show themselves, turn a ridge over them 
with a plow, and after a week harrow it flat again. 
Early Goodrich and Early Rose are the best early 
varieties, the Jatter the best and most reliable, 
The former sometimes of poor quality. 

Roots.—Work the soil deeply, and enrich it well. 
applying fine manure. Sow in drills 24 to 30 inches 
apart, to admit of doing all the tillage by horse- 
power. Carrots may be sown closer than above 
stated, but the labor of cultivation is increased, 
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Work inthe Horticultural Departments. 
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As we write these notes, carly in March, the out- 
Jook is more wintry than it has been since Decem- 
ber. It is never safe to make predictions concern- 
ing the season, but it is proper to be prepared, not 
only now, but always, fora late spring. It is with 
this view that we suggest doing many things dur- 
ing the mild spells of winter that are often left 
until spring. April is always an uncertain month 
at the North, and it will be useful to look back 
through the notes for other months for suggestions. 
<aegee 
Orchard and Nursery. 








Preparing to Plant.—The land should have been 
prepared last autumn, but many will do it this 
season. In the hurry to have the soil ready for the 
trees, do not be tempted to plow while it is wet. 
It should crumble as the furrow is turned, and be 
in a condition to produce a good corn crop. 

Draining will often be needed, but this can be 
done after the trees are set. 

Tanting.—Use no manure about the roots, but 
surround them with fine surface soil. Spread the 
roots naturally, and if there are any masses of tan- 
gled fibres, separate them. Work the soil well in, 
Among the roots, and, if necessary, use water to 








wash it into the smalieavities. It is supposed that 
the trees have first had a proper 

Pruning before Setting.—See that all roots, muti- 
lated in digging, have a clean cut, and cut back the 
top one-third or one-half of last year’s growth, 
according to the amount of roots that remain. 

Trees in bad order, from delay in transportation, 
must be treated according to their condition. If 
shriveled, bury them, tops and all. If they have 
heated, and the buds started, cut back severely, 

Trees that cannot be well planted.—It sometimes 
happens that the land is not ready, or other work 
presses so, that the trees, though at hand, cannot 
be set in a proper manner. Rather than hurry the 
planting, it is better to set them out in good soil, 
in nursery rows, and allow them to grow there for 
one season. They will then be ready for planting 
in the orchard early in autumn. 

Root Grafts.—Set out in rows far enough apart 
to work with the cultivator, and a foot apart in the 
row. Bring the soil close in contact with the roots. 

Nursery Stock.—Head back before the buds push, 
as eutting when in leaf will check the growth. 

Budded Stocks.—Cut off above the bud those 
where the budding has been successful. Apples 
and pears, upon which tke buds have failed, may 
be stock-grafted close to the root. 

Seeds of apple and pear should be sown early in 
rich soil, to get a growth before hot weather. 
Take Peach stones from the seed-beds or heaps, sift 
the earth from them, and plant in nursery rows. 


ieee 
Fruit Garden 


The amateur is much puzzled with descriptions 
of new varieties of fruits, each claiming to be bet- 
ter than those that are in general cultivation. 
Among all fruits there are some which, though not 
the best in all points, have the most desirable quali- 
ty of being reliable. While we would have all who 
ean afford to do so, to test the new kinds, we ad- 
vise those about to plant for family use to take for 
their main dependence the well tested sorts. 

Grape- Vines.—The Concord is the most generally 
known variety. The Eumelan promises to be a fa- 
vorite. Delaware, Iona, Salem, and others, are 
excellent where they will sueceed. Varieties that 
have been laid down are to be taken up and tied to 
the trellis. Plant good one-year-old, or at most, 
two-year-old vines. It is common to sce vines an 
inch and more in diameter for sale. Such are not 
worth planting. If it is desired to propagate a 
variety by layers, open 2 trench a few inches deep, 
and lay down aecanc of Jast year’s growth. This 
may be fastened in place by pegs, but it is not to 
be covered with earth until the shoots have pushed. 
Cuttings of those varieties that start without arti- 
ficial heat may be put out. 

Strawberries.—Plant as directed last month—the 
earlier the better. Go over beds that were covered 
with straw last fall, and part the straw over the 
plant, but leave it to mulch the soil. 

Blackberries.--Set early. See last month. The 
Kittatinny is the best generally tested varicty. 

Raspberries.--The tender varieties are to be un- 
covered. The Black Caps do not sucker, and the 
fruit is liked by most people. The McCormick (eall- 
ed Mammoth Cluster by some) is one of the best. 

Currants.--Set plants in good soil, and give them 
good care. Proper pruning and culture will make 
almost any of the varieties acceptable. The Ver- 
sailles and White Grape are the leading sorts. 

Gooseberries.—The Honghton and American Seed- 
ling are hardy. Some of the English sorts may be 
tried in amoist soil by those whoare fond of experi- 
ments. They will often mildew with the best care. 
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Kitchen Garden, 


In the notes for last month we said all that is 
necesssary about forwarding crops under glass, 
though we must repent the necessity of care in 
giving ventilation to plants in hot-beds and cold- 
frames. The plants are more likely to suffer from 
too much heat than from too great cold. 





Seed Sowing is to be done according to iocality. 
Garden vegetables are divided into hardy and _ten- 
der. Onions; lecks, beets, carrots, spinach, cab- 
bage and its felatives, lettuce, parsley, parsnips, 
peas, radish, cress, salsify and turnip are hardy, 
and may be sown when the soil ean be well worked. 
Beans, melons, cucumber, squash, tomato, okra, 
nasturtium and sweet corn are tender, and need the 
the same conditions of soil and temperature as re- 
quired by Indian corn. 

Seed-Beds are used for all plants that require 
transplanting, or that it is most convenient to raise 
in this way. These should be of light and rich 
soil, placed in a sheltered part of the garden. 

Varieties.—We usually give this month a list of 
a few of the leading sorts as aguide to the inexpe- 
rienced. There are others equally good with those 
we name; our object is to save the novice the 
perplexities which a crowded catalogue presents. 

Novelties.—Each yoar the seedsmen offer new va- 
rieties. Some of them prove good, and some in- 
ferior to old sorts. It is well to try a few new 
things every year, if one can afford it. 

Asparagus.—Fork over old beds. Make new beds 
by setting one-year-old plants. See page 20, (Jan- 
uary). Conover’s Colossal is the leading variety. 

Beans.—Early Valentine is the standard bush sort. 
Black Wax is excellent. Plant in drills, 2 feet apart. 
Among pole beans, the Giant Wax is best for snaps, 
and Large Lima for shelling. 

Beets.—Bassano is earliest, but Early Blood Tur- 
nip is better. Dewing’s, Hatch’s and Egyptian are 
new and highly praised. DriHs a foot apart. 

Broceoli.—White and Purple Cape are good. Treat 
the same as cabbages. 

Cabbage.—Early Wakefield and Little Pixie are 
good early. Early Wyman, new andlarge. Win- 
ningstadt is best for light soils and medium late. 
Marblehead Drumhead, Fottler’s, Flat Dutch and 
others are good Jate. Early, Blue Savoy and Drum- 
head. Sow in seed-bed or cold-frame, Set plants 
out from cold-frame, 16 inches apart in rows 2 feet 
apart, as early as the soil can be worked. 

Carrot.—Sow same as beets. Early Horn. 

Cauliflower.—Half Early Paris, of which the Bos- 
ton Market is 4 strain, is the best for general cul- 
ture. Treatment, as for cabbage. 

Celery.—Dwarf White Solid, Boston Market. 
Seme of the red sorts, such as Incomparable, and 
Dwarf Crimson, are fine. Sow in seed-bed. Turnip- 
rooted is for soups and salads, 

Corn.—Crosby’s Early, Farmer’s Club, Mammoth 
Sweet and Stowell are all good. Mexican, though 
black, is the sweetest of all. 

Cress.—Sow the Curled at intervals of a week. 

Cucumbers.—Early Russian, earliest; White Spine, 
for general crop ; Green Prickly, for pickles. Gen- 
eral Grant is a new varicty, highly commended. 
Start as directed last month. 

Fgg-Plant.—Long Purple, earliest; Black Pekin, 
best. Always sown under glass. 

Horse-radish.—Plant sets in manured trenches, 
and fill up with earth as the plant grows. 

Kohl-rabi.—Early White. Sow in rows 2 feet apart. 

Leek.—Flag and Musselburgh. Sow the same 
as Onions, or in a seed-bed to transplant. 

Lettuce.—Curled Silesia, Curled Simpson, Tennis 
Ball; many other sorts are in the catalogues. Sow 
in seed-bed ; set out plants from cold-frames a foot 
apart each way. 

Melon.—Ward’s Nectar, Skillman’s Netied,among 
the older sorts; Sills’ Hybrid and Cassabar, are 
new and fine. Treat the same as cueumbers. 

Onions.—See article on growing from sets, page 
91, last month. Seed must be sown on very rich 
soil in rows 15 inches apart. Early Red, Danvers 
Yellow, White Portugal. Potato onions are grown 
from sets. 

Pursley.—Curled. Soak the seeds before sowing. 

Parsnip.—Sow in 15-inch drills last year’s seed. 
Hollow-Crowned is best. 


Peas.—Carter’s First Crop, Daniel O’Rourke, Lit- 
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tle Gem, Champion of England, all good. See cat- 
alogues fora host of others. Alpha and Laxton’s 
Supreme are among the novelties. 

Peppers.—Squash, for pickling, 
for stuffing. Monstrous is a new sort. 
started under glass. 

Potatoes.—We have seen nothing equal to Early 
Rose for garden culture. 

Radish.—Early Scarlet Turnip, Short-top Long 
Scarlet, Olive Shaped. Sow early and at intervals 
of 10 days wherever there is room. 

Rhubarb.—Manure old beds. See page 103, last 
month, for directions for sowing and cultivating. 

Salsify.—Sow and cultivate the same as beets. 
f° Spinach.—Sow in 18-inch drills. Round-leaved is 
the most used. The Lettuce-leaved commended. 
New Zealand is excellent in summer, as is the Per- 
petual Spinach Beet. 

Sweet Potatoes.—The tubers should be put in hot- 
beds the middle of the month. Cover the manure 
with 2 inches of good compost, and lay the tubers 
close together. When the buds start, cover 
them with an inch of compost. Nansemond, the 
standard sort, Southern Queen, new and good. 

Squash.—Summer Crook-Neck is the best bush 
variety. Boston Marrow and Hubbard, for late. 

Tomato.—Early Smooth Red, General Grant, are 
well established. Rising Sun and Charter Oak are 
new and fine. See article on page 61, Feb. Sow under 
glass or in window boxes, as directed last month. 

Turnip.—F lat Dutch, for early. Red and White- 
top, for late. Of the Ruta-baga sorts, the Sweet 
German and White French are best for family use. 
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Sweet Mountain, 
Need to be 


Flower Garden and Lawn. 


In Jaying out a place the roads and paths should 
receive the first attention, and then the lawns and 
flower-beds. 

Lawns.—Sufficient information on forming new 
lawns is given in previous months. Old lawns 
should be top-dressed with good compost, guano, 
and bone-dust, a good phosphate, or ashes. Where 
the grass is taken off, some fertilizer must be used 
to keep the turf in good condition. Sow seed on 
thin spots, and roll as soon as the frost is out. 

Trees and Shrubs.—Transplant all deciduous ones 
before they start. Those taken from the woods 
must be trimmed severely to make them succeed. 

Perennials.—Those that have grown three or four 

years in one spot need to be taken up, divided and 
setin a new place before growth starts, 
* Annuals.—Sow hardy sorts as soon as the ground 
can be worked. Tender ones must be left until 
later, or sown under glass. The number is so large 
that we must refer to the catalogues for novelties. 

Bedding Plants must not be put out until the soil 
is well warmed and chilly nights are over. 

Roses require a rich, well drained soil. For sum- 
mer blooming the Tea and China roses are best, 
but the Remontants, which usually bloom in spring 
only, are the finest. Get them on their own roots. 

a 
Green-house and Window Plants. 


The plants should be prepared for turning out of 
doors by the admission of air every pleasant day. 
Be prepared to heat up during cold, damp weather. 

Water will be needed more frequently than during 
winter, and window plants often become too dry. 

Propagate such bedding plants as will be needed, 
before the sun gets too warm, and pot off as fast as 
they strike. 

Roses and Carnations are nearly hardy, and must 
be turned out as soon as thesoil can be made ready. 

Dahlias may be started and the shoots cut off 
with a small portion of root and potted. 

Tuberoses.—To insure a bloom in fhe open 
ground, pot and start late in the month. 


2 
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Main Grape.—‘F. B.,” Framingham, 
Mass.—This has been decided by some of the best po- 
mologists of your State to be nothing but the Concord. 
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SPECIAL TO EDITORS 


OF OUR 


EXCHANGES, 


We send herewith, your Exchange copy of the 
American Agriculturist for APRIL, in advance.. We 
take great pleasure in sending outa paper like this, 
and if you find time to run through its materials, 
we believe you will find a surprising amount of 
useful hints and suggestions, of a practical charac- 
ter. The fine, clear quality of the engravings are 
certainly unequaled in any paper printed like this, 
on a power press, run with the rapidity required 
to work off so large an edition, even with duplicate 
electrotype plates. 


You will notice that each number is copy-righted. 
In answer to several inquirers we will say that this 
is frequently necessary to protect the proprietors 
of paintings, etc., which we purchase the right to 
copy, with the understanding that theyare to go no 
further....The reading columns of this paper are 
always open to free extracts, with the single limi- 
tation that articles extracted be duly credited to 
the American Agriculturist (not “Am. Ag.,” or 
“* Exchange,’’? which mean nothing.) This is only 
a fair request, as all the matter is original, and paid 
for at very high rates. All good information may 
be, and should be, published as widely as possible. 





In answer to others, we add, that this Journal is 
supplied to other publishers for clubbing with their 
own, at $1.00 a year, and mailed to individual 
names—if the separate offer of this paper be not 
made below our own published terms, as some have 
thoughtlessly done. (This price, as practical pub- 
lishers will readily know, will hardly cover the 
cost of paper, press-work, and mailing single cop- 
ies, while it often takes off our long-standing sub- 
scribers who pay the full rate of $1.50. But we 
rely upon the favor of the Press, and the additional 
advertising thus secured, to make up the loss.) 


In accordance with a frequent suggestion, we 
append, below, a brief ready prepared ‘‘notice,’’ 
which we will be pleased to have you insert edi- 
torially, or such other notice as you may deem the 
paper worthy of. We believe much more labor 
and expense are devoted to each number of this pa- 
per than to the mass of much higher-priced maga- 
zines that usually receive attention. As to the 
comparative value of its reading columns, we leave 
our editorial friends to judge. 


Full of Practical Information— 
like its predecessors—is the number of the “* American 
Agriculturist”’ for April 1st, an advance copy of which is 
at hand. The great amount of varied information, useful 
and original, could only be collected by a large force of 
intelligent, experienced men, such as this Journal em- 
ploys. A column or more would be required to give a 
fair idea of the beautiful and instructive illustrations, 
the useful chapters on the work of the Farm, Garden, and 
Household, including for the children, a capital descrip- 
tion of Tea Culture in China, by ‘‘ Carleton,’’ who has 
‘been there.’’ So we advise our readers to get the paper 
and read it for themselves. It costs 15 cents a number, 
or $1.50 for a year, or four copies for $5. Spring Work 
is beginning, and the hints and suggestions, and plan of 
work given in the American Agriculturist, will be of 
great utility, not only to farmers, but to Villagers and 
City dwellers who have their garden plots, and to all 
housekeepers. Orange Judd & Co., Publishers, 245 


Broadway, New York. 
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{In the following table is given the price of eacii arti. 
cle, and the number of subscribers required to get it free, at 









$1.50 a year, or at the lowest club rate of $1 year, For full 
descriptions of the articles send for our Special Sheet.] 
Table of Premiums and ‘Terms, —_<|| Vumbep 
For Volume 29—(1870). 34] pM na 
Open to all—-No Competition. &s||" Br 
~ || a 

No. Namesof Premium Articles. Bes! $1.50] $1. 
A—SHOERONN BUM. ....c0ssescccsssssnsesecs $500 00|| 495 Josn 
R—SHOFROPN Bull......recsevesssssscvvcccees $100 00\| S00 (1200 


3—Shorthorn Buil.,. «+8700 00 580 |1709 
1 




























5—Ayrshire Bull... 150 00)) 165! 599 
G6—Ayrshire Bull........00000 $200 00|| 210] G59 
7—Alder ney Bull..... $200 00)| 210 650 
8—Alder ney Bull... $300 00|| 300 900 
9—Alderney Bull...... $400 00|) 365 1050 
10— Devon Bull... +. $100 00|| 120] 359 
¥1—Devon Buil.......6. $150 00!) 165 500 
12—Devon Bull....... ++ 200 00}) 210! 65 
13—Cotswold Ram... $100 00|| 120] 859 
14—Cotswold Ram..... $200 00)| 210) 659 
WH—COLEWOIA Bil... vrcsccecccvesssoscceves $100 00}] 120] 359 
WG—COtsWOld Bewe.........ccccosecsscracsevees $150 00/| 1651 599 
BO — LOR ADION FHM. 5.005 60000secceseceeesee 100 00}| 120} 359 
18—South down RaAM......00.0000- $150 00)! 165 500 
19 —Soruth down Ewe.....ccccceees 75 00)} 100 2 
ZBI — Southdown. Fre. ....eccccocsccceccecceces $100 00'| 199 350 
QB —Chester White Pig....cccccccccccsccccece $30 00)| 46 159 
B2—Kssex PIg........0+000- Sree +850 00|| 66) 295 
24—Houdan Tiss, ORE FOI, ...ccccccessees 40 00;| 50) 159 
25—Creve Cour Fols, one Pair............ 40 00|| 50 15) 
26—Black Spanish Fowls, one Pair......... $20 00] 30! 97 
27—Brahmas, Light, one Pair. .......0..00 56 $15 © 22 7s 
28—Gold Laced Sebright Bantams.one Pair $15 00|| 99 7 
29—Bresee'’s King of the Earlies, (2 1b. parc.) 2 00) 5| » 
30—Norway Oats, (1 peck, Ramsdell & Co.) $2%5|| 7) H 
321—Garden Seeds. for a Family (40 kinds) $5 00)| 13) 37 
32—Flower Seedsfor a Family (100 kinds). $5 00\| 18 37 
33—Garden Seeds & Flower Buibs (Selection)$2 00|| 5| 99 
34—Nursery Stock (an y kinds desired)... $20 00}} 80) 97 
Bi—Ket Of Field Croquet. ....ccccscccsssceseres $8 00)| 16) 5 
36—Sewing Maehine (Grover «& Baker)......$55 00\| 60! 249 
37—Sewing Machine (Florence)..........0004. x | 70] Paid 
38—Sewing Machine (Wilcox & Gibbs) . 60) 249 
39—Lamb FRnitting Machine 7] 270 
40—Washing Machine (Doty’s)......... 11 7 
41—Clothes Wringer (Best— Universal) 18) ® 
42—Tea Set (Har't’s best Silver Plated)...... Se 66 | 295 
43—Caster and Fruit Basket (do. do.}....%3 44| 140 
44—Cake Basket (do. do.).... 19 
45—Revolving Butter Cooler (do. do.).... 16 
46—Ice or_ Water Pitcher (do. d0.).... 7 
47—One Dozen Tea-spoons (do. d0.).... 15 
48—One Dozen Table-spoons (do. do.).... 19 
49—One Dozen Table Forks (do. do.)....$12 19 


50—Knires and Forks (Patterson ae Nee 0 





51 —Hnives and Forks (do. ) 1 

52—MKnives and Forks (do. do.) 83} 1 
33—Kn ives and Forks (do. do.) 39) 1 
54— Carver and Fork (do. do.) 18 
55—Fluted Steel (do. do.) 6 
56—Pocket Knife (J. P. Swain) 4 
57—Pocket Knife (do. do.) 5) 2 

5S—Pocket Knife = do.) 6| & 
59—Ladies’ Pocket Knife do. do.) 5 | » 
60—Melodeon, 4- octave(G.A. Poe 3 & C0. 78 | 295 
6%1—Melodeon, 5-octave (do. do.). 138| 400 


6 2—Piano, Splendid %-oct.(Steinre ayeSon 8) $650 00| 540 |1600 
63—Colibri Piano (Mathusheck P. F. Co.) 8 4 00} ; 
64—Silver Watch (American Watch Co. ys (0 00) 50! 150 
65—Ladies’ Fine Gold Watch(Am. Watch Co. iain 00) 
66—Breech-loading Pocket Rifle 
67—Double Boil. Gun, (Cooper, Harris & i}$30 00| 46 
68— Repeating ‘Shot Gun (Roper Sp A. Co) sis = 92| 312 
69—Tool Chest (Patterson Pros.) $44 5 
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70—Case of Mathematical Instruments......$9 in 18) 55 
71 —Case of Mathematical Instr uments... "$15 00 22) % 
7:2—Gold Pen, Sil. Case, E,( Warren &Spadone) $4 50) 11} % 
73—Cold Pen and Silver Case, F, (do. do.). $5 50|| 14) 4 
74—Ladies’ Gold Pen and Rubber Case (do.) $6 00| 15| 45 
75—Charles Pratt's Astral Oil (1can,5 Gal.) $400}; 9) 9 
76—Barometer (Woodruff’s Mercurial)...... $10 00}| 18| 58 
77—Barometer’ (Woodruff’s Mercurial).....$15 00)| 22! % 
78—Buckeye Mowing Machine, No. 2. "8195 00); 150) 45 
79—Patent Cylinder a. (R. H. Allen “& Co. )$18 00|| 27) 9 
80— Collins & Cos Cast Cast-Steel Plow.. .$25 00}} $8) 120 
81—Hand Cultivator and Weeder (Comstock) $9 00|| 17| 54 
82—Pump and Sprinkler (Page’ | ORS $5 00) 13) 37 
83—Family Scales (Fairbanks & Co.) a 00|} 21) 7 
84—Building Blocks (Crandail)....... . $200) 6) 
5—Pocket Lanterns, One Dozen.........0006- $9 00)| 17] 54 
86—New American Cyclopedia (Appleton’s) $80 00|} 96) 35 
87— Worcester’s Great llinstrated Dictionary y $10 00}} 18] 58 
88—Any Back Volume Agriculturist wn S10) 20 
89—Any Tivo Back Volumes do. SN $3 50} 9 
90—Any Three do. do. do. = = $5 25!| 13) 8 
91—Any Four do. do. do. SS $7 00)| 15) 4 
92—Any Five do. do. do. ~S $8 75|| 17) 54 
—(Fach addi Vol. at same rate) ise 
923-—Thirteen Vols. XVI. to XXVIII, —. $22 75|| 33) 108 
94—Any Back Volume Agriculturist . $2 50 4 
95—Any Tivo Back Volumes do. -= $5 00 36 
96—Any Three do. do. do. 2 > $7 50}| 16) 8& 
97—Any Four do. do. do. 22410 00)| 18 
Qs—Any Five do. do, do. 85 $12 50|} 21] 7 
—(Each add'l Vol.at same rate) £ 
99=Thirteen Vols. XVI.to XXVIIL. J —~ $32 50|| 45] 187 
100—A $10 Library (Your ee 810 00) 18| 8 
101—A $15 Library do, SSS15 00)) 24) 
02—A $20 Library do. S £$20 00}| 31) 106 
103—A $25 Library do. & 2#25 00)} 38) 1% 
104—A $30 Library do. S13 $30 00/| 44) 144 
105—A $35 Library do. A iy B35 00}| 50) 1f2 
106—A $40 Library do. SS$40 00|| 56) 17 
107—A $45 Library do. Sx $45 00/) 62) 12 
108—A $50 Library do. SSS 00)| 68 207 
109—A 860 Library do. 25860 00 3 237 
110—A $75 Library = Me ma 00 00) 282 
11L—A &100 Library a~2>100 00 IS 360 
L12—A Chole of Good Books (See Terms below) Ml. |. 


("Avery Premium article is New and of the very best 
manufacture. No charge is made for packing or boxing 
any article in our Premium List. The thirty-nine Premiums, 
Nos. 29 to 33, 56 10 59, 70 to 74, and 88 & 
112 inclusive, will each be delivered FREE of all charges, 
by mail or express (at the Post-office or express office nearest 
recipient), to any place in the United States or Territories. 
—The other articles cost the recipient only the freight after 





leaving the manufactory of each, by any conveyance specified. 
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SPECIAL NOTES. 
Read and earefully Note the fol- 


lowing Items: (@ All subscribers sent by one person 
count, though coming from a dozen different Post-offices. 
But....(2) State with each name cr list of names sent, 
that itis fora premium....(c) Send the names as fast as 
obtained, that the subscribers may begin to receive the 
paper at once. You can have any time, from one to 
four months, to fill up your list....(d@) Send the exact 
money with each list of names, so that there may be 
no confusion of money accounts....(¢) Old and new 
subscribers all count in premium clubs, but a portion, 
at least, should be new names; it is partly to get these 
that we offer premiums to canvassers. N.B.—The extra 
copy to clubs of ten or twenty is not given where pre- 
mium articles are called for....(/) Specimen Numbers, 
Cards, and Show-bills, will be supplied free, as needed by 
canvaseers, but they should be used carefully and econom- 
ically, as they are very costly....(g) Remit money 
in Checks on New York Banks or Bankers, payable to 
order of Orange Judd & Co., or send Post-office Money 
Orders. If neither of these is obtainable, Register 
Money Letters, affixing stamps both for the postage and 
registry ; put in the money and seal the letter in the pres- 
ence of the Postmaster, and take his receipt for it. 
Money sent in any of the above ways is at our risk. 


Description of Premiums, 
Every Premium is deservibed in the October Agricul- 
turist, and alsoivna Special Sheet, which will 


be sent free to every one desiring it. We have room 


here for the following only: 


Nos. 56, 57, 58, 59—Pocket Knives. 
—NOW FOR THE BOYS AND GIRLS !—These Premiums are 
among the most pleasing and useful that we have ever 
offered. Every boy, and girl, too, wants a pocket knife. 
We give them an opportunity to obtain a most valuable 
one for nothing but a little effort. These knives are made 
by Mr. J. P. Swain, whose work is equal to any done 
in this country or Europe. No. 56 is a neat, substantial 
Knife, with three blades and buck-horn handle. No. 57 
isa still finer article, with four blades and buck-horn 
handle. No. 58 is an elegant Knife, with four blades and 
shell handle. No. 59 is a Ladies’ Pocket Knife, a beau- 
tiful article, with four blades and shell handle. 


Nos. 88 to 93.—Volumes of the 
American Agriculturist (Unbound). — These 
amount to a large and valuable Library on all matters 
pertaining to the Farm, Garden, and Household, and con- 
tain more varied information on these subjects than can 
be obtained in books costing three times as much. The 
price of the volumes is $1.50 each, at the Office, or $1.75 
ifsent by mail,as they must be post-paid.——They are 
profusely Illustrated, the Engravings used in them having 
alone cost about $35,000. Those obtaining premiums for 
less than twelve volumes can select any volumes desired, 
from XVI. to XXVIII., inclusive. For ordinary use, the 
sets of numbers unbound will answer quite well. 


Nos. 94 to 99.—Bound Volumes of 
the Agriculturist.—These are the same as Nos, 88 
to 93 above, but are neatly downd in uniform style, and 
cost us more for binding and postage. Sent post-paid. 


Nos. 100 to 111.—Good Libraries. 
—In these premiums, we offer a choice of Books for 
the Farm, Garden, and Household. The per- 
son entitled to any one of the premiums 100 to 111 may 
select any books desired from the list of our books 
published monthly, (see another page), to the amount of 
the premiums, and the books will be forwarded, Post or 
Express paid. $25 or $50 worth of books pertaining to 
the farm will give the boys new ideas, set them to think- 
ing and observing. and thus enable them to make their 
heads help their hands. Any good book will, in the 
end, be of far more value to a youth than to have an ex- 
tra acre of land on coming to manhood. The thinking, 
reasoning, observing man, will certainly make more off 
from 49 acres than he would off from 50 acres without the 
mental ability which reading will give him. (3 Let 
the Farmers of a neighborhood unite their efforts and 
get an agricultural Library for general use. 


No. 112.—General Book Premium. 
Any one sending 25 or more names may select Books 
from our published list to the amount of 10 cents for 
each subscriber sent at $1; or 30 cents for each name 
sent at $1.20 each; or 60 cents for each name at $1.50. 
This offer is only " for clubs of 2% or more. The books 
will be sent by mail or express, prepaid through by us. 





Commercial Matters—Market Prices. 
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The following condensed, comprehensive tables, care- 
fully prepared specially for the American Agriculturist, 
show at a glance the transactions for the month ending 
March 14, 1870, and for the corresponding month last year. 


1. TRANSACTIONS AT THE NEW YORK MARKETS, 


REecEIPTs. Fiour. Wheat, Corn. Rye. Barley, Outs, 
22 days this m’th.193,500 228,500 118,000 1,000 87,000 189,000 
26 days /ast¢ m’th.164,500 156, 000 101 *000 1 "650 96,500 141,500 
Sauns. Flour. Wheat. Corn. Rye. Barley. Oats. 


22 days this m’th.199,000 1,251,000 806,000 21,000 288,000 734,000 
26 days last’ th, 178,500 1,629,000 984,000 34,000 139, 000 1,018,000 


2. Comparison with same period at this time last year. 


tECEIPTS, Flour. Wheat. Corn. Rye. Barley. Oats. 
22 days 1870..... 193,500 228,500 118,000 1,000 87,000 189,000 
23 days 1869..... 114,500 519,000 $37,000 3,100 25,000 187,000 


SALEs, Flour. Wheat. Corn. Rye. Barley. Oats, 
22 days 1870..... 199,000 1,251,000 806,000 21,000 288,000 734,000 
23 days 1869... ...194,000 1,393,000 1,274,000 35,700 175,000 1,115,000 


3. eporis from New York, Jan. 1 to March 14: 
Flour, Wheat, Corn, Rye. Barley, ~- 


bt ae 295,725" 1,717; 501 49,327 609 ——— 3,298 
1869. . 194,449 1,712,169 — 656,051 31,646 











1868... ...130;106 "437,527 1,797,749 64,692 16,241 
4. Stock of grain in store at New York: 

Wheat, Corn, Rye, Barley, Oats, Malt. 
1870. a = bush: bush. bush.’ bush. dush. 
March 7. 481.176 39,089 278,905 1,105,194 97,139 
Feb. 11.... 3 “302, my 534,003 62,112 322,425 1,199,672 36,214 
Janes Sesseeed 4, 423, 028 591, 008 38,289 34,900 1,310,985 85,405 
186 
MOO TE cscasea 8,810,562 838,909 50,043 285,906 1,386,594 77,097 
Nov. 10....-. .1,616,030 693,085 31,700 31,584 281. 581 crane 
Oct. 11......... 948,268 445, 068 34,467 5,948 120, 950 67,09. 
Sept. 6.......... 745,121 1277 56,081 — 183, 20 1: 34, es 


ro ok ee 634,262 258,155 15,797 361 50,219 105,458 
July 10......... 531,657 328,613 71,418 2,966 259, 985 97.177 
June 7........., OBT877 385,241 107'546 383 555,993 109,746 


je) ee 11,056,018 — 394,156 107,502 17,684 613,166 77,677 
pi ree 1,684,633 1,080, "769 165,003 48,281 1,178,740 66,664 
March 12,..... 1 990, 416 1, ,301,167 211,880 81,616 2,000,457 50,095 
BOGGS. ctsaee 2708,609 1;407'646 225,182 91,384 2,390,529 58,034 


CURRENT WHOLESALE PRICES. 
Feb. 15. March 14. 













PuRton OF GOLD ... 5.00605 120% 112% 
FLtour—Super to Extra owes 4600 @600 445 @5% 
Super to Extra Southern.. 550 @10 00 58 @9% 
Extra Western.........0.. oe 500 @9H 46 @923 
Extra Genesee........... vceree 600 @T3 57 @T3 
Superfine Western...... - 40 @49 44 @4% 
POPE BEOUR nc cccencsec casas 400 @4%7% 430 @550 
CORN MEMAT Ss ccc csccencuess 43 @48 4238 @490 
Wuerat— All kinds of White. 135 @ 1 65 135 @165 
All kinds of Red _ —- 106 @13 5 @133 
oe 9 @115 9% @112 
8 @107 80 @105 
554%@ 61 52 @ 61 
61 @ & 6 @ 8% 
8 @ 9 99 @ 1 05 
874%@ 1 20 80 @112% 
Have Bale # 100 8 @ 1 20 9 @12 
Srraw, #100 ‘ 7 @110 7 @11 
Corron— Middling ) eee BK@ WK WAxke@ 2K 
Hors—Crop of 1869, # ...... 1 @ 8 10 @ 2% 
Fraturrs —Live “yaaed _ b. Bb @ 8 Bb @ 
Srep—Clover, # fb . 2 122%@ 13 
Fg # bushel. . wick 4 5 @ 450 
yk). re 220 @223 
Sucar—Brown, # bb. 9 2 8%@ 11% 
Monassxs, Cuba, # gal. 3 @ 5 26 45 
CorFrrer— Rio,(Gold, in bond) 9K@ 13 94@ 13 
TORACCO, Kentucky, &e., 8 @ 4% 7%¥@ 14 
eT oh errr @ % 10 @ 6 
Woor—Domestic Fleece, # ®. 145 @ 60 4 @ 70 
Domestic, pulled, @ }........ 23 @ = 3 @ 4 
Callforntit, unwashed,. ‘ oo ae Ox w @ Oi 
TALLOW. | Ree eae 
OL-CaAKE—# ton . . 4200 @46 50 4000 @ 


. 44 00 
«2 2700 @27 50 2625 @26 50 
. 23:00 @23 50 2050 @21 00 


PorkK—Mess, # barrel. 
iS $00 @i10 800 @i400 


Prime, # barre ae 
BEEF—Plain mess.. avons 
LARD, in tres, & barrels, # bb. 





4%@ 17 3K%@ 15% 
3UTLrER —Western, # f....... 188 @ 3 1 @ 8 
State, W D....... enuess = 26 @ 43 3 @ 42 
CHEERSE.. @ 18% 6 @ 16% 
BEANs—® bushel.. 13 @2 120 @ 240 
Pras—Canada, inbond, #bu. 100 @ — 9% @ 100 
Eaas—Fresh, ® dozen 3 @ 3S 2% @ 2% 
POULTRY — = howls & Chickens 17 @ 2 18 @ 22 
Pao 2 Soe 18 @ 2% 20 @ 
Geese, # D.. came Neabs eae —- @ — 146 @_ 18 
POTATOES, @ DDl...eseeseees 123 @200 123% @223 
APPLES—® barrel...........++ 250 @450 300 @50 
SWEET PoTA come, € bbi.. —- @ — —- @ — 
TURNIPS—@ DDI.......-.c0ceee 123 @150 1% @150 
CABBAGES—®@ 100,,........000+ @60 60 @8 00 
OntIONS—# Dbl. @550 400 @500 
CRANBERRIES—® bbl. aa @13 00 —-@ — 
BROOM-CORN—® Ibe.....0000 a @ 18 b @ ii 





Gold has fallen very materially since our last, having 
been as low, on March 9th, as 11014@1104, but it has 
since rallied to 114.. ....Business in most branches 
has been disturbed by the fluctuations in gold, and values 
have been more or less unsettled...... Breadstuffs have 
been moderately active, but generally weak and irregu- 
larin price. The export demand has been fair for low 
grades of Flour, and for spring and amber winter Wheat. 
There has been more call for Rye, which closes stronger ; 
and for Barley, which, under liberal supplies, leaves off 
quite heavily. The main business in Oats has been on 
speculative account, the market closing tamely...... Cot- 
ton has been very freely offered at much lower and irreg- 
ular figures, leading to heavier transactions, largely for, 
export...... There has been more doing in the Provision 
line, but at depressed and unsettled prices, in most in- 
stances...... Wool opened pretty briskly at firmer prices ; 
but closed tamely, under the depression in gold, which 
discouraged the manufacturing interest...... Hay has 
been salable and firm... .. Hemp, Hops, and Seeds, have 





been pony int eta akWyiee een one been in mod- 
erate request at former rates. 


New York Live-Stock Markets.— 


WEEK ENDING. Beeves. Cows. Calves. Sheep. Swine. Tot'l. 
149 793 26,938 16,704 S 181 
109 616 og 170 13,555 44°891 





° 141 625 550 6 
613 120 1 128 in 731 er 924 
Total in 4 Wosiss.. 1724 4275 519 162 100,807 55 141 183,904 


do. for prev. 4 Weeks 25,865 407 3198 iets 56,062 196,976 
Beeves. Cows. Calves. Sheep. Swine, 
790 


ty ~4 POP WEAR: cc 06c< 6,069 180 25,202 13,785 
last Month..... 6,466 102 532 28,128 14,015 


do. do. prev’s Month....5,814 118 519 26,598 10,912 
Average og Week, 1869. 6,275 92 1,72 28,836 /15,348 
a do. 1868 5 1,588 y 


oO. 5 'e ° 
do. do. do. 1867. 5,544 GE 1,820 22,154 20,605 
do. do. do. 1866. 5,748 94 1,200 20,000 13, 
do. do. do. 1865. 5,25 118 1,500 16,001 11,023 
Total in 1869 326,280 4,827 91,083 1,499,509 798,199 

98,1 


Total in 1868...........+-298,128 5466 S257 113479 978/061 
TAM 





Total in 1867. 293,832 3,369 69,911 1,174,154 1,102,643 
Total in 1866,.......... 298,880 4,885 62, 420 1,010,000 ty 
Total in 1865. .......... 270,274 6,161 77,991 836,733 578,190 
Total in 1864..........0. 267,609 7,603 GO2L 782,462 660,277 
Feb, 14,ranged10 @lic. Av. uKe. Large sales 13 @16 
do. 2d do. 11 @lic. do. 14¥e. do. do. 14 @16 


do. 8th do. 12 @17%e. do. 14¥e. do. do. 14 @16 
M’ch.ith do. 10 @lic. do. 14c. do. do. 14 @1X 

Beef Cattle have been a little more plentiful this 
month, the quality averaging rather low. The weather 
has been favorable for trade, and sales of good stock are 
easily made, Prices have declined somewhat, and varied 
from week to week for the same quality. The greatest 
decline is seen among medium and light steers, the 
‘tops’? generally holding theirown. We place the de- 
cline since our last report at fully 1c. per Ib net on all 
grades; and among the light steers at least 1%c. per b. 
Since the season of Lent began, trade has dragged a lit- 
tle, and fewer sales are made at high figures. The high 
prices given below are for the very best bullocks, and the 
low price for very poor ones. We see but little improve- 
ment in the beef stock coming to our market, and prices 
must decline for medium and poor beef. 

Milch Cows.--The supply has been lighter than Jast 
month, and we think poorer also. There are by far too 
many poor cows brought here for sale; $40 and $50 cows 
are not wanted. A good cow always commands a good 
price. Prices range a little lower. We quote good cows 
at $75@$90 each. Medium, $60@$70, and some poor 
ones even as low as $35...... Calves.—There is a little 
increase in the supply of live calves, and fewer dressed 
ones. The season of largest supply is close at hand, and 
prices are good. A good fresh calf, just from the cow, 
which has not suffered from transportation will scll 
quickly at 12c.@12\%c. #2 Ib., for very extra ones, 13c. has 
been paid. Prices range from 10c.@12%c., according to 
quality. Dressed calves range from 16c.@18c. PP We veuts 
Sheep have improved a little’in quality since our last 
report, and are fully equal in quantity to the demands of 
the market. Poor lots drag somewhat, but good sheep 
go off quickly. Prices range a little higher on prime 
sheep. The best lots in market sold for 8¢.@9c. 8 b.; 
Medium, 64c.@7%c. # Ib.; and common sheep at 5¢c.@ 
S%c. BP Dee. «2. Swine.—Hogs still goin large num- 
bers direct to the slaughterers, and are sold afterwards as 
dressed pork. We thinksales are made at a little higher 
figures than last month, but yarn isslow. Corn-fed hogs, 
live-weight, are worth 914¢.@9%c. ; Still-fed, about 3c 
per pound lower. Dressed ire are worth 114c.@11%@ 
Western dressed, 1ic.@11\4%c. per pound. 





containing a great variety of Items, including many 
good Iiints and ‘Suggestions which we throw into smaller 
type and condensed form, for want of space elsewhere. 

Postage 12 Cents a Wear in Ad- 
vance,—The postage on the Amerzcan Agriculturist 
anywhere in the United States and Territories, paid in 
advance, is 3 cents a quarter, 12 cents a year. If not paid 
in advance, twice these rates may be charged. 


Hiow to Remit:—Checks on New 
York Banks or Bankers arc best for large sums ; 
made payable to the orderof Orange Judd & Co. 


Post-Office Money Orders may be obtain= 
ed at nearly every county seat, in all the cities, and in 
many of the large towns. We consider them perfectly 
safe, and the best means of remitting fifty dollars or less, 
as thousands have been sent to us without any loss. 


Registered Letters, under the new 
system, which went into effect Oct. 1, 1868, are a yery 
safe means of sending small sums of money where P. O. 
Money Orders cannot be easily obtained. Observe, the 
Registry fee, as well as postage, must be paid in stamps at 
the office where the letter is mailed, or it will be liable 
to be sent to the Dead Letter Office. Buyand affix the 
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stamps both for postage and registry, put in the money, and 
seal the letter in the presence of the postmaster, and take his 
receipt for it. Letters thus sent to us are at our risk. 

Clubs can at any time be increased by remitting 
for each addition the price paid by the original members, 
if the subscriptions all date at the same starting point. 
The back numbers will, of course, be sent to added names. 

Bound Copies of Volume XXVIII 
(1869) are now ready. Price, $2, at our office ; or $2.50 
each, if sent bymail. Any of the previous twelve volumes 
(16 to 28) will be forwarded at the same price. Sets of 
numbers sent to our office will be neatly bound in our 
regular style at %5 cents per vol., (50 cents extra, if return- 
ed by mail.) Missing numbers supplied at 12 cents each. 





The Chesapeake and Ohio R. R. 
Bonds.—Several years ago we became so well satis- 
fied with the reliability, integrity, and good judgment of 
Messrs. Fisk & Hatch, that we have since then usually 
referred to them any questions of finance of our own, or 
coming from our readers, and followed their advice. 
When we see their names and credit connected with 
an enterprise, we take it for granted that it is a good 
thing, and on this ground alone we should have great 
confidence in the Bonds of the Chesapeake and Ohio 
Railroad, which they offer through our advertising 
columns. But, a little study of the road shows it to be 
one of great importance, and one most promising for 
financial success. The opening of a through route direct 
from the magnificent Chesapeake Bay to the Ohio River, 
at a point to which it is almost always navigable, will sup- 
ply a main artery through the whole range of the South 
Middle States, from the Atlantic to the Mississippi River. 
It is worth while to send to Messrs. Fisk & Hatch and 
get a descriptive pamphlet, furnished free, and at least 
become acquainted with the route. 





Ohio, Fruit and * Bugs.°’’—The Ohio 
State Hort. Society memorializes the Legislature, setting 
forth that the orchard crops of the State are valued at 
over seven millions of dollars annually, and asks the ap- 
pointment of a State Entomologist. We hope to hear of 
the appointment of one. Missouri takes the lead in the 
war against insects. Illinois has lost her most efficient 
entomologist. New York has an entomologist whose 
reports, buried in those of the ponderous Agricultural 
Society might as well never have been printed, so far as 
benefiting the public is concerned. 





Sundry Humbugs.—The counterfeit, or 
Fac-simile, money operators are increasing in number, 
- or, the old operators are working under many new names. 
They have to change names often ; for as soon as they be- 
come known, Mr. Gayler pounces on their letters at the 
P. O.—Every honest person receiving any of these swin- 
dling circulars of any kind, at any time, will do well to 
send them at once to Mr. James Gayler, Special Agent N. 
Y. P. O. Dept., or to us. This dodge is as follows: 
Private, “very confidential” lithographic letters are 
sent out, saying that the parties have a stock of ‘“‘ exact 
imitations of United States Treasury Notes, executed by 
the most skillful engravers, etc.,”’ which they offer to 
sell in sums of $500 and upwards, for 2 to 3 cents on the 
dollar, more or less, intimating in many ways, but not 
exactly saying, that these can be used as currency for their 
full face. Various statements are made, fictitious news- 
paper items are enclosed, a great deal said about secrecy, 
etc., etc. In this way they dupe multitudes of dishonest 
people to invest with them. When they send anything 
in answer, it is a reduced photograph of unsigned genu- 
ine notes, which latter, are, of course, ‘‘executed by the 
most skillful engravers,”’ though the wording of the cir- 
culars is not thus understood by those who get them. It 
is a pretty safe business, for those who get thus swindled 
are not likely to publicly complain, and thus criminate 
themselves by making known their attempts to be coun- 
terfeit money purchasers. Then, again, when those 
ewindlers do get brought up, a careful examination of 
their circulars shows that they have really only offered to 
supply pictures of money. This game has been very ex- 
tensively carried on, but it is a satisfaction to know that 
none Jose money but those willing to use and expecting 
to pass counterfeits. Itis ‘“‘ rogue cheat rogue.”—Among 
the new operators, or new names, in this line, are W. 
M. Martine, 7% Nassan St.; Daily & Co., 73 Nassau St.; I. 
W. Smith & Co., 39 Nassan St., N. Y.; Wm. Arnold, No. 1 
Bond St., N. Y., alias James Arnold, Jr., St. Charles 
Hotel, N. Y., who uses manifold paper, and sends several 
manufactured newspaper items to give plausibility to his 
pretension; A. L. Harratt, Box 21, Hudson City, N. J., 
who locates over the river tododge Mr. Gayler. Another 
suppresses his name, but a different hand writing on the 
book says “address A. J. Hitchcock. 148 Fulton St. ;” 
otc. etc., etc...... A “Grand Preseutation Enterprise,” 








ostensibly on Broadway, is one of the new schemes cir- 
culated by mail. The operator attempts to make it ap- 
pear that he is favored by the respectable Commercial 
Agencies of Messrs. McKillop, Spragne & Co., J. M. 
Bradstreet & Son, and Dun, Barlow & Co., by saying he 
was “influenced”? by them, etc. He probably got the 
names from their printed books, or from them for a pro- 
fessedly legitimate object. The whole thing is no more 
than a lottery, a downright swindle, giving nothing in 
return for money scnt...... “Sunlight Oil,’ is noticed 
elsewhere (page 145). A correspondent at Marathon, 
N. Y., describes the operations of a fellow there selling 
recipes at $5.00 each, for ‘‘ making Kerosene at 12 cents 
a gallon.” From the descriptions, it is similar to the 
“Sunlight * affair. ft" Beware of all these cheap, or 
manufactured oils. Don’t let them try them in one of 
your buildings. One of these peddlers came into our 
own town with some ‘ non-explosive, cheap oil, and 
while exhibiting it, it ‘‘ went off,’ and produced a fire 
that destroyed a whole block of stores, entailing great 
disaster upon several parties!......Against low-priced 
Sewing Machines, for $5, etc., we are again compelled to 
warn our readers, by the receipt of a fearful lot of com- 
plaints, from those who have sent money and can 
get no response to the original money Jetter, and 
others following it; and from others who have learned by 
experience that these $5 machines are nothing but a 
bother. Some of those advertising them appear to exist 


If people will send money and clubs of subscribers to 
obscure towns, expecting to get three or four times their 
money's worth in watches, cheap sewing machines, etec., 
they must expect to be cheated. It is very easy to get up 
one taking number of a paper, printed in New York or 
other large city, date it at some out-of-the-way place, of- 
fer immense premiums for clubs, and pocket all the money 
sentin. A swindler in New Jersey has made a fortune in 
this way; changing the name of his so-called firm when 
the former one getsin too bad odor. For special reasons 
in this case we omit the name for the time being. The 


A vile villain calling himself “Mrs. R. 8S. Godfrey,” 
sends murderous, infanticide circulars of the whining be- 
nevolent order, from a Long Island Post Office. We wish 
allsuch fellows had but one neck, and we hada rope 
around it ; we should practically disagree with Mr. Gree- 
ley for the space of 30 minutes at least...... More hum- 
bug ‘* Receivers’ for Reed & Co’s Swindle dias ** River- 
side,’ appear under the names of J. J. Dodd & Co., and 
John W. Ames......Reinersville, Morgan Co., Ohio, has 
a “Gift Enterprise’? man, who promises a newspaper 
and throws ina ‘ticket’? for 4 chance in 25,628 for 
$500 in gold, provided 25,628 tickets are sold, and a few 
chances at some other prizes. Those who want newspa- 
pers will be wise enough, we hope, to send to the proper 
publishers, and know who is responsible for the money. 
None but foolish people will invest in any Gift enter- 
prise, dias lottery...... We are sorry for the boy who 
lost his 25 cents, sent for a ‘“‘ Mocking bird whistle.’ It 
may be a useful investment. The writer lost his first 25 
cents by a N. Y. Humbug, and it has, perhaps, saved him 
many dollars, and waked him up to saving a great many 
other people from being swindled......A shrewd Nassau 
Street Swindler seatters advertisements in South Carolina 
and elsewhere that a ‘‘4-months old, healthy child ”’ will 
be given to any one who will adopt it, and that $5,000 will 
be given to the benevolent individual who will take it, 
with good promises for its care. The swindle comes in just 
here: those writing about said child must enclose a post- 
age stamp for reply ;—and many thousands do send them! 

The Weights of the Ayrault Oxen 
which were withheld from the public in order to give 
the butchers time to adjust their bets, are given as fol- 
lows: Live weight, 3,300 Ibs., and 38,320 Ibs., making 
6,620 Ibs. for one pair; 3,406 Ibs., and 3,440 Ibs., making 
6,846 Its. for the other—said to be the heaviest weight 
ever attained bya pair of oxen bred and fed together. 





Hair for Mattrass.—“'I. D. P.,’ New- 
ark, O. The hair for mattrassesis curled by first spinning 
it to make a hard-twisted rope; it is then boiled or 
baked, and afterwards the rope is picked to pieces by 
hand. It then retains the springiness imparted to it by 
the twisting and heating. 





The American Botanist and Flor- 


ist—By Alphonso Wood, A. M. New York: A. 8. 
Barnes & Co. The work consists of two parts, element- 
ary lessons, of 172 pages, and adescriptive botany, of 392 
pages, including index. By the use of analytical tables, 
signs and abbreviations, the author has condensed de- 
scriptions of the native plants of the Atlantic division 
of the country, as well as the more generally cultivated 
ones. In doing this the author has shown great industry 


in reducing the descriptive matter to the briefest passi- 
We must admit that we are not 


ble space. 





admirers of | 


the condensed and meagre descriptions whicl botanists 
have of late givenus. While,as in the case of the preg- 
ent work, they lead us to the name and botanica} family 
of a plant by the shortest possible route, they fail to tely 
the young student all he would like to know abong it, 
If some one of the present day would write such popular 
descriptions as did Dr. Bigelow in his Plants of Boston, 
botany would find many more students than at present, 

Name Your State.—Several letters, some 
of them containing money, have no mention of the State, 
The Montgomery Co. Horticultural Society sends us re 
ports of their meetings, but there is nothing in the report: 
that enables us to guess in what State the meetings are: 
held. A good share of the notices of County Fairs have: 
no State mentioned.—Name the State ! Name the State!! 





Cabbages—How to Grow Them— 
By James J. H. Gregory, Introducer of the Marblehead 
Cabbage.—We always supposed that Mr. Gregory’s hor- 
ticultural title was “Introducer of the Hubbard Squash,* 
but this work informs us that he is not only “T. H.S.,"" bet 
“J, M. C.”. The work on the cabbage is uniform with that 
on the squash, and gives details of culture, method of 
wintering cabbages, varieties, etc. Much of the practice 
will be found new to many growers of cabbages, espe- 
cially the recommendation to sow the seed where the 
cabbages are to stand. If Marblehead were not famous 
for its squashes it would be renowned for its cabbages, 
as, thanks to Mr. Gregory’s care in seed-growing, the ex- 
cellent character and wonderful size of some of the local 
varieties are strictly maintained. Sent by mail by 
Orange Judd & Co. on receipt of price—30c. 

Feeding Jersey Cattle.—Mr. Wm. T. 
Hughes writes: ‘In answer to an inquiry as to what he con- 
sidered the best feed for Jersey cows, Mr. Fowler gives the 
following answer: ‘I recommend the following mixture, it 
having given the best result in an experience of 50 years 
in a dairy of Jersey cows: 2 quarts of the best ground (not 
crushed) oats, 4 quarts of bran and 1 peck of cut hay, mixed 
with 20 Ibs. ofsliced mangels. Divide into two meals, and 
feed morning and evening while milking. They should 
also have as much hay as they can eat up clean. The great- 
est care should be taken that nonce is left before them, as 
no more should be given than they can consume at once, 
This for winter feeding in stall. I give my dairy cows 
the oats, bran and cut hay through the summer when they 
come out of the pasture for milking. When dry, give no 
forcing foods.’ ” 

Jorn Stalks for Mulch.—J. H. W. 
Husman, in an essay read before the Montgomery Co, 
(State ?) Hort. Soc., says that he has a power machine 
which cuts and grinds stalks very fine. He finds the 
ground material admirably suited for a mulch avotnd 
strawberry plants. 

Setting Trees.—‘ A. B.,” West Branch.— 
Your plan is “*Quincunx.”’ Tnstrated in March, 1868. 


Tree Pedlers.—‘ 5. T.,” Orange county, 
sends us a strong complaint against tree pedlers, which 
is too long for our columns this month. Itis the old 
story. Pear trees bought of pedlers bore fruit the size of 
crab-apples, and all alike, and the blackberries and rasp- 
berries were wild stock. Years of waiting and poor fruit 
asareward. Mr. T. proposes that farmers who wish to 
purchase, to club together and send one of their number 
to a reliable nursery and procure the trees. He truly 
says, that farmers have a hard time of it with tree ped- 
lers, patent fork venders, lightning-rod men, and the Jike- 

Fruit in Towa.—aA. E. Rich, West Union, 
says: ‘*T was much interested in the article on fruit 
from your ‘special contributor’ in our State. The article 
is most excellent, but for this, the extreme northerly 
part of the State, needs a little amending. So far as ex’ 
periments have been tried, trees set 14 feet apart, north 
and south, by 20 cast and west, have donc better than 
with more room ; the object, of course, being self-protee- 
tion. Your correspondent recommends protection on the 
north and west. Our prevailing winds are south and 
west. All old orchards exposed on the prairies in our 
part of the Stare lean to the north-east at an angle of 
from 30° to 45° in consequence of the prevailing south- 


| west winds, and fruit half grown is blown from the trees : 
| universally by storms from that direction. The bodies of 


trees exposed by their inclination to the direct rays of the 
sun become diseased, the bark cleans off on the side thus 
exposed, and many valuable orchards are destroyed 
with us, for the want of a perfect south-west protection.” 

Harem Eteh.—Eben Wight, Dedham, Mass., 
speaks in the highest terms of Buchan’s Cresylic soap 
for exterminating the ‘‘ barn itch” and lice on cattle, 
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Weeds of Maine—By F. Lamson Scribner. 
—This is a pamphlet of 62 pages, by a young botanist, a 
student at the Maine Agricultural College. It gives both 
a popular and brief botanical account of the troublesome 
weeds of the State, with suggestions as to their extermi- 
nation. If farmers would become better acquainted 
with the strategy of their enemies, the weeds, they could 
operate against them with better chance of success. This 
little work will prove tseful in teaching the proper 
names as well as the habits of weeds: 


The Torrey Botanical Club.—The 
botanists of New York and vicinity have for some years 
been associated under the above name. With the present 
year they commenced the publication of a Monthly Bulle- 
tin of matters mainly relating to the local Flora. They de- 
sire to be in commiinication with all who are interested 
in studying plants within 80 miles of New York City. 
These and others can procure the Bulletin fora year by 
enclosing $1 to Wm. H. Leggett, 224 East 10th-st., N. Y. 

Another Vine Protector.—If bugs are 
not kept away from cucumber, melon, and similar vines, 
it will not be for lack of contrivances to effect it. The 
latest one we have scen was in the stock of R. H. Allen 
& Co., and is shown in the engraving. It is made of mos- 
quito net, four triangular picces of which form the sides ; 
the edges or corners are of two thin strips of wood, 





VINE PROTECTOR. 


nailed together with the netting enclosed between them. 
At the top are two small bits of leather, each one of 
which is tacked to two of the wooden supports in such a 
manner as to forma hinge. The protector, when not in 
use, shuts up and occupies a very small space. It is 
claimed that 24dozen can be put into a flour barrel. They 
are casily made, but are sold by the dozen very much 
cheaper than one can afford to make them. 





” 


How to Improve a Meadow.—‘&., 
Seymour, Conn.—IJarrow it thoroughly, sow on some 
fresh grass seed this spring. Pile or compost your ma- 
nure, putting in a half bushel of bone-dust to the ton of 
manure, turn it two or three times, and apply it to the 
meadow, at the rate of 20 tons per acre. Or, if more con- 
venient, use good Peruvian guano or superphosphate of 
lime, broadcast, at the rate of 400 Ibs. to the acre, during 
rainy weather this spring. 

Good Pigs.—Porter Frisbee, Secretary of the 
Delaware County (N. Y) Agricultural Society, writes, 
that at their annual meeting they had agood show of 
grains, seeds, dressed meats, etc. Five spring pigs were 
shown—three of them, 10 months old, weighed, dressed, 
446, 354 and 332 Ibs.; and two pigs, of 9 months old, 
weighed, dressed, 371 and 338 Ibs. 

Bark Fouse.—D. B. Boyer, Montgomery 
Co., Pa. Yours is a bad case of the Oyster-shell Bark- 
louse. The eggs are under the scales, and will hatch in 
June, Ifthis tree is in an orchard we should cut it down 
and burn it; and give close attention to the other trees 
upon which you say it is “starting.” We donot com- 
mend Mr. Norris’ plan of painting trees ‘‘ from stem to 
stern,” but your tree is good for nothing else but to burn, 
or devote to some such desperate experiment. 








Floral Exhibition at Charleston, 
S. C.—An exhibition will be held by the Charleston Co. 
Ag'l and Hort. Soc., from May 1st to 10th, and liberal 
premiums are offered for the leading classes of flowering 
plants as well as for baskets, bouquets, strawberrics, etc. 
H. B. Holbeck is Secretary. 





Corn vs. Wheat in Virginia.— Il. 
G.,” Augusta county, Va., writes: ‘My farm is a sandy 
loam, excellent for corn, but rather too light for a maxi- 
mum crop of wheat. I can raise from 40 to 60 bushels of 
corn per acre, while the same land rarely yields over 20 
bushels of wheat, and often less. If we attempt to push 
it beyond this, it falls down and does not fil well; but it 
brings fine clover.” We can see no reason why such land 
cannot be made to yield 30 or 35 bushels of wheat per 
acre. Underdrain where needed, make the land clean, 





so that there shall be no weeds or grass in the wheat— 
raise more clover and keep more sheep. If this does 
not give stiffer straw and a well filled ear, try lime. 

Grafting the Hickory.—llickory nuts 
vary much in their wild state, but the difficulties of prop- 
agation have prevented the multiplication of the choicer 
specimens. Mr. David B. Dickinson, having tried va- 
rious methods of grafting without success, hit upon the 
following, which allows him to propagate the hickory 
with satisfactory results: Early in the Spring he grafts the 
stock, Which shéuld be small, very near the surface, or, 
if possible, below it. The graft is waxed in the usual 
manner, and then the earth is heaped around to cover 
all of the cion except the upper end. Mr. D.-has grafted 
trees now coming into bearing, from which he bringe us 
specimens of the nuts. 

How Crops Feed—A Treatise on the At- 
mosphere and tli¢ Soil as Related to the Nutrition of Ag- 
ricultural Plants, with iilitstrations ; by Samuel W. John- 
son, M. A., etc. New York: Oraiige Judd & Co. Pro- 
fessor Johnson’s work, ‘‘ How Crops Grow,” is devoted 
to the chemical composition of the plant and the chatiges 
which take place during its life. Not only has that work 
received the highest commendations in this country, but 
it has been republished in England under the editorship 
of two of the professors of the Royal Agricultural Col- 
lege, and it is being translated into German under the 
auspices of Liebig. As a companion to “How Crops 
Frow,” we have a work by the same author entitled 
‘* How Crops Feed,” in which are given the latest re- 
searches upon the relations of the atmosphere to plants, 
and the origin and composition of soils and the offices 
they perform in the nutrition of crops. It is sufficient to 
say of the present work that it is marked by the same 
thoroughness sind elearness that characterized its pre- 
decessor, and is, like that, the best work wpon its sub- 
ject inthe language. As the author says in his preface, 
“His office has been to digest the cumbrous mass Of evi- 
dence in which the truths of vegetable nutrition lie 
buried out of the reach of the ordinary inquircr, and to set 
them forth in proper order and plain dress for their legiti- 
mate and sober uses.*” Those who would study the prin- 
ciples which underlie all correct agricultural practice can 
have no better aid than these works will afford them. 
A third of this series is in preparation, which will 
treat upon manures and fertilizers. Price, $2, post-paid. 





Rosebugs on Grape-Vines.—J. Mc- 
Coy, West Va.—We know of no better way to treat the 
rosebug than to shake them off early in the morning, 
while they are dormant, catch them on a cloth and put 
them in the fire. The netting you speak of might do fora 
vine or two, but it would be too expensive on a large scale. 





Cropping an Orchard.—‘ J. B. H.,” 
Rancocas, N. J.—The soil of an orchard 16 years old 
should be givenup tothe trees, and instead of taking 
anything off by planting soiling crops, it would be much 
better to put fertilizers on to it. We know that itis the 
custom to mow or otherwise crop the orchard, and we 
know itis also the custom, in places where the practice 
prevails,to complain that fruit trees do not do well. 

Peaches in Indiana.—W. W. Borden, 
Clark county, Ind., states: “The night of Feb. 20th 
killed the entire peach crop in this vicinity. Such is the 
report from the high lands (the Knobs), by those exten- 
sively engaged in peach culture. In the valley the result 
is abont the same. The peach buds were very much 
swollen, and the lilac buds were bursting. The ther- 
mometer indicated 3° below zero.” 





‘Shot Land’ in Kentucky.—“J. F. 
F.” writes: ‘‘I have about twenty acres of what we call 
‘Shot land.’ If it were all together I would probably 
put it in some kind of grass, but it is scattered over my 
farm. The soil consists of pebbles from the size of a large 
buckshot down to that of a pin’s head, nearly round, hard, 
but it can be cut witha sharp knife, exhibiting a dark 
iron-ore appearance on the inside. They are in some 
places very thick on the ground ; and the thicker they are, 
the less the land produces. It appears to be unable to 
retain ordinary manure.”’—Probably the best course 
would be to plow and seed to red clover encouraged by 
plaster, and calculate to turn under two or three crops of 
buckwheat, clover, or corn before it would begin to look 
like good soil or bear other crops. 

Inland Fisheries.—It is gratifying to no- 
tice the steady progress made in some States in stocking 
streams and ponds with fine kinds of fish. All the New 
England States have commissioners who are active in in- 
vestigating and devising means for multiplying and ju 
troducing fish into their streams, lakes and ponds. We 
have received from the Massachusetts commissioners 





their report to the Legislature for the year 1869, which is 
an instructive document to those iaterested in- this snb- 
ject, as it details both successes and failures. The names 
of the New England commissioners are given, and we 
print one for each State for the benefit of persons in other 
States desirous of inducing their legislatures to take action 
in fostering inland fisheries: Chas. G. Atkins, Augusta, 
Me.; W. A. Sanborn, Weirs, N. H.; A. D. Hager, Proc- 
torsville, Vt.; Theo. Lyman, Brookline, Mass.; W. M. 
Hudson, Hartford, Conn.; Alfred A. Reed, Apponang, R.I. , 

How to Apply Manure.—E. Taylor, i 
Michigan, asks: ‘‘ What shall we do with our barn-yard 
manure? George Geddes says plowing it under 10 or 11 
inches deep is the poorest way to apply it. This has 
been our plan ever since I can remember. We sow wheat 
after corn, then clover two years, and then corn again, 
and so on ad infinitum. Now, what shall we do with the 
manure? *’ Do as you have been doing, if it does well, 
and never mind the agricultural doctors. If the corn 
does not get the benefit of the manure the wheat will. 
But do you plow 10 or11 inches deep ? Measure and see if 
the furrow slice is over 8 inches thick. Most people 
think they plow 2 or 3 inches deeper than they really do. 

Plaster on Clover.—‘H. G.,” Augusta 
county, Va., writes: ‘‘ We all use plaster here on clover, 
and it increases the yield very much—in fact, I think it 
doubles it in most cases.”’ 

Raising Lambs by Hand.—Use the 
milk of a new milch cow, and Jet the cow be well fed, so 
that the milk may be as rich as possible. Put an India 
rubber nipple on a glass bottle ; and besnre that the bot- 
tle is thoroughly cleansed with doting water every day. 





Clover for Pigss.—A correspondent writes : 
‘‘ With a good clover pasture, I can easily make a full- 
bred pig weigh 400 Ibs. with 22 bushels of corn.” 

Button-hole Bouquets.—Some time 
ago we gave engravings of 
some button-hole bonquet 
holders made of glass tube. 
A writer in a recent num- H ; 
ber of the Gardeners’ Chron- |‘ } 
icle (Eng.) gives a plan ‘ ; 
which will be acceptable , i 
to those who cannot conve- ‘ ; 
niently procure the tube j i 
holders. Some moss is tied 
to the stems of the flowers and 
thoroughly wetted ; then the : } 
stems are surrounded by |_:..............} 
a piece of oiled silk of the 
shape and twice the size shown by the dotted lines in 
the accompanying diagram. This is bound by means of 
a thread, and will prevent evaporation from the moss. 
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Allen’s Catalogue.—Among the numcer- 
ous American and foreign illustrated catalogues we have 
from time to time received, none equals in completeness 
and fullness of illustration the volume recently issued by 
R. H. Allen & Co. It embraces tools, vehicles and ma- 
chines used by the Northern farmer and by the planters 
of the South, of Cuba and South America, by nursery- 
men, gardeners and fruit raisers, by brick-makers, car- 
penters and others ; implements for draining, for ice cut- 
ting and handling, and a great variety of household arti- 
cles, dairy implements, apple-parers, etc., etc. It in- 
cludes scales, pumps and hose, edge tools, bells, and even 
thorough-bred stock—and almost everything is pictured. 
The price asked is $1, and this is refunded with the first 
order. This offer to refund has given rise to some exhi- 
bitions of shrewdness almost past credence. For in- 
stance, a person in Belmont, Ohio, sends fer the book 
and $1 worth of sundry seeds, saying; ‘‘I see you pro- 
pose to refund the price of the book on receipt of the first 
order; and, as you propose to pay postage on the hook, 
you may send the amount of postage in peas, box the hook 
and seeds and send by express.’ The order was filled. 





Burning Bones.—“ A. J. R.” Rees Cor- 
ners, Md.—Bone ashes are useful, certainly ; but there is 
a heavy loss of value in burning them. A bone mill is a 
pretty heavy affair—Stewart’s, one of the best, costs 
$1,000. Bones may be slowlyreduced by being broken 
witha sledge, and then mixed with fresh wood-ashes 
kept moist fortwo or three months. When overhauled 
the heap should be mixed with earth, and the still hard 
bones thrown out to be worked overagain. 


, 





Climbing Fern.—C. C. Schenck informs 
us that this plant, figured in Jan. last, grows abund- 
antly upon the Cumberland Table-lands in Tenessee. It 
is known there as “ Wild Pea-vine,” gnd the starveling 
cattle feed upon it in the absence of better food. 
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Fig. 1.—FRONT, OR SOUTH-EAST, ELEVATION. 


A Convenient Country or Village House, 


Having the ‘*‘ Modern Improvements” of Gas, Hot and 
Cold Water, Bath-room, Water-closet, Warm Air 
Furnace, Speaking Tubes, Bells, Dumb-waiters, ete.— 
(all of which, except the Gas, are available in 
Country Houses generally).— Cost, $7,000 to $8,500, 

ane eee 
The demand upon us for hints and suggestions on 
building and improving houses, is becoming very great. 

This is hardly to be wondered at, when we remember 

that there are in this country some Forty Millions of 

people, all of whom need some kind of shelter in the form 
of ahouse. We will try todomore than hitherto, to- 
wards supplying practical information. Perhaps the best 


way to do this is, to take up successive plans and describe 
them, weaving into the descriptions various suggestions. 
Some of these plans will furnish exact models for those 
having no experience in building, and no favorite plans 





Fig. 2.—REAR, OR NORTH-WEST, ELEVATION. 


of theirown. Usually, however, these descriptions will 
serve merely as suggestions...... Our Senior Publisher 
has for several years kept one or more houses in course 
of erection, not as a source of profit—for they are sold at 
cost—but partly as a matter of pleasant pastime or source 
of pleasure in exercising a natural mechanical taste, and 
partly, to gain information that may be useful to our 
readers, by practical experience in working out plans. 
In March of last year, we published a description of one 
of his houses costing $12,000. These houses were further 
improved upon in two others, costing about $13,000 each, 
having more piazzas, circle head or arched doors and win- 


and one foot larger 
each way. Last month 
we described those, 
alike in plan, but vary- 
ing a little in size, 
which cost $5,100 to 
$5,500. These prices 
are exclusive of the 
ground. We now give 
plans of those costing 
a little over $8,000. 
Mr. J. is also thinking 
over some plans (for 
testing by actual trial) 
of houses to cost re- 
spectively $1,200 to 





$1,500 each; about 
$2,000 each; about 
$3,000 each; and 
about $4,000 each. 


Fig. 1 shows the 
Front, or South- 
east, Elevation 5 
this stands on a cor- 
ner, but back from the 
streets, with the Piaz- 
za extending parallel 
with both the streets. 























Fig. 2 shows the 
Rear, or North- 
west, Elevation. 
For notes on kind of 
siding, roofing, hight from ground, filling in walls, paint- 








Fig. 4. First Story.—Hight in the clear 14 feet, 
A Piazza, 8 feet wide, extends around two sides, and an- 
other (Area 1214x6 feet) is enclosed in sash—a coo] resort 
in hot weather...... The Main Hall, H, is sufficiently 
wide for a house of this size, and with the double doors 
on eack side gives a very much more spacious look to 
the whole house, on entering, than if it were only the 
usual width of 6 feet. The Vestibule, V, is shut of by 
glass doors...... The size of the main Parlor, P, wag 
adopted after much measuring and inquiring among honge. 
keepers of good taste and judgment. The front double 
windows open down to the floor of the Piazza. The chim. 
ney hasa statuary or white marble mantle, grate and sum. 
mer piece. 7, near a square, here as elsewhere through. 
out the houses, indicates a register and warm air pipe 
from furnace. Bk is a bell-pull to the kitchen. In this 
room, as in otiiers, double ventilators, one at the base. 
board, and one with cords placed near the ceiling, con. 
nect with a flue in the wall. (When heating up a colg 
room, close the upper and open the lower ventilator, and 
the warm air rising to the ceiling soon forces the cold air 
out through the lower ventilator. When desirable to re. 
move the heated, rarified, or impure air from above, the 
order of opening is reversed.)...... R is the Reception, 
Room, or Smaller Parlor, or ‘ Living Room,” with pantry 
or closet, p, Italian Marble Mantel, and Grate, etc., and 
warm air register, 7. Bk is a bell to kitchen’s....'The 
Dining-Room, D, has pantries or dish-closets, p,p, at the 
ends, with an arch thrown over, and side brackets or pen. 
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ing, etc., sce notes last month, pages 88-9. Gas 
Pipes extend to every room and _ hall, from the 
basement to the 3d story. Color, very light gray. 


Fig. 3. Basement.—Hight in clear, 8% feet. 
The walls are of Brick, with hollow in middle, and 
rise about 4% feet above the ground surface. Aa, 
the Kitchen, is of ample size, having: 7, a 9-inch 
‘** Victory Range” with water-back, and by its side 
a pot and shelf closet, Cc; a Sink, u,—with Suction 
Pump, yp, drawing water from outside reservoir | 
through a tin-lined lead pipe; a Pantry, Cc, anda “ 
Dumb-Waiter, dw, to the butler’s pantry above; | 
Speaking Tubes, s,s, one to dining-room, and one f 
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to family chamber (F, fig. 5)...... Bb is the Laundry, 
having Stationary Wash Trays (or tubs), ¢,¢.¢, sup- 
plied with hot and cold water stop cocks, chain- 
plugs, and outlet pipes with stench traps; a Suction 
and Force pump, 2, which drawscold water from 
the reservoir for the wash- 
trays, and when needed in 
dry weather, forces water to 
the Tank (figure 6). The 
pump is supplied with an 
air chamber, and a valve to 
prevent drawing water from 
the tank, as shiftless ‘‘help”’ 
would be inclined todo. Z 
is a 40 gallon Copper Boiler, 
put here instead of in Kitch- 
en, for heating. This is of 
course connected with the 
range water-back, and has 
waste-pipe and stop-cock at 
the bottom, to draw off any 
sediment that may collect at 
the bottom in the course of 
time, if the water be not ab- 
solutely pure. It is of course 
kept full by a pipe from the 
tank. Ze isa milk or food 
cellar, plastered and finish- 
ed off like Aa, Bb, and Hh. 
Dd is a general or vegetable 
cellar, and Ff a coal cellar. 
Oo is a 22-inch * Oriental” 
Base-burning Furnace, (see 
advertising columns), with 
door opening into FY, and 
man-hole door in Hh, for 
supplying water to vapor 
pans. A door from the main 
Hall, Hh,opens back into the 
basement Area and Stairs. A Closet, c, is put under the 
stairs—the rule being to put closets wherever they can be 
worked in, throughout the house, which all housekeepers 
will value. The tin pipes conveying warm air to the 2d 
story, are carried up through the partitions, with iron 
laths on each side. These are made by cutting strips of 
sheet-iron 2 inches wide, bending the two edges over to 
hold the mortar, and nailing them upon the studding. 
This prevents any possibility of firing the wood-work. 
Too much care cannot be given to keeping all hot air 
pipes nearly an inch away from any wood-work, and 
lining all wood near them with tin, for absolute safety. 
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Fig. 4.—Fimst STORY—FLOOR PLAN. 


dants. This is ornamented; it breaks up the ,box-like 
look of the room, and has the appearance of a Bay-win- 
dow. The Butler’s pantry, bp, has an eleptical plated 
copper basin or wash sink, supplied with hot and cold 
water cocks with elevated, curved discharge pipe, and 
waste pipe and trap below. This is convenient for washing 
silver, and China or other dishes not to be sent below. 
The Dumb Waiter, dw, opens into this pantry, so that food 
can be brought up from the kitchen and prepared forthe 
table out of sight of the dining-room ; and soiled dishes 
are taken here to be sent down. (The elevator is sus- 
pended in the center by weight and cord over a pulley at 
the ceiling, for which there is room, as the shelves do not 
need torise more than 4% or 5 feet above the floor.) 
Sk is a speaking tube to kitchen; Sc one to the family 
chamber; Bk, a bell-pull to kitchen; B3h, a bell-pull to 
8d story hall to call down servants or others when desired. 
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Fig. 3.—BASEMENT—FLOOR PLAN. 
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Fig. 5. Second Story.—llight in clear, 914 fect. 
The Family Chamber, F, opens into a dressing-room, 
or bed-room, 0, which will take in a full-sized bed by the 
side of the door. (This room, 0, may be used as a sew- 
ing-room, or a child’s room, ora sick-room.) The Mar- 
ble wash-stands, 2, 20, in F, and G, are placed in arched 
recesses, with anarched light cornice over the top, which 
has a pretty appearance. The rounded Marble table ex- 
tends slightly into the room, and the closet beneath is 
cased, with adoor. Marble pieces against the wall protect 
it frem water. These basins are supplied with plated 
self-acting supply pipes for hot and cold water, with 
plated plugs, and stench traps. This arrangement of 
wash-stands in recesses, devised by Mr. Judd, has sever- 
al advantages: The wash basins are out of the way, 
giving much more space in the room; one set of supply 
and waste pipes answers for two basins; the pipes run 
down by the chimney and are out of the way of frost, and 
the arched and corniced recesses are quite ornamental. 
In this room, /, there are, also, Sk, a speaking 
tube to the Kitchen; Sd, one to the Dining-room; 
Sfa, one to the front door, opening over the bell- 
pull (Se, fig. 4), for conversing with callers at night; 
Bk, a dell-pull to Kitchen, and 33h, a bell-pull to the 3d 
Story hall to call servants in the morning, if need be. 
As remarked last month, these little conveniences, put in 
at small cost when building, save tens of thousands of 
steps, and much hallooing through the hall. The House- 
keeper, though an invalid ia her room, can thus call to 
other rooms and speak with the occupants through the 
tubes. So, also, directions may be conveyed to the 
kitchen and dining-rooms, before dressing in the morn- 
ing. (A piece of flexible 1-inch rubber tube, attached to 
the speaking tubes, and extending on to the bed, will 
enable a sick person to talk with those in the kitchen or 
dining-room, though unable to rise from the pillow.) The 
Chamber, G, has the double closet and arch, above de- 
scribed ; bell, Bk, to kitchen, register, 7,ctc.... The Cham- 
bers Mfand_N, are convenient bed-rooms, with closets, and 
a warm-air register. 7,in W....The Bath-Room, S, has a 
wash-stand, and bathing-tub, b, both supplied with hotand 
cold water cocks, waste-pipes, and stench traps; also, 
a warm-air register, 7, and gas pipe. The Water-closet, 
w, with patent basins and water arrangements, has a 
double cover, or seat, on hinges, so that on raising both, 
the broad-top basin answers for the reception of slops, 
and alse as aurinal. It is supplied with water from the 
Tank in the hall above. The waste-pipe is iron, 4 inches 
in diameter, extending down the corner tothe cellar, and 
out through the wall below frost, into the glazed pipe, 
6-inch drain, running into the out-door privy vault. The 
floor under 2, is cased with lead turned up 4 inches all 
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Fig. 5.—sEcOND STORY—FLOOR PLAN. 


round, to catch any possible drip from the water-cleset 
apparatus. <A bell, Bk, communicates with the kitchen. 
The door has sash, with translucent or ground glass, to 
admit light to the hall, 7. (Both flights of stairs have a 
landing and turn, four steps from the top, which eases 
the ascent, and lowers the floor of the Bath and Tank- 
rooms two and a half or three fect below the hall floors.) 


Rig. 6. Third Story.—Hight, in the clear, $14 
feet. All rooms in this story are finished with white 
plaster coat. The outer walls rise perpendicularly 3% feet, 
and then incline inward with the Mansard roof, which is 
set more nearly perpendicular than has becn the common 
custom in this country. The third story or attic rooms 
are thus almost equal, and in some respects superior, to 
those in the second story. The room Z is of ample size 
for a servant's room, leaving the others for general use. 
T is left undivided, and will answer for a childrens’ ex- 
ercise and play room, and for drying clothes on rainy 
days, or when too damp to dry them in the laundry. There 
18 a very pleasant outlook from the dormer-windows. 
(The houses here described stand on ground 70 feet above 


tide-water.) The tank is 7 fect long, 5 feet wide, and 3 ! 








fect deep, giving a capacity of 785 gallons. The water from 
allthe upper roof runs into this, and when it is full the 
surplus discharges through a 5-inch leader into the gen- 
eral reservoir. If emptied in a dry season, itis refilled by 
the force pump in the laundry. This, of course, keeps the 
the boiler (Z, fig. 8) always full and gives both hot and cold 
water to the second story rooms. Asafety pipe from the 
top of the boiler passes up over the top of the tank with 
a goose-neck, and when the fire is brisk, as in a cold day, 
some hot water will flow overintoit, which alone would 
prevent freezing, though with a considerable body of 
water, and with double lath and plastered walls around 
it, and with the warm air constantly rising up through 
the open stairways (the walnut railing and banisters 
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Fig. 6.—THIRD STORY —FLOOR PLAN. 





























extendinto the third story hall) there is no danger of 
frost. The tank is made witha strong frame, covered in- 
side with matched plank and lined with 4 Ibs. per 
foot shect-lead, strongly soldered at the joints, and the 
center of each side supported by plumbers’ “ tacks,” that 
is, a circular segment of lead attached to the lining and 
let into the wood. A film soon coats the lead and pre- 
vents its solution in the rain-water, though this is of no 
consequence, as all water for cooking and drinking is 
drawn through tin lined pipes at w, fig. 3. Those, fearful 

of contact of water with lead, can arrange in the tank a 
gate or valve worked by a floating ball and lever, so as to 
turn all the water directly from the roof into the cistern 
when the tank is fall. No spring or well water, which 
filters through the soil and necessarily dissolves out more 
or Jess of mineral salts and organic material, can be so 
pure as the “ heaven-distilled” rain-water from a clean 
upper roof. We have used none other for many years, 
and would use no other. When accustomed to it, it is far 
more agreeable and more salubrious than any compound 
water drawn throngh the soil. If the roof be exposed 
to leaves and dust, a simple filter of washed sand, or sand 
and charcoal, attached to the cistern will remove these 

impurities. If many leaves are likely to fall on the roof, 

a wire netting should be placed over the entrance to the 
conducting pipe, and the accumulation of leaves be occa- 

sionallyremoved. (The dormer-windows give ready ac- 
cess to the guiters and roof.) 

Other Items.—See last month, page 89, for various 
items, as grape arbor, siding, moulding (used in first and 
second stories in this house) for painting, etc., etc. There 
are 16 pantries or closets—an important thing to be pro- 
vided in any house. One of the upper rooms may be 
used for a store-room, if desired, as there are in all 9 
rooms that may be used as bed chambers....As a matter 
of due credit and a stimulus to perfection in workman- 
ship, we give the names of the chief artisans of these and 
the house described last month: General Superintendent, 
as well as architect, and a hard worker himself, Joun 
Donap ; Mason-work, Hendrickson Jarvis, and Geo. W. 
Lewis (1 house); Painters, Torrington & Brown; Plum- 
ber and Gas-fitter, Henry Lewis; Roof-work, and putting 
up Furnaces, Benj. G. Field; Sash and Blinds, Henry 
Christic; Stairs, etc., John L. Smith—all of Flushing; 
Doors, by Little, Fowler & Fleet, of New York City. 

COST.—We give the actual cost of these houses, which 
may be taken as a comparative criterion. (These were 
built with special economy in purchase of material, and 
work, as noted last month, but probably timber, etc., 
will range below the rates of New York and vicinity, and 


skilled labor averages lower, in most of the country. For’ 


ordinary country and village residences of the same size 
and conveniences, a less expensive style of finish, out- 
side and in, would often be adopted, so that the cost 
would range all the way from $7,000 to $9,000): Timber, 
$345 ; lumber of all kinds, $1,105; mason work and ma- 
terial, $1,547 ; carpenter work, $1,103; digging cellar, $20; 
digging and stoning privy vault, $25; grading, $40; cis- 
tern, $35; painting, $350; sash and glazing, $130; blinds, 
$85; roof, slate and tin, including gutters, and window 
and chimney zine and tin, $450; plumbing, with marble 








and wood-work, $490; range, with water-back con- 
nection, $60; outside drains, $50; furnace, with setting, 
piping, registers, etc., $300; stairs, $260; piazza steps, 
newels, banisters and railing, $150; arbor, privy, and 
lattice screens, $80; fencing, $125 ; sidewalks, $40; hard- 
ware, nails, locks, hinges, sash-weights, bells, etc., etc., 
$288; mouldings, $130; doors, kiln-dried, $140; marble 
mantels, $200; summer piecés and grates; $80; vas pip- 
ing, $60 ; ventilators, $25; cartage, and many sundries, 
$293; average interest on outlay while building, $180. 
Total Cost of House, exclusive of land, $8,186. 





House Building Questions.—Numer- 
ous recent inquiries about constructing wash-trays, 
plumbing work, tanks, etc., are necessarily delayed to a fu- 
ture number, for want of room, and to prepare engravings. 





Sheep in Colorado.—Mr. Daniel Witter, 
the United States Assessor at Denver, sends us the fol- 
lowing statement made by a gentleman of his acquaint- 
ance: ‘‘I will furnish some items of a flock of sheep 
owned by Mr. Crowell, numbering a little over one thou- 
sand, of the breed called the Iowa Stock sheep. Their 
clip last season was within a trifle of 4]bs. per fleece, av- 
erage, after washing. Their increase per annum, Mr. 
Crowell informs me, is 90 per cent, and to-day, of his 
stock, there are eight hundred fit for the butcher's. stall. 
Many of these sheep when driven here were afflicted with 
foot-rot, and other diseases that are common in the 
States, but they rapidly recovered in this climate, and 
now no sign of disease exists among them. Mr. C. says 
this soil and climate is a certain and speedy cure for foot- 
rot. Thedry earth and alkali that exist on the surface 
seem to be the natural remedy. The pure water, excel- 
lent climate and nutritious grasses are the great mutton 
and wool producing secrets. Thetimeis not far distant 
when the Arkansas valley of Colorado will contain mil- 
lions of the finest sheep in the world.” 

Marris on the Pig.—Mr. Joseph Harris, 
of Rochester, has long been a raiser of thorough-bred 
pigs, and has experimented largely in crossing these ani- 
mals on the contnon swine of the country. Mr. H. now 
presents, in aneat volume of a little over 200 pages, an 
excellent manual upon the subject. The various foreign 
breeds are described and their qualities discussed, as are 
those breeds which are considered to be purely Ameri- 
can. The principles of breeding, the care of young pigs, 
feeding, fattening, the construction of piggeries, and 
other pertinent matters are treated with satisfactory full- 
ness. The work is illustrated by numerous engravings 
of the different breeds, plans of houses, troughs, etc. 
We have heretofore, in this department of agricultural 
literature, been mainly dependent upon reprints of 
foreign works, and we are glad to be able to present a 
work so well gglapted to the wants of the American 
farmer and breeder. Published at this office. Price, 
$1.50, post-paid. 





Bad Smelling Cisterns.—Mrs. “R. B. 
J.,’’ Delaware.—The bad odor does not arise from the 
cement, but from the organic substances washed into the 
cistern from the roof. The remedy is to clean the cis- 
tern and wash it out, and then to have all the water that 
flows into it filtered. For the present a filter may be 
prepared thus: Takea keg holding half a barrel or more, 
put in Ginches of clean coarse gravel, upon this 4 inches 
of sand, then several inches of ireshly heated charcoal, 
pounded small, with the dust blown out, to be covered 
with 4 inches of sand and 6 of gravel. The water is 
poured in at the top and drawn off at the bottom as 
wanted. A coarse bag, filled (while wet) with hot char- 
coal broken up somewhat, and suspended over a cistern or 
well, will often destroy bad odors and flavors in the water. 





Improving Hogs.—“ P. P.,”’ Kuma, IIL— 
You cannot do better than to use a thorough-bred Essex 
or Berkshire on your large, grade Chester County sows. 
It will improve the quality of the pork and give more for 
the food consumed. 


Will it Payto Raise Cattle 2?—PB. L. 
Tudor, Ontario, asks if it will pay to raise cattle when 
they sell at from 3c. to 6c. per Ib. in gold—oats selling 
for 30c. per bushel and hay $8 per ton, and other things in 
proportion, with good pasture in summer?” It will pay 
better than raising oats and hay and selling them at these 
prices. But be careful to get cattle that will sell at 6c., 
instead of 3c. per Ib. 





What are the Best Roots to Raise 
for Milch Cows ?—Parsnips and mangel wurzels. For 
feeding late in the falland early winter, nothing is supe- 
rior to cabbages. But the cows should have bran and 
meal, and hay, corn-stalks or straw in addition. In this 
climate we cannot afford to raise root crops and cab- 
bages for cows unless we adopt high breedin. 
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Mow to Manage a Farm of Seven 
Acres.—A subscriber of the American Agriculturist, in 
Pennsylvania, who has hitherto been a mechanic, has 
bought seven acres of Jand that have been in grass and 
not plowed for 20 years. He wants to raise small fruits, 
to keep two cows, and proposes to raise cabbages, etc., to 
feed them on. He has had “no experience in working 
the soil, and has to depend on books and papers for in- 
formation.” We woukl not discourage him, but he 
must not expect to obtain large crops the first season. 
Iiis first aim should be to get the land underdrained, 
clean and rich. Buy clover hay and bran for the cows. 
This will make good milk and rich manure. Compost 
this manure and any other material than can be obtained, 
with bone-dust. In the meantime break up a portion of 
the grass land,and plow it and work it two or three 
times, and next spring put on the manure at the rate of 
20 tons peracre, and plow it in and harrow thoroughly. 
The land will then be ready for anything. For cabbagcs 
use about 300 lbs. of superphosphate tothe acre. Keep 
the land constantly stirred, and a good crop may be ex- 
pected. The probabilities are, however, that the cab- 
bages will be worth more to scll than to feedout. If so, 
sell them and buy clover hay, bran, oil-cake, etc., for the 
cows. It must be your constant aim to make rich ma- 
nure. You can do nothing on a small farm without it. 
With it, and clean culture, you can do everything. 





Sap Spouts.—“M.,” Bainbridge, O., says: 
** We have been interested in Mr. Chamberlain’s articles 
on sugar making, published in the Agréiculturist, but 
think him behind the times in using the wooden spout, 
though I see he is going to try the metalic ones. He can 
get all the wooden ones he wants among the farmers here, 
for carrying them off. We use the tin ones here almost 
exclusively. They are not so liable to sour, the sap all 
running out. Sap will start quicker and trees keep fresh 
longer. Many do not cut the trees over, the entire sea- 
son. Besides, they are not bulky, only 2'4 inches in 
fength, and onecan carry enough to tap alarge bush ina 
common pail. They have worked their way avainst strong 
prejudice, until now nearly all in this section use them.” 
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Essex Pigs, 


The Essex is the largest of the small breed of pigs— 
larger than the small Yorkshire, or Suffolk, or small 
Berkshire. It is, in fact, what is now known in England 
as a medium or middle brecd. At twelve or fourteen 
months old, we have had them dress over 409 Ibs. They 
are entirely black, but when dressed are as white as the 
whitest. Their flesh is remarkably firm, and the lard of 
the best quality. They have small bones, small upright 
ears, short snout, good check and shoulders, square 
bodies, short legs, and capital hams. ‘M&cy are remark- 
ably cempact, and appear much smaller than they really 
are. They are the quietest and most gentle of all pigs; 
are good breeders, and mothers. But their crowning 
excellence is their purity of breed—and, as a conse- 
quence, they impress their good qualities with great force 
on any common sows with which they may be crossed. 

They will improve any breed with which they are 
crossed. We have crossed them with the large Berk- 
shires, with perhaps a slight reduction in size, but with 
a marked improvement in form, fattening qualities and 
early maturity. Crossed with a large, coarse, Chester 
White sow, we get pigs either all black or black-and- 
white. For large,common pigs tobe kept until they 
are a year or eighteen months old, this cross is admira- 
ble. For smaller pigs, with less bone and offal, and that 
will fat at nine months ora year old, another cross with 
the Essex is desirable. A third cross would give pigs 
almost as fine-boned as the pure Essex. Such pigs can 
be fattened at four or five months old, and afford the 
choicest and most delicate of fresh pork—an article as 
yet almost unknown in our general markets, but which, 
when once known, is sure to command good prices. 

From the smallness of offal and exceedingly quict dis- 
position, the Essex are easy keepers. They are good 
graziers. We know of no breed superior to them in this 
respect. With the run of a good clover pasture, well- 
wintered grade or thorough-bred Essex pigs will keep 
in fine growing condition all summer, and if allowed in 
such a pasture, two or three ears of corn each per day, 
with access to fresh water, will grow very rapidly, and 
be at all times ready for the butcher. This is the cheap- 
est way of making pork. For the mere purpose of mak- 
ing pork we would not recommend the thorongh-bred 
Essex. They arctoofineand delicate. Their.great valuc 
consists in their capacity of improving any of the large, 
coarse breeds, or in fact, any kind of common pigs. For 
this purpose they must be bred pure. What a farmer needs 
to improve his stock is thorough-bred males. Andin pigs 
there is no breed more thoroughly established than the 
Essex. Engravings of some excellent specimens of this 
breed are given upon the first page cf this number. 

















Tobacco Culture. 


There is no crop that can be raised upon the farm with 
only farm hands and appliances that is more profitable 
than tobacco. Every year the knowledge of the great 
profits gained by experienced cultivators leads novices to 
attempt and fail. Every year there are many farmers who 
over-estimate their ability to take care of the crop they 
prepare for and plant, and hence meet with loss. No 
inexperienced person should attempt to raise a large 
patch, and whoever raises it should regard the crop sec- 
ond to none, but always attend to it, even if others suf- 
fer. A good crop is 2,000 lbs. per acre; this, at 25c. per 
Ib., would bring in $500 per acre. Were $200 per acre 
sacredly applied to the purchase of manure, and the to- 
bacco cultivated two, and never more than three years on 
the same ground, and made to take its place in a regular 
rotation, we have no doubt this exhausting and labor- 
taxing crop would be a very beneficial one to both 
farms and purses in sections favorable toits growth. 


Tobacco Seed-Beds.—The preparation of the 
secd-bed should be commenced as carly as the frost is out 
of the ground. A warm spot with a southern exposure, 
often with a fence or building upon the north, is selected, 
the soil being a fine, deep, garden loam, rich and mellow. 
One square rod of seed-bed furnishes, under almost any 
circumstances, many more than enough plants for an 
acre. A heavycoating of well rotted hog-pen or other 
manure is applied and forked under, leaving a rough sur- 
face ; upon this straw and brush, to the depth of six inches 
or so, gre spread and set on fire, provided the land is not 
dangerously near some building. This kills the weed- 
seeds to the depth of about three inches, and leaves a coat- 
ing of ashes upon the surface, which may then be raked 
smooth, with a gentle slope to the south, Ifthe nights 
are frosty and the weather unfavorable, the ground may 
be left rough awhile, and it is often worth while to apply 
adressing of guano or a superphosphate before finishing 
off the bed. The best way to apply guano is in solution, 
and barn-yard liquor is equally good. Liquid manure may 
be put on very strong before or when the seeds are sown, 
but not after they germinate. As soon as the soil is 
warm, roll the bed and rake it over. Mix one table-spoon- 
ful of sced witha quart of fine sifted soil for each rod, 
rubbing the whole through the hands, and sifting it, again 
and again; divide it in two or three parts, and sow each 
over the whole bed broadcast, and then roll it, or patit 
over witha board ora snow shovel. If the weather is warm 
and dry, water it with asprinkler. The seeds start slowly 
and irregularly, and may be encouraged by occasional 
watering with dilute manure water. The young plants are 
often attacked by a little black fly, which is driven off by 
occasionally sifting wood-ashes lightly overthem. The 
best seed for the Northern States is doubtless that of the 
Connecticut Seed-leaf variety. Before the seeds come up, 
all weeds that show themselves should be pulled. A bed 4 
feet wide and 66 feet long contains one square rod of 
land. If several acres are to be planted to tobacco, it 
would be well, perhaps, to calculate that three beds would 
supply plenty of plants for four or five acres, and sow 
them at intervals of a week apart, that one or the other 
might escape unfavorable vicissitudes of weather. 


The Relations of Tobacco to the Soil.— 
The repeated analyses of tobacco, and of the grains of 
wheat, corn and other crops, demonstrate that in culti- 
vating it for market we remove as much of the constitu- 
ents of the soil with one good crop, as would be removed 
by a dozen or fifteen crops of our ordinary grains. As an 
offset to this fact we have another, viz: The actual 
amount of manure added to the soil to insure a fine crop 
of tobacco is not more than twice as much as would be 
required to produce first-rate crops of wheat or corn; and 
with this application, good crops of ** the weed” are taken 
year afteryear. Two thingsarecertain—ist. The manure 
supplies directly but a portion of the constituents of the 
tobacco ash ; 2d. Those which are lacking are supplied 
by the soil, which is acted upon by the manure, by water, 
by the air and by tillage, by all of which, these anti-con- 
stituents are brought into an available condition. When 
the soil ceases to yield those constituents (particularly 
potash) which ordinary manure does not supply in suffi- 
cient quantity, the tobacco crop will inevitably fall off. 


‘In some soils this comes after a few years; but by judi- 


cious rest and cropping with other plants, and proper ma- 
nuring, tobacco culture wiil again be profitable. 


What Crops Should Follow Tobacco ?— 
“LL. A. C.**—Tobacco leaves the land in admirable condi- 
tion for a crop of wheat, to be followed by grass, which 
willdo well for several years. Almost any of our com- 
mon crops will do well after tobacco. Roots find potash 
enough. Potatoes, if planted on good tobacco land, which 
has not been over-cropped, even two years in suc- 
cession, will usually indicate no lack of this substance, 
though peculiarly sensitive to its absence. Ruta-bagas 
(Swedes) are favored by the amount of the phosphates 





left as a residuum in old tobacco land, and these itis 
well known, are peculiarly advantageous to all the tants 
family. It is for the same reason that cabbazes are Pe 
quently cultivated after tobacco with good success, 
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Norway and other Oats.—Some time 
ago we askcd for the experience of our readers who had 
tried the Norway oats. We condense the statements Te. 
ceived, but neither color nor qualify them: 

Luther Bailey, Jewett, N. ¥.—Sowed 1 bushel 6 quarts; 
harvested 60 bushels, and thinks he can raise 100 bushels, 

John Baxter, New Lisbon, N. Y.—Bought of Jones & 
Clark half a bushel, which cost $5; ‘‘found them the 
most disgracefully, dirty seed ever vended.” Sowed on tho 
best land he had, and they turned ont to be * Horsemane” 
oats, which he could have bought for 60c. per bu. at home, 

John J. Horton, of White Plains, N. Y.—Sowed Jatg 
and on inferior land; they grew well, 5 feet high, with 
heavy heads; were the best he ever raised. After they 
were ripe they were not lodged by two heavy storms, 

Clark L. Horton, Coventryville, N. Y.—Sowed 15 )bs,- 
harvested 19 bushels by measure (23 by weight), weiched 
nearly 3) bs. per bushel; grew to 5 or @ feet high; land 
rich. <A terrific storm prostrated them. 

C. C. Phelps, Vernon, N. Y.—Sced of Heffron; oats 
stood 5to6 feet high; did not lodge; were cut by wire 
worms ; yielded St bushels per acre. 

Addison Ely, Elizabethtown, Pa.—Sced, from Jones & 
Clark, very light ; sowed on good ground; yield, very poor, 

John K. Busteed, Union, N. Y,—Tried Surprise, Nor. 
way, White Norway and Swedish, and is greatly in fayor 
of the Surprise for carliness and weight per bushel, 

Wm. M. Blakewell, no Post-Office, probably in Pennsy] 
yvania—Sowed 1 bushel black oats, which weighed 42 Ibs. : 
sowed on fair land with 175 Ibs. of guano; harvested 16 
bushels weighing 28 lbs. per bu. The color changed from 
black to gray-and-white ; greatly inferior to common oats, 

John T. Bramhall, Falls Church, Va.—Sowed, rather 
late, 4 quarts clean seed, which weighed 387 lbs. to the 
bushel ; harvested 314 bushels weighing 25% lbs. per bu.; 
grew tall, and lodged when nearly ripe. Thinks “‘ the Nor- 
way a first-class oat, but not all that was claimed for it,” 

Bdward J. Ivy, Tampton, Va.—Bought 1 quart of seed; 
got 75 qts., and Icft 5or6 in the straw. Says they will 
yicld three times as mach as any othcr oat he ever saw. 

James E, Blake, Granville, Ill.—Says he never saw 
their equal; speaks in high terms of the straw as fodder. 

R. F. Brumfield, Kirkmansville, Ky.—Bonght 1 quart, 
which came torn open and one-third gone ; sowed on 1 
yards of low land: they were hurt by being flooded and 
by the drought, yet he gathered 3 pecks which he ‘would 
not part with for anything in reason.” 

J. W. Speering, Humboldt, Kan.—Sowed 1 bushel and 
2 Ibs., and estimates his crop at 100 bushels. Says, ** They 
are far superior to any oats I ever saw.” 

Wm. Woodford, Fremont, O0.—Writes, he sowed halfa 
bushel Norway oats ; grew about 6 fect high, and yielded 
25 bushels—more than twice as much as common oats. 

Philip C. Tussing, Winchester, O.—Sowed 13% Ibs. 
the 16th of April, and thrashed 30 bushels from the same. 

IIorace J. Taylor, Claridon, O.—Raised from 1 seed 
5,155 seeds on 21 heads ; the largest head had 406 sceds, 
the smallest 134; 4 husks contained 3 seeds cach. They 
stood straight, about 5 fect high ; straw very Jarge.’” 

C. J. Dietrich, Grand Rapids, Mich.—‘*‘ Drilled in, on 
rather heavy soil, 32]bs. on just oneacre. <A tremendous 
dashing rain packed the ground so hard that not more 
than half the seed came up; yet from what came up I har- 
vested about 60 bushels of oats, that weighed 40 Ibs. to 
the bushel. Straw, 4to 5 feet high, large and stiff; none 
lodged ; heads were very long and full. Surprise oats, in 
the same ficld, with same treatment, yielded only 40 bush- 
els to the acre, and weighed 40 lbs. to the bushel. The 
Surprise is much the prettier oat, but the Norway beats 
them to death in yield.” 

H. Lorentgen reports that Gen. Israel Garrard, of 
Frontenac, Minn., drilled S acres with 1 bushel and 
peck to the acre—(land, a black loamy soil, broke iwo 
years ago, and had last year a crop of wheat on it), The 
yield was alittle over 960 bushels, making 120 to the acre. 

J. E. Davis, South Bend, Ind.—Purchased 2 quarts of 
Norway oats from Jones & Clark; sowed on light soil; 
yield, 230 Ibs., and 8 or 10 small sheaves of common oails. 

Daniel Noble, Bell Plain, Wis.—Sowed 1 bu. on 2 
piece of poor timothy sod, freshly broken up % yield, 
94 bu.; weighed 41 Ibs. They had been twice broken 
into by hogs, and badly trampled; grain thick, like 
barley; onc stool had 19 heads with 4,341 grains. 

White Norway.—FE. M. Angle, Herrick, 
Pa.—Sends a sample. (We know no euch oats.) Tle 
says they yield extremely well, from 120 to 150 bushels 
peracre, and weigh 45 to 50 Ibs. per bushel. 

White Schonen Oats,—Wm. W. Horner, of Mey- 
ers’ Mills, Pa., sowed 1 pint of White Schonen dats, im- 
ported from Hamburg. Yield 4 bushels. He sowed, also, 
1 pint of the Norway oats, and it yielded 2% bushels. 
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Ogden Farm Papers—No, 4. 
Se 
Iam now preparing nine acres and a half for 
corn—being one-sixth of the arable portion of 
the farm. It will afford an opportunity for com- 
paring the effect of two or three different condi- 
tions of preparation of the land. The soil is 
heavy, and before draining was excessively wet, 
although lying over the crown of a high ridge 
with slope enough to make draining easy. 

About one-half of the land was seeded down 
in 1867, and is still in grass; one-third was in 
corn in ’67, in roots (very poor crop) in 1868 and 
produced, with heavy manuring, a very fine 
crop of corn fodder in 1869; one-sixth produced 
a poor crop of hay in 1868 and avery good crop 
of soiling rye in 1869. Of the grass portion, a 
small piece that was manured in September was 
plowed up in October, being a strip about 20 
feet wide across the field, with grass, manured 
at the same time, on cach sideof it. The ma- 
nuring is being done at intervals, by strips 
from one side of the ficld to the other, and will 
not be finished before April. The plowing (ex- 
cept the small strip of grass land plowed last 
full) will all be done immediately before plant- 
ing, and the subsequent treatment of the land 
will be uniform, while if§ condition when I took 
the place was about identical. The result will 
show a comparison between the following con- 
ditions :— 

1. Grass land, top-dressed early in the fall, 
and left untouched until May. 

2. The same land, plowed in the fall, the ma- 
nure being turned under with the sod a month 
after its application—heavy rains having fallen 
in the meantime. 

3. Land that has produced a heavy growth of 
rye, been twice plowed after harvest, manured 
in the winter and plowed again in the spring. 

4, Land (which before produced corn fodder) 
in perfect tilth, very heavily manured, plowed 
during the fall and winter, heavily manured 
again in March and plowed in May. 

5. Grass land manured at various times be- 
tween September and March. 

The most important comparison will be be- 
tween Nos. land 4. The first will probably 
have a heavy spring growth to turn under; the 
last will have had morethorough cultivation and 
exposure in the rough furrow during a very 
freezing and thawing winter. It is hardly pos- 
sible to make any reasonable prophecy of the 
results, but I shall watch the experiment closely, 
and report the different results. If other farm- 
ers would make similar experiments, the va- 
rious results in different soils and climates 
would furnish a foundation from which some 
valuable conclusions might be drawn. 

One of my early ventures was to purchase a 
thorough-bred stallion, son of the old race-horse 
“Wagner,” and of “Fanny King” (a daughter 
of imported “Glencoe”). I had three farm 
mares to breed from, and could hear of but one 
thorough-bred stallion in the State. To send the 
three mares to this horse would cost, for service 
alone, $300. So I bought “Dallas.” He com- 
bines more fully, than any other horse I have 
seen since “Hero’s” time, the qualities of good 
temper, good form, good bone and good blood, 
which are most desirable in a sire. Hoping to 
secure the patronage of my neighbors, I fixed 
the price of his service at $25—to insure. I 
counted without my host; for my neighbors con- 
tinued to send their mares, at $3a leap, to a 
cold-blooded trotter. Dallas has received a few 
mares from a distance, and a few from the 


neighborhood. Although at the price fixed I 

have received less than the cost of keeping him, 
I feel fully compensated by the two mare colts, 
now one year old, that I have in my stable, (one 
mare produced a dead foal) and I think that they 
are enough finer than my neighbors’ colts to 
convince them of the economy of breeding only 
to a thorough-bred sire. My own mares are to 
foal again this spring, and I have laid a founda- 
tion for a stock that will be cheap at its cost. 





Mr. Edward Curran of Utica, asks whether a 
Jersey bull would be the best stock getter for 
the milk and cheese dairies in his section. By 
no means. The Jersey blood is valuable, main- 
ly, because a large quantity of milk, and a 
proportional production of casein, have, in this 

breed, been subordinated to the production of 
cream and butter. A Jersey bull would impart 
to the stock of a cheese, farm, a quality that 
would be little prized, and would probably les- 
sen the value of the stock for the manufacture 
of common cheese. If you want a sure annual 
average of over 200 Ibs. of butter from moderate 
feeding, the nearer you get to having a herd of 
pure Jerseys, the more likely you will be to se- 
cure your object,and the farther you will get from 
a great flow of milk, and a great yield of cheese. 

I have received several letters from readers of 
the Agriculturist asking how they can get my 
high prices for butter. The question is a diffi- 
cult one to answer. It depends much on the 
nearness of a good market, that is, of people 
who are willing to pay an extra price for extra 
quality; but it depends still more on the extra 
quality itself The cows must be good, the feed 
must be good and regularly given, and above 
all, the dairy maid’s part of the work must be 
thorough and untiring from the time the milk is 
brought into the house until the butter is sent 
out of it. The essential qualities of good butter 
are, that it should be worked to a firm, waxy 
texture; perfectly dry, of good color, and but 
very slightly salted. It should be put up in 
neatly printed lumps, and as it goes to market 
each lump should be surrounded with a piece of 
damp muslin, The most that can be said as to 
flavor is that there should be no objectionable 
taste, such as that of turnips or oil-meal. 

If any one of these points is more important 
than another, it is the question of color—for 
most people taste with their eyes rather than 
with their palates. No butter, no matter how 
good, will fetch a high price unless it have a 
high color. In summer there is no difficulty, 
but én the winter season butter is white. I have 
a herd of pure Jersey cattle, the yellow pigment 
peculiar to whose organization has been the 
subject of much study. I have fed them on 
rowen hay, on turnips, on beets, on corn-meal, 
on everything, in short, that they would eat that 
is supposed to contain coloring matter, andI 
have never yet had in winter (from a dozen 
cows) a single pat of butter that was naturally 
more yellow than “cream-laid” paper. During 
the first winter of my operations, Mr. Tyler sent 
me from Philadelphia a pound-print of pecu- 
culiarly deep-colored butter, to encourage me. 
He said its color was due solely to the corn- 
meal on which the cows were plentifully fed. 
He sent me the nameof the maker and I visited 
him the next June. He told me, very frankly, 
that he used annatto the year around, so that his 
customers should not miss the summer color 
when he was obliged to use it in winter. The 
manner of coloring is important, I have tried 








various reoipes, including carrot juice in the 


churn, and I think that nothing equals pure an- 
natto, or rather the solid extract of annatto. 

With Jersey cows, and I think with any oth- 
ers, While fed on succulent grass or corn fodder, 
it is not necessary to color during the summer 
season, but assoon asthe color begins to pale in 
the autumn, a very little annatto should be 
added, the quantity being increased at each 
churning until the artificial has entirely sup- 
planted the natural tint. 

Annatto hasanother effect besides giving the 
color. Itisastrong flavoring substance, and in 
countries where it grows it is much used in 
cooking on account of both its aromatic and 
its chromatic quality. In the dairy, it not only 
improves the looks of butter and cheese, but 
imparts a flavor that is a nearer approach to the 
“sweet vernal grass” taste than it is possible to 
obtain in any other way. The ordinary annatto 
of commerce is objectionable on account of its 
adulterations, but the pure dry extract (annatto- 
ine) is inevery way desirable. 

The use of annatto is very simple and easy. 
The darker extract being used, (there are two 
kinds) about 1"|2 grains should be weighed out 
for each pound of butter to be made. This 
should be dissolved over night in boiling hot 
water, and kept in a warm place. In the morn- 
ing it should be strained into the churn through 
a piece of fine cambric. The color given to the 
butter is not precisely that of summer, laving a 
somewhat more reddish cast, but it is very rich, 
and the product is in every way improved by 
the application. Even for shipping to distant 
markets, the extra care above recommended will 
be amply repaid. There are dozens of buyers 
in New York City who are seeking for butter of 
extra quality for their retail trade, who would 
gladly pay even 50 per cent above the market 
price if they could be sure of a regular supply, 
no matter how small; and they will soon scent 
outa fancy brand. 





After experimenting with various patented 
butter-workers, I have got one up on my own 
account after a model that I saw in use in Penn- 
sylvania, and I like it better than any of the 
more complicated devices. It is simply a white 
oak table, two feet long and three feet wide, 
made of very heavy stuff, so as to stand firmly, 
one side being one inch lower than the other, 
with agroove along the lower edge to lead the 
buttermilk to one corner, from which it drips 
into a pail. The butter is laid on this table and 
worked with a blunt-edged white oak knife 12 
inches long and 5 inches wide, with a projection 
6 inches long at each end, for handles. The 
whole is made of *|, inch stuff, worked thinner 
at the edges. The handles are two inches wide 
with rounded edges. With this apparatus the 
butter is worked out into a flat mass, wiped dry 
with a cloth containing a damp sponge, then 
cut crosswise and wiped again; then rolled to- 
gether and re-worked—and so on until it is 
ready to receive the salt, which is worked ia 
with the same implement. 

My German dairy woman has taught me one 
wrinkle that may be new to others. When the 
butter has been thoroughly worked and is spread 
out thin upon the table, a knife isdrawn through 
it from end to end at intervals of an inch, and 
then drawn through crosswise, soas to cut the 
whole mass into small square sections. It is 
then rolled together, flattened out and cut 
again—and again. Every cow hair in the but- 
ter that comes in contact with the knife is drawn 
out by it. I have never seen more than two or 
three hairs taken from one churning, (and itis a 
mystery how they came there) but with the ut- 
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most care that can be given fine hairs will some- 
times pass through the strainer, and one of these 
in a pat of butter might cost a first-rate customer. 


Horse Papers for Farmers.—No. 4. 


oe 

It will be understood, that in the hints for the 
feeding of the colt from the time of his concep- 
tion until he is a year old, Ihave had in view, not 
theaverage colt of the breeding farm,but a special 
animal that is intended for the personal service 
of the farmer and his family, for probably 20 
years; an animal sprung froma noble sire and 
capable of a far higher development than tlic 
average work horse of the country ;—not bred 
for sale, but expected to pay for extra care, extra 
food, and extra thought, by a long life of willing 
and efficient service. Withsuch an animal, the 
question of education is hardly less important 
than that of food, for we not only want strength 
and vigor, but the courage and intelligence with- 
out which, strength and vigor will lose half their 
usefulness, and become a source of danger. 

The horse that we have under consideration 
is to be the companion of our children, a helper 
in our labors, and a willing servant of our 
“women folks.” These relations require that 
he should be docile, tractable, willing and good 
tempered, and the preparation for all these is 
best commenced when he is not more than a 
month old. 

He should, even at this early age, become ac- 
customed to the caresses of old and young. 
By the time he is six weeks old, a light halter 
may be put on his head, and after he gets used 
to this, a leading-strap may be buckled into it, 
and he may be very gently coaxed to follow a 
man who leads his mother at the same time. If 
he is disposed to pull back, he must be taught, 
then and there, that this is no part of the pro- 
gramme. Don’t try to pull him in the opposite 
direction, but stand as firm as a rock until he 
gives up pulling and slackens the rein of his 
own accord. Then fondle him and induce him 
to step forward if possible. Perfect good tem- 
per and indomitable patience at this lesson will 
be worth more than a year’s pounding and 
“breaking-in,” when he is five years old. He 
has to learn at some time in his life that man is 
his master, and he will be a better horse all his 
days if he learns at the same time, that man is 
his friend. This lesson, once fairly implanted 
in his mind, will never be lost, unless as a result 
of inexcusable ill-treatment. 

Mr. Charles L. Sharpless, of Philadelphia, 
breaks his colts to harness at the age of six 
weeks, and he claims that even if they never 
have a strap on them again until they are old 
enough for work, they seem never to forget this 
early teaching, and to take kindly to the har- 
ness from the first.. He has a very light har- 
ness and a pair of small wheels, with light but 
strong shafts attached to the axle. Going into 
the pasture with his apparatus, he takes the colt 
by the halter and leads him up quietly with his 
mother, to inspect every part of the gearing. 

Each part of the harness is subjected to his 
examination, and is then put quietly into its 
place, and loosely buckled. He is allowed to 
walk around in these until he becomes thor- 
oughly accustomed to them. This part of the 
operation may require several repeated attempts, 
as the greatest care must be taken to neither 
frighten nor disgust the pupil. After he has be- 
come perfectly comfortable and ‘at home” in 
the harness, the man leading him drags the 
wheels about with him in the field, until he pays 
no attention to the shafts striking against his 





sides. After this, they are gently passed over 
his back and he is made to walk between them. 
Then they are passed through the tugs and he 
is allowed gradually to feel their weight. Then 
the traces are made fast and he is allowed to 
draw more and more of the load for himself un- 
til he has become a tolerably good harness horse. 

In another instance that has come under my 
notice, a colt that had been taught this much 
was daily hitched to his drag and left to him- 
self in a small barn-yard, and it was astonishing 
to see how soon he learned to manage it. In 
going under an open shed in the yard, the 
wheel caught against a post, and he turned and 
looked at it, and experimented with it, until, 
after several attempts, he backed it out of the 
way, and came in clear. 

Of course his groom, a very careful man, 
watched him carefully, and took care that he 
did not become frightened and injure himself, 
but he soon learned to allow for his cart-wheels 
in moving about in the yard, as though they 
were a part of himself. At times he was al- 
lowed to amuse himself with a whiffle-tree dan- 
gling by the traces against his heels, and again 
with the loose traces striking against his legs. 
All this requires very little time and is rather 
an interesting amusement, than a task, and it 
insures an education of the young animal which 
no amount of rough riding and breaking-in 
could accomplish. 

I believe that the coming generation of farm- 
ers will make more use of the saddle than their 
fathers do, and that no family horse will be con- 
sidered perfectly satisfactory unless he is a tol- 
rable saddle horse. Education for the saddle 
as well as for the harness, should be commenced 
with the foal. He should Jearn to bear the 
weight of a child on his back, and to carry it 
about without being alarmed. Both the weight 
and the sight of the human being in that posi- 
tion are novel, and should not be too suddenly 
presented. Of course, a colt only six weeks old 
should have only a very small child placed on 
its back. The little shaver may be taken in his 
father’s arms and slowly insinuated into his 
place without danger of a fracas, although the 
attempt may have to be repeated many times 
before the colt understands what is wanted. 
In training, it may be set down as a universal 
rule, with young animals or with old, that, un- 
less they have been at some time grossly ill-treat- 
ed, they only need to understand what is wanted 
of them, to do it at once if within their power. 

A colt that has been safely carried through 
its first year—well bred, well trained, and 
abundantly fed—starts his second year with a 
fair chance of making constant progress with 
even ordinary treatment. All that he now re- 
quires, until heis old enough for use, is good 
pasture in summer, and good hay in winter, al- 
though a little grain, (say two quarts of oatsa 
day,) “to keep him going,” will tell with good 
effect on his size and on his muscular develop- 
ment. He will probably be better fitted for 
work at four years old with it, than at five years 
old without it, and the saving of a year will 
more than pay for the extra feed. 

During the whole time of the animal’s growth 
he will be benefited by being made a compan- 
ion, and it will be all the better if the pasture 
is near the house, so that he can have daily at- 
tention. He will soon learn to come for a piece 
of bread or sugar, and to stand for a little comb- 
ing of his mane and tail and the smoothing of 
his legs and back. Itis hardly to be expected 
that a busy farmer will have much time for ex- 
ercising a young horse before he is old cnough 





to work, but any attention paid him in the wal 
of leading or driving about (without a vehicle 
will help in the final training. Howeyer well 
developed he may be, no horse that is not fully 
thorough-bred (and brought up in a racing sta. 
ble, at that,) should be put to work before he is 
four years old. 





Castration is performed with more safety, and 
more easily, just before weaning than at a later 
period ; but if the colt lacks development in pis 
fore-quarters—has too light a neck, or too low 
withers—he will improve in these respects jf 
allowed to go “entire” until a year or more old, 
It would be useless to give here the directions 
for performing the operation, as it should a). 
ways be entrusted to a skilled hand, and skilled 
hands could better instruct me than I them, All 
that I desire is to urge that castration be per. 
formed. Once ina thousand times there may be 
a half-bred horse raised that is worthy to beq 
stallion, but the chances are very strongly 
against him, and it would be better in the end 
that the race of mongrels be not perpetuated, 
That old rule should be ever before us: “Like 
produces like, or the likeness of some ancestor” 
Let us not run the risk of producing the like 
ness of a cold-blooded ancestor. If we have got 
one service of a thordtigh-bred, we can get an- 
other when necessary, and my own conviction 
(based on some experience) is so strong that the 
sire should be really thorough-bred, that 1 would 
sooner pay $100 to have a mare, that is fit to 
breed from at all, served by a “ four-miler” 
than to have her served by a half-bred for noth- 
ing; it would payin the end. Any one who 
will look at the carriage horses belonging to 
even the richest men in the large cities, or who 
will go through the city horse markets looking 
for strictly fine carriage teams, will realize the 
fact that carelessness of breeding has made the 
race nearly extinct. He willsee plenty of “road- 
sters,”’ warranted to show a pace that is of no 
use except for very fast pleasure driving, but he 
will be lucky if he sees one really fine pair of 
well framed and stylish carriage horses. If he 
does, and if the animalsare free from all defects 
and well broken, he will find them held at fabu- 
lous prices, even though they may not be able 
to trot a mile in less than six er seven minutes, 

T believe that three-quarter-bred, well matched, 
well trained and stylish horses—such as may be 
raised from good, honest, cold-blooded grand 
dams—will find, henceforth, a ready sale at 
$2,000 and upward per pair at four years old. I 
also believe that (accidents aside) such animals 
may be bred with certainty; and that the chances 
for getting more would be as great as for get- 
ting less. This sort of horse breeding would pay 
much better than the lottery business of breed- 
ing for fast trotting—where one horse in a hun- 
dred is worth $1,000, and one in a thousand 
$5,000, and nine-tenths of the balance $150. At 
the same time, if breeding to thorough-bred 
stallions became the rule rather than the excep- 
ticn, the average working power of all the horses 
in the country would be doubled by reason of 
the greater briskness, power, stamina and lon- 
gevity that “blood” imparts. The question of 
the influence of blood on fast trotting is a dis 
puted one. If I were to set about the production 
of this class of animals I would raise only 
thorough-breds, and develop the trotting action 
to the utmost in successive generations. Others, 
who have peculiar views about the “ obliquity 
of the 0s calcis,” advocate the mongrel theory. 
Without stopping to argue the question here, I 
may confidently assert that for the guidance of 
farmers my rule for breeding is the safe one. 
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The Northern Hare.—Zepus Americanus. 





The true rabbits live gregariously, and form 
purrows, in which they rear their young. None 
of our rabbits have these habits, and the ani- 
mals which, in this country, are popularly called 
We haye, in North 


rabbits, are strictly hares. 
America, some thir- 


all of which are soli- 
tary in their habits, 
and instead of bur- 
rowing, make forms 
or nests of grass up- 
on the ground, upon 
which they sit. The 
most common, after 
the Gray or Brown 
Rabbit, is the North- 
ern Hare, also called 
White Rabbit. It is 
found from Virginia 
to Canada, andas far > 
west as the plains of 
the Missouri. It is 
considerably larger 
than the common 
rabbit,has ears larger 
in proportion to the 
size of the head, and 
a Jonger hind foot. 
The feet are.so thick- 
ly covered with hair, 
that the animal 
makes but little impression upon the snow. 
In summer, the color of the animal is of a red- 
dish or cinnamon brown above, and white be- 
neath the body; the short tail is sooty brown 
above, and dull grayish beneath. In winter, 
the pelage changes to white, but when the hair 
is parted, lead color and cinnamon color are 
seen below. The fur, at all scasons, has arough 
and shaggy look, on which account the skins 
are of little value. The animal weighs from 
three to six and a 
half pounds. This 
hare inhabits dense 
swamps in winter, 
but in summer finds 
a retreat on higher 
ground. It is very 
seldom seen in the 
day-time, as it does 
its foraging during 
the evening and 
night. It forms well 
worn paths or runs, 
which it is said to 
follow for years, and 
mary are taken by 
means of snares or 
traps, set in these 
runs. When pur- 
sued, it runs, or 
rather leaps, with 
great speed, and en- 
deavors to escape 
the hunter by avoid- 
ing the open ground, 
doubling and turn- 
ingamong the thick 
est woods and undergrowth. It is much more 
fierce than the common rabbit, and when cap- 
tured, bites and scratches with considerable 
energy. Numbers of this hare are sent to the 
New York market every winter, but as they are 
not highly esteemed, they sell for a low price. 
The flesh is dry and hard, and much inferior to 
that of the common gray rabbit. It has been 
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stated that the hare was introduced from Eng- 
land into Canada, and from thence spread over 
a large part of the United States. This is an 
error, as the European hare differs from ours in 
many respects. It is larger, with ears longer 
in proportion to the size of the head, and it 
does not change its color with the seasons. 





THE NORTHERN HARE—(Lepus Americanus.) 


Sultan Fowls. 
a 

The Sultans were introduced from Turkey 
into England about the year 1854. They are 
an exceedingly beautiful and attractive breed, 
closely resembling the Polands in many of their 
characteristics, yet differing from them essenti- 
ally in others. Their plumage is of the purest 
white, and they are abundantly feathered on 
every part, as shown by our excellent engraving. 
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A PAIR OF SULTAN FOWLS, 


The comb is forked, at least it is in two parts, 
which, in the case of the cock from which the 
engraving was taken, so resembled a crescent, 
that every one was struck with the appropriate- 
ness of the combination of crescent and turban 
fora Turkish fowl. They have full Polish crests, 
and muffs or beards in both sexes. The body 
feathers are soft and abundant; the hackle 











flowing; the sickle feathers well developed ; the 
legs fully feathered to the tips of the toes; the 
feathers of the hocks having stiff quills and.ex- 
tending back in a line with the thighs, which is 
called being “vulture hocked.” The hens are 
persistent layers, rarely or never wanting to sit. 
They lay large, white eggs, and many of them. 
The breed is reput- 
ed to be easily kept, 
and hardy, easily 
confined, and useful 
as well as ornamen- 
tal. The chickens 
feather very young, 
and hence are deli- 
cate, as is usually 
the case with breeds 
upon which the 
feathers come before 
the young bird has 
built up its frame 
sufficiently to sustain 
the draft upon it 
Without becoming 
too much weakened. 
Severalimportations 
of these fowls have 
been made within a 
year or more, and 
naturally have at- 
tracted much atten- 
tion at the exhibi- 
tions where they 
have been shown. 
The stock of Sultans in this country is small, 
but they have proved themselves hardy in our 
climate, and useful as layers. They are less 
than medium-sized fowls, but have plump bodies, ’ 
and, ifabundant, would be excellent for the table. 
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Osier Willow as a Hedge. 








We recently saw a successful hedge grown 
from the Osier willow. It was strengthened at 
the top and in the 
middle by inter- 
weaving the branch- 
es, Without severing 
them from the 
stock, These living 
ligatures became 
stronger every year 
and added to the 
stiffness of the 
fence. It was kept 
trimmed on the top 
at the hight of six 
feet. It turned cat- 
tle perfectly in its 
fourth year, and is 
constantly growing 
stronger. It was 
kept at its required 
hight by cutting an- 
nually a crop of 
boughs from the top 
for basket willow. 
This is a novelty in 
the way of growing 
willows, but we do 
not see why Osiers 
may not be grown just as well six feet from the 
ground, as upon its surface. The wands are 
quite as vigorous, and of as good quality, The 
double office this willow serves, treated in this 
vay, would induce some, perhaps, to cultivate 
if, who otherwise would not think of it, The 
owner of this hedge peeled his wands by hand, 
and sold them in the market for ten cents a 
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pound. He remarked that he was not sure it 
would pay to employ men on purpose to peel 
willows, but as it furnished occupation for rainy 
days, he thought it paid. Ifthe willows were 
worked up into home-made baskets without 
peeling, it might pay still better than to sell the 
rods at the present market price. They make 
a very durable basket, serving all farm purposes 
quite as well as those of oak or ash. The 
making of baskets is described and illustrated in 
the Am. Agriculturist for April and June, 1867. 
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Walks and Talks on the Farm—No. 76. 
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“T cannot afford to wait for clover and sum- 
mer fallowing,” writes an intelligent New York 
gentleman, a dear lover of good stock, who has 
bought an exhausted New England farm, “I 
must have a portion of it producing good crops 
right off.” Very well. A farmer’with plenty 
of manure can do wonders in a short time. Set 
a gang of ditchers to work, and put in under- 
drains where most needed. Have teams and 
plows enough to do the work rapidly. As soon 
as the land is drained and plowed, put ona heavy 
roller. Then sow 500 lbs. of Peruvian guano 
per acre broadcast, or its equivalent in some 
other fertilizer. Follow with a Shares’ harrow. 
This will mellow the surface and cover the 
guano without disturbing the sod. Follow with 
a forty-toothed harrow and roll again, if needed, 
working the land until there is three or four 
inches of fine, mellow surface soil. Then mark 
off the land in rowsas straight as an arrow, and 
plant corn. Cultivate thoroughly and kill every 
weed. If the ditchers cannot get through until 
it is too lateto plant corn, drillin beans on the 
last drained part of the field. 

Another good crop to raise on a stock farm is 
cornfodder. Thiscan be drilled in from time to 
time as the land can be got ready. Put on half a 
ton of guano per acre and harrow in, and then 
mark off the rows three feet apart, and drill in 
four bushels of corn per acre. Cultivate thor- 
oughly and expect a great crop. By the last 
of July the Ayrshire cows will take kindly to 
the succulent corn fodder, and with three or 
four quarts of meal a day, it will enable each of 
them to make 10 Ibs. of butter a week. 

For the pigs, sow a few acres of peas. These 
will do well on sod land, sown early or late, 
or a part early and a part late, as most conven- 
ient. Sow broadcast and harrow in 500 Ibs. of 
Peruvian guano per acre and 200 lbs. of gypsum. 
Drill in three bushels of peas per acre, or, sow 
broadcast, and cover them with a Shares’ har- 
row. Commence to feed the crop green assoon 
as the pods are formed, and continue to feed 
out the crop, thrashed, or unthrashed, until the 
middleof November. Up to this time the bugs 
do comparatively little damage. The pigs will 
thrive wonderfully on this crop, and make the 
richest and best of manure. 

T have little faith in any attempt to raise root 
crops on land not previously well prepared. But 
as it is necessary to have some mangel wurzel 
and Swede turnips for the Ayrshire cows and 
Long-wool sheep next winterand spring, select 
the cleanest and richest land that can be found 
that was under cultivation last season. If fall- 
plowed the chances of success will be doubled. 
Plow the land two or three times and cultivate, 
harrow, and roll till it is as mellowasa garden. 
Sow 400 Ibs. of Peruvian guano and 800 lbs. of 
good superphosphate per acre broadcast and 
harrow itin. Ridge up the land into ridges 2"|, 
to 3 ft. apart, with a double mold-board plow. 











Roll down the ridges with a light roller and 
drill in the seed. Sow the mangel wurzel in 
May—the earlier the better—and the Swedes as 
soon afterwards as the land can be thoroughly 
prepared. Better delay till June rather than 
sow on rough land. The first point will be to 
attend to the grassland. This affords the most 
hopeful chance of getting good retufrns the first 
year. But no time is to be lost. Sow 500 lbs. 
of Peruvian guano per acre on all the grass land 
and on the clover, with 200 lbs. of gypsum in 
addition on the latter. If this is sown early 
enough, so that the spring rains dissolve it and 
wash it into the soil, great crops of grass may 
be expected. 

“ But will it pay?” My friend in New York 
is a very energetic and successful business man, 
and he has a real love for farming, and I have 
no sort of doubt that, taking the New York 
business and the farm together, they will afford 
avery handsome profit. Furthermore, I have 
no doubt that if, after he has drained it, he would 
cover the whole farm with 500 lbs. of Peruvian 
guano per acre, or its equivalent, it would pay 
him better than any other agricultural operation 
he is likely to engagein. By the time it was on 
the land the cost would amount to about $25 per 
acre. If he sells no more grass or hay from the 
farm than he would sell if he did not use the 
guano, this twenty-five dollars may very prop- 
erly beadded to the permanent capital invested 
in the farm. And in this aspect of the case, I 
have no hesitation in saying it will pay a high 
rate of interest. His bill for labor will be as much 
in one case as in the other; and if he uses the 
guano he will probably double his crops. His 
grass lands will carry twenty cows instead of 
ten, and if he raises the corn fodder and roots, he 
can probably keep thirty cows better than he 
could otherwise keep a dozen; and, having to 
keep a herdsman in either case, the cost of labor 
will not be much increased. “But you think it 
willnot pay?” It will probably not pay him. 
I do not think Ads business would pav me if I 
lived on my farm and went to New York only 
once or twice a week. If there is one business 
above all others that requires constant attention 
it is farming—and especially stock farming. 
But my friend is right in saying that he cannot 
afford to wait to enrich his land by clover and 
summer fallowing. His land costs too much ; 
he has a Jarge barn and everything requisite to 
keep alarge stock of cattleand sheep. The in- 
terest on farm and buildings and the money ex- 
pended in labor would run on while the dor- 
mant matter in the soil was slowly becoming 
available under the influence of good tillage. 
The large barn must be filled at once, and the 
only way to do this is to apply manure with an 
unsparing hand. If he lived on the farm, I 
should have no doubt that, by adopting this 
course and by keeping improved stock and feed- 
ing liberally, he could make money. Perhaps 
he can find aman who will successfully manage 
the farm under his direction, but the probabili- 
ties are that his present profit and pleasure will 
come from the gratification of his early love for 
country life. 





I had made up my mind to say no more about 
summer fallowing. But it is evident that the 
matter is not understood. An intelligent Ohio 
farmer writes me: “I see that you recommend 
fallow plowing, what are your reasons? Grant- 
ing that the dmmediate result is an increased 
crop, is not theland impoverished ? Will not the 
thorough cultivation of corn or potatoes answer 
as well?” And a distinguished farmer, of this 
State, ina recent communication expressed the 





same idea—that summer fallowing would soon 
impoverish the land. But if this is the case, the 
fault is not in the practice of summer fallowing, 
but in growing too many grain crops and sell. 
ing them, instead of consuming them on the 
farm. Take two fields; summer fallow one and 
sow it to wheat. Plant the other to corn and 
sow wheat after it in the fall. You get, say 35 
bushels of wheat per acre from the summer fa]- 
low. From the other field you get, say 30 bush- 
els of shelled corn per acre, and 10 bushels of 
wheat afterwards. Now, where a farmer is jn 
the habit of selling all his wheat and consuming 
all his corn on the farm, it is evident that the 
practice of summer fallowing will impoverish 
the soil more rapidly than the system of grow. 
ing corn followed by wheat—and for the simple 
reason that more wheat is sold from the farm, 
If no more grain is sold in one case than in the 
other, the summer fallowing will not impoverish 
the soil any more than corn growing. 

My idea of fallowing is this: The soil and the 
atmosphere furnish, on good, well cultivated 
land, plant-food sufficient, say for 15 bushels of 
wheat per acre, every year. It will be sometimes 
more and sometimes Jess, according to the sea- 
son and the character of the soil, but on good, 
strong limestone Jand this may be taken as about 
the average. To grow wheat every year in crops 
of 15 bushels per acre would impoverish the soil 
just as much as to summer fallow and get 
80 bushels of wheat every other year. It is 
the same thing in either case. But in summer 
fallowing we clean the land, and the profits from 
a crop of 80 bushels per acre every other year 
are much more than from two crops of 15 bush- 
els every year. You know that Mr. Lawes has 
a field of about thirteen acres that he sows with 
wheat every year. On the plot that receives no 
manure of any kind the crop for twenty years 
averaged 161}, bushels per acre. It is plowed 
twice every year, and the wheat is hand-hoed in 
the spring to keep it clean. A few years ago, in 
a field adjoining this experimental wheat field, 
and that is of the same character of land, he 
made the following experiment. The land after 
wheat, was fallowed and then sown to wheat; 
then fallowed the next year and again sown to 
wheat, and the next year it was sown to wheat 
after wheat. The following is the result com- 
pared with the yield of the continuously unma- 
nured plot in the experimental field that is sown 
to wheat every year: 

1, YEAR—NO, 1—PAUOW:S 6 0:50565005 000 0cieeseces No crop. 
No. 2—Wheat after wheat...15 bush. 3% pecks. 

2. Yrar—No. 1—Wheat after fallow...37 “ — ‘ 
No. 2—Wheat after wheat...13 “* 34% “ 

3. YEAR—No. 1—Fallow after wheat......... ¢..No crop. 
No, 2—Whceat after wheat...15 bush. 3144 pecks. 

4, YEAR—No. 1— Wheat after fallow...42 “ — “ 
No, 2—Wheat after wheat...21 “ 04% “ 

5. YEAR—No. 1—Wheat after wheat...17 “ 14% “ 
No. 2—Wheat after wheat...17 “ — 

Taking the first four years, we have a total 
yield from the plot sown every year of 56 
bushels 27], pecks, and from the two crops alter- 
nately fallowed a total yield of 79 bushels. The 
next year, When wheat was sown after wheat on 
the land previously fallowed, the yield was al- 
most identical with the yield from the plot that 
has grown wheat after wheat for so many years. 

So far these results do not indicate any ex- 
haustion from the practice of fallowing. On the 
other hand they tend to show that we can get 
more Wheat by sowing it every other year than 
by cropping it every year in succession, The 
reason for this may be found in the fact that in 
a fallow the land is more frequently exposed to 
the atmosphere by repeated plowings and har- 
rowings; and jt should be borne in mind that 
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the effect of stirring the land is not necessarily in 
proportion to the total amount of stirring, but is 
according to the number of times that fresh 
particles of soil are exposed to the atmosphere. 
Two plowings and two harrowings in one week, 
will not do as much good as two plowings and 
two harrowings, at different times in the course 
of three or four months. It is for this reason 
that L object, theoretically, to sowing wheat af- 
ter barley. We often plow the barley stubble 
twice, and spend considerable labor in getting 
the land into good condition; but it is generally 
all done in the course of ten days or two 
weeks. We do not get any adequate benefit for 
this labor. We can kill weeds readily at this 
season (August), but the stirring of the soil does 
not develope the latent plant-food to the extent 
it would if the work was not necessarily done 
in such u limited period. I say theoretically, for 
in point of fact I do sow wheat after barley. I 
do so because it is very convenient, and because 
itis more immediately profitable. I am satis- 
fied, however, that 77 the end it would be more 
profitable to seed down the barley with clover. 

We must raise larger crops; and to do this we 
must raise them less frequently. This is the key- 
note of the coming improved system of Ameri- 
can agriculture in all sections where good land 
is worth less than one hundred dollars per acre. 
In the neighborhood of large cities, and wherev- 
er land commands a high price, we must keep 
our farms in a high state of fertility by the pur- 
chase of manures or cattle foods. Those of us 
in the interior, where we cannot buy manure, 
must raise fewer grain crops and more clover. 
We must aim toraise 40 bushels of wheat, 50 
bushels of barley, 80 bushels of oats and 100 
bushels of shelled corn, and 5 bushels of clover- 
That this can be done on good, 
well-drained land, from the unaided resources of 
the farm, I have no doubt. It may give us no 
more grain to sell than at present, but it will 
enable us to produce much more mutton, wool, 
beef, cheese, butter and pork than at present. 

“But, then, will there be a demand for the 
meat, wool, etc.?”” The present indications are 
highly favorable. But we must aim to raise 
good meat. The low-priced beef and mutton 
sold in our markets isas unprofitable to the con- 
sumer as it is to the producer. We must feed 
higher, and to do this to advantage we must 
have improved stock. There is no profit in farm- 
ing without good tillage, larger crops, improved 
stock and higher feeding. The details will be 
modified by circumstances, but the principles 
are the same wherever agri-culture is practiced. 





A farmer in Virginia, who says he finds rais- 
ing pork at present prices highly profitable, 
asks what effect themanure from 100 bushels of 
corn fed to pigs would produce applied to corn— 
continuing the crop until all the manure is used 
up. I cannot answer the question. The pigs wiil 
take from the food probably not mofe than five 
per cent of the most valuable elements of plant- 
food, and consequently, if the stalks were also re- 
turned, the manure from the hundred bushels of 
corn ought to give 95 bushels more than the 
same land would produce without manure. It 
will not give such an increase the first year, and 
probably not for several years, because the roots 
of the corn do not come in contact with every 
part of the soil. In the case of Mr. Lawes’ ex- 
periments it required, on an average of 12 years, 
with a moderate supply of ammonia and a lib- 
eral supply of minerals, 4.86 lbs. of ammonia to 
produce one extra bushel of wheat and its pro- 





portion of straw, One hundred bushels of corn 


of 60 Ibs. per bushel contain 108 Ibs. of nitro- 
gen, equal to a little over 131 lbs. of ammonia. 
If we calculate that five per cent is retained in 
the animal, there should be 104°|, lbs. of ammo- 
nia in the manure per 100 bushels of corn. This 
manure applied to an acre of wheat would give 
us on the average an increase of not quite 22 
bushels. In the case of wheat we seldom get 
back in the increase more than one-half the ni- 
trogen applied in the manure—often not over 
one-third. What becomes of the other half isa 
question not yet fully determined. Part of it 
may be thrown off from the leaves of the plant 
during its growth, and part remain in the soil in 
such a condition as to be but slightly, if at all, 
available for the growth of another crop of 
wheat. But 7 may be available for the growth of 
clover. In fact, am inclined to think that the 
large amount of nitrogen found in a good crop 
of clover is not obtained so much from the at- 
mosphere as from the accumulated stores of ni- 
trogen in the soil that are unavailable to the 
wheat plant. The clover takes them up, and 
and when it is returned to the soil, either direct- 
ly, as a green manure, or as manure from ani- 
mals living on clover, this nitrogen, in part, at 
least, becomes available to the wheat plant. But 
whether this is so or not, the fact, as Geddes 
says, is well established that the growth of clo- 
ver does enrich the Jand. 


Some one writes to the Agriculturist : “ Why 
does not ‘Walks and Talks’ stop whining about 
the high price of labor?” Why, indeed? It 
does no good. We had better accept high wages 
as a fact, and look the matter fairly in the face. 
Farmers cannot control the labor market. And 
as long as so many railroads and other public 
works are going on, labor will be high, no 
matter how low the price of grain may 
be. But there is one consoling thought—the 
money is not sent out of the country. Themen 
who get these high wages are enabled to live 
better. They buy better clothes, and this has a 
tendency to advance the price of wool, and they 
will consume more butter, cheese and meat. 
What farmers want, and what our soils need, is 
a good price for all animal products. With the 
exception of wool, we have no reason to com- 
plain of the present price of these products, 
and it would seem as though wool had “ touched 
bottom” and the tendency is upward. Give us 
good prices for beef, mutton, wool, pork, butter 
and cheese, and we can rapidly improve our 
farms. To me the prospect looks less discour- 
aging than it did some months ago. Our popu- 
lation is rapidly increasing. The Southern 
States have reccived a large sum of money for 
their cotton crop, and are spending it wisely in 
developing their resources, They are sending 
North for improved implements and improved 
stock, as well as for pork, cheese, butter and 
other agricultural products. Then we have a 
railroad across the continent opening up vast 
regions marvelously rich in mineral and agri- 
cultural wealth, Already the West is beginning 
to feel the influence of this new outlet for its 
products. The other day, I received a letter 
from a farmer in Colorado wishing me to pro- 
cure him two or three kinds of the best breeds 
of pigs. I went to the Express office in Roches- 
ter to ascertain the cost of sending them. The 
agent looked on his books, but could find no 
such place. He then went toa large map hang- 
ing in the office, but it did not reach the spot 
where this enterprising farmer lives, within five 
hundred miles. The incident only shows what 
a wonderful age and country we live in. Leta 





young farmer raise anything thatis really valua- 
ble; let him be true to himself and honorable in 
his dealings, and fame and fortune await him. 
I do not think wages will be much lower. But 
we shall discriminate more closely as to the kind 
of men we employ by the year. Some men are 
better worth $30 a month than others are worth 
$20. Good farm men, who are faithful and in- 
dustrious, and especially those who can take 
care of stock, will continue to receive good 
wages. Let the others dig railroads under the 
sharp eye of a sub-contractor; it will do them 
good. Our farm men must learn that if they 
are to receive high wages they must earn them. 
They must learn to keep things in order and 
economize time; to do work by machinery; to 
drive three and four horses instead of two ; must 
ride instead of walk, and then use the strength 
thus saved in taking extra care in feeding and 
cleaning their teams, They must learn that the 
proper management of improved stock is the 
highest branch of agriculture. For my part I 
do not want cheap labor. Itis the dearest and 
most provoking of all labor. I want a man who 
has brains as well as muscle—a man who is 
quick to think and prompt to act. There isa 
demand for such men on the farm as well as 
in other industries, and they will obtain high 
wages for the reason that they can earn them. 
It may be thought that this question of wages 
does not affect that large class of farmers 
who, with the aid of their family, do 
their own work; but this is not the case. 
High wages affect the price of everything 
that we have to buy and sell. The sons of 
farmers will not be content to work at home 
for poorer fare and poorer wages than 
they could obtain elsewhere; so that, in point of 
fact, such farmers need to turn their attention to 
improved stock and improved farming as much 
as those who depend principally on hired help. 
It has been said that high rents and high taxes 
in England compelled the farmers to adopt an 
improved system of farming. High wages and 
high taxes will do the same thing here. A 
farmer cannot pay his taxes and support him- 
self and his family with crops of wheat of 10 
bushels per acre, or with cows that do not make 
over 100 lbs. of butter a year, or with pigs that 
must be kept 18 months and then be fed an acre 
of corn each to make them dress 300 lbs. The 
farmers who do their own work are the very 
men who should adopt high farming and keep 
improved stock. They can bestow the necessary 
care and attention, and it is this which is so diffi- 
cult to hire. I know a farmer with 75 acres of 
good land that makes probably $1,000 a year. 
He is a capital farmer, works early and late, 
keeps everything in order, gets his crops in at 
the right time, and suffers scarcely a weed to 
grow on the farm. He pets his cows, and loves to 
feed and take care of all his animals. I visit 
him frequently, and always come away with the 
feeling that he is cheated out of half his reward 
from not keeping improved stock. He bestows 
as much care on a flock of common Merinos as 
is necessary for a flock of thorough-bred Cots- 
wolds; and Mr. Campbell’s Shorthorns and Ayr- 
shires receive no better treatment (though richer 
food) than his native cows. This good care and 
treatment pays him vastly better than if he neg- 
lected his stock, but if he kept improved ani- 
mals his profits would be more than doubled, 





THe JERUSALEM ARTICHOKE.—Those who 
wish to try the Jerusalem Artichoke, should 
plant it as early as the condition of the soil 
will allow, The land after plowing is marked 
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out with furrows 3 feet apart, and the small 
tubers are dropped about 18 inches apart, and 
covered 8 inches deep. Go over the field ina 
week or two with a light harrow to kill weeds, 
and cultivate between the rows until the plants 
get so large, as to render it unnecessary. It 
grows readily in dry soil. Those who make 
trial of it, should take care that the plant does 
not become established as a weed. 
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Alsike Clover. 


ee 

The Alsike clover is still under discussion in 
the agricultural papers, and the accounts as to 
its value continue to be variable. Some of our 
correspondents ask how this differs from other 
clovers, and others wish our “ candid opinion ” 
in regard to it as a forage crop. This clover is 
also called Swedish, and frequently the “Swed- 
ish or Alsike,” a doubling of names which it is 
desirable to avoid. The name Alsike was given 
to it because it was introduced into Great Brit- 
ain in 1834, from the Swedish district of Alsike. 
It grows wild in Sweden, Denmark, and through- 
out the greater part of Russia, as well as in 
Southern Europe. Its botanical name is 7Z77- 
folium hybridum. We give an engraving about 





ALSIKE CLOVER—( Trifolium hybridum.) 


one-third less than the natural size, which will 
show that it is readily distinguishable from the 
Red Clover (Zrifolium pratense), by the form of 
its leayes, as well as by the character of its 
flowers. The flower head of the Red Clover 
has leaves just below it, while the scparate flow- 
ers are sessile, or without individual stems, and 
they do not turn downwards after blooming. 
The flowers of the Alsike are white, (the older 
ones turning pink,) and in this it resembles the 
White Clover, (Trifolium repens), as it does in 
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some other particulars. It is distinguished 
from the White by its erect (not creeping) stem, 
and its more wedge-shaped leaflets, which are 
more distinctly toothed on the margin, and 


| sowing the Alsike. 


It will not yield as much 
hay per acre, and as the roots do not go so deep 
it will not stand a drought so well, or bring up 
from the subsoil as much plant-food as the Red 





without the notch at the,end that gives those of | Clover, and will not enrich the land as much 


the White Clover a heart- 
shape. The seeds of the 
three are readily distinguish- 
ed. Red Clover seeds are 
about twice the size of the 
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other two, and have a dis- 
tinct notch or angle upon 
one side; they vary in color 
from lemon-yellow to pur- 
ple. The seeds of the White 
and Alsike are nearly of the 
same size; the Whiteare less 
regular in shape and vary in 
color from lemon yellow to 
light chestnut-brown. The 














seeds of the Alsike range 











from pale yellowish-green 


















through olive to blackish- 
purple. The seeds can be 
readily distinguished under a magnifier. The 
seeds ripen Jate in July. Being much smaller 


| than those of Red Clover, it requires only half 


the amount of seed to the acre. The 
present price of sced is from 60 to 75 
cents a pound, according to quantity. 

An analysis by Dr. Anderson showed 
the Alsike to contain nearly twice as 
much nitrogen as the common clover, but 
more recent analyses, given by Prof. 
Johnson in ‘‘How Crops Grow,” do not 
sustain this conclusion—although it is 
a ditile richer in nitrogen than the Red 
Clover, but not so richin this respect 
as the White Clover. It is a perennial, 
ofa duration depending upon the char- 
acter of the soil, but usually short. It 
goes toseed readily and in permanent 
meadows or pastures reseeds itself and 
continues to flourish for many years. 
The Alsike Clover attracted much atten- 
tion in England because it was found to 
flourish on soils that were “ clover sick.” 
It has never been claimed by any reli- 
able authority that it would produce as 
much hay per acre as the Red Clover 
where the soil was well adapted to the 
growth of the latter. But it is found 
very useful on soils where clover sickness 
prevails. We are not warranted in as- 
suming from this, however, that the Al- 
sike Clover will grow on soils where Red 
Clover perishes from an excess of moist- 
re. The “clover sickness” of England 
and the failure of clover on our low, wet, 
mucky soils are entirely different “ dis- 
eases.” Underdraining will cure the lat- 
ter, but the former often occurs on the 
driest and best drained land. As yet 
“clover sickness” is unknown or ex- 
ceedingly rare in this country, and so far 
as this disease (supposed to be caused by 
a fungus) is concerned, we have no 
need of Alsike Clover. The only ques- 
tion is in regard to its value on low, wet land 
where the Red Clover is killed out. It has 
more fibrous roots, less tap-root than that, 
and hence may not be as liable to be thrown 
out by the frost on wet land. It is on this point 
that we desire information. We are aware that 
every good quality has been ascribed to the 
Alsike, but we imagine that its advocates are 
influenced by a desire to increase the demand 
for the seed. Where good crops of Red Clover 
can be grown there is nothing to be gained by 








—PLATFORM DOG-POWER. - 





Fig. 1. 

Dog and Sheep Power for Churning, 

eee 

Something has excited the interest of our sub- 
scribers in “dog-powers”—that is, in contriy- 
ances for utilizing the power of dogs for churn- 
ing, and, perhaps, other light work—as we 
judge from the numerous inquiries lately receiy- 
ed. This is a good symptom, it shows that 
there are.some people who have waked up to 
the need of alleviating the drudgery of woman’s 
toil. Where there is much churning to be done, 
a dog-power is truly a labor-saving device. 
There are several different kinds, the best, per- 
haps, is a “tread-power,” like the ordinary one, 
or two-horse tread-powers. These, however, are 
rather costly, and can only be made by experi- 











Fig. 2.— WHEEL DOG-POWER. 


> 
enced mechanics, There are forms, however, 
which may easily be made by any one familiar 
with the use of tools. Two of these we repre- 
sent in the accompanying engravings. They 
are worked upon very different principles. The 
revolving platform, fig. 1, is set at such an angle 
that, though the weight of the dog operates to 
favor the turning, it is, after all, by his strength 
of draft that the machine is effective. The ani- 
mal must be harnessed in some simple way and 
attached to some fixed object. The harness 
figured has no advantage over the simpler one 
by which the arctic sledge-dogs are attached to 
the vehicles they draw. This is by means of a 
broad collar-band, and a small rope or thong 
passing from it between the legs and held in po- 
sition by a belly-band. The piatform power is 
made as light as possible, consistent with 
strength, There is a frame made, supported 
upon the shaft by means of cross-beams pinned 
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to it, braces beneath, and arim in which pins 
are set to act as cogs, meshing in with flat ones 
ina drum. The churn may be operated by a 
crank and walking-beam, as shown, or, if a ro- 
tary churn, by a band running upon the drum. 
A track must be made for the dog by nailing 
radiating cleats upon the platform. Any arrange- 
ment to lessen friction, like friction-wheels, and 
iron sockets and bearings, will be of essential 
service. The platforms are usually 7 or 8 feet in 
diameter. The drum should be a little swelled 
in the center to prevent the band running off. 

The wheel-power is a little more difficult to 
make, but has some advantages. It is operated 
by the weight of the animal, his labor being 
exerted precisely as in running up hill—as a 
squirrel runs in his cage. A heavy block is 
sometimes suspended from the axle to hang 
down behind the dog, and cross-bars may be 
nailed to the arms or spokes to prevent his 
jumping through. The wheel is either made 
only wide enough for one dog to run in, or wide 
enough for two torun abreast. Friction rollers, 
in this case, are also very useful. The wheel is 
hung in a frame, that will not shake with its 
motion, which is sometimes quite irregular. It 
is made with bent rims, fastened to the spokes, 
and boards are nailed to these. 

The greater the diameter, the easier and slow- 
er will the wheel turn. Eight feet is about the 
right size, and the wheel should be banded with 
common hoop iron nailed on—regular hoops 
not being necessary. <A. three-quarter-inch iron 
rod makes the bent axle, and this should be 
keyed fast in the wheel, while the ends should 
run in metal boxes, which may be oiled. 

Dogs, sheep, and goats, are used in these and 
similar “powers.” The last are rather light but 
active and hardy, and the exercise does them 
good, especially if they are kept stabled. 
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A Boat for Getting Out Muck. 
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Digging muck is work that may be done at 
almost any season, provided drainage can be 
got. Where the water of the swamps cannot well 
be drawn off, the work is usually deferred until 
very dry weather, which is not necessary, as a 
little contrivance will make the job an easy one. 
“S$. R.,” of Ashtabula Co., Ohio, writes: “ We 
have been drawing out muck upon gravelly 
ground, hauling it out of the swamps in its wet 
state by means of a boat, made as follows: 
Take five one-inch boards, one foot wide, and 
eleven feet long. The side boards are sloped at 
the forward ends to five inches, and at the back 
end to eight inches. Three cross-pieces are put 
in, the bottom boards are bent to them and 
nailed. The boat is drawn into the swamp by 
hand, and drawn out by a team attached toa 
long chain.” We think more cross-pieces would 
be desirable to give strength, but it is clearly 
unnecessary, and in fact undesirable, to have 








BOAT FOR GETTING OUT MUCK. 


the boat water-tight, for the water must have a 
chance to run out. Five five-inch cross-pieces, 
and three-quarter-inch oak boards would make 
a stiff, good bottom, whieh would wear a long 
time even if hauled a good ways over anything 
but a stony or gravelly soil. The engraving 











a not well be less than 14 feet, 


shows hand ropes near the stern for hauling the 
boat backwards, and the chain at the bow. 








Three-Story Barns. 
oe 
Three-story barns, or “ three-deckers,” as 
they are sometimes called, when conveniently 
arranged, are decidedly the most economical, 
both of material in building, and of labor and 





Fig. 1.—ELEVATION OF BARN. 


care in management. The accompanying plan 
has been prepared in response to several requests 
for a barn-plan to accommodate a small farm, | 
and not to cost more than $1,500 to $2,000. | 
It is rarely or never worth while to attempt | 
to build a three-story barn upon level ground, | 
but where a descent can be used having a slope | 





_ ing a corn floor upon the tie-beams of the roof. 


In this barn such a floor would afford 18 x 40 feet 
of space for spreading out corn to cure, in the 
hottest place to be found. Such a loft will hold 
easily 1,000 bushels of corn in the ear. The 
corn is lifted in tubs attached to the common 
horse-fork rigging. The corn sheller is placed 
here, and the shelled corn run down by a shute. 

In building such a barn economically, it is ex- 
pected of course that the farmer will do a good 
deal of the labor with his own 
men and teams, at times when 
other work does not press. He 
will dig the cellar and grade 
the ground for the approach 
and for the barn-yard. He will 
haul all the stones, sand, ce- 
ment, and lime, for the wall, 
and, perhaps, mix the mortar 
and lay the walls himself. He 
will cut and hew the timber, 
- haul to the saw-mill and back 
again, and assist in the framing 
. and raising. It depends, there- 
fore, a good deal on the part of 
the country in which the barn 
= is to be built, what timber, as 
well as what foundation, can 
be economically used. The 
can be built near New York with 
bought materials and hired labor, for $2,000. 

DESCRIPTION OF THE Barn. — The barn is 
30x 40 feet inside measure, and the plans are 
drawn to ascale of ?|:¢ of an inch to the foot. 
Fig. 2 is a plan of the main floor. On the left, 
space is taken for the shop and the grain room. 


barn 





of 18 inches in 10 feet for a space of 50 or 80 





feet, it will do very well. <A bridge, or a walled 
approach to the barn floor is often dangerous. | 
Access by a self-sustaining sodded earth bank, | 
sloping off gradually to the general surface, is 








decidedly preferable. A good cellar is seldom to 
be had without considerable digging, and the 
wall against the bank must be a substantial one 
of concrete, or of stone, or brick, well laid in ce- 
ment, and guarded from the action of water by 





surface channels and underdrains. The cellar 
ought to be at least 9 feet high, the floor grout- 
ed and cemented water-tight, and should be ac- 
cessible from the south. Being used for manure, 
convenience of loading carts requires it to be 
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reasonably high. The feeding or cattle floor is 
not necessarily so high; 7 feet in the clear is as 
low as one ever ought to be, and 8 feet is about 
right. This floor should be accessible from each 
end, and well lighted. The openings for the | 
manure to be thrown into the cellar, and for | 
the liquid manure to flow through, must be 


Fig. 2.—PLAN OF MAIN FLOOR. 


The former, a room 10x 14, has a large double 
window and a single one. The double doors 
make it possible to run a wagon or carriage into 
the shop, for painting or other repairs. There 
is a carpenter’s bench and a closet for tools. 
































where the liquid will not rot the beams. The wi: 
floor should be laid of well-seasoned inch-and- pe aN 
a-half plank, merely tacked down at first if not # ®% ° 
perfectly dry, especially if the barn can stand WORSE STALLS 
through one summer before it is used. In this ; H aap 
case the floor can be re-laid permanently in au- [L 

tumn; after this extra seasoning, | ronre 

and the seams caulked and f a. 

pitched. The thrashing floor : 

should be not Jess than 12 feet 

wide, the doors opening nearly § °¢ ee, ey, el ele) ete ie 

the full width, and 10 feet high. _ == 
































From the sill to the plate can- 


and the barn should be framed 
to dispense with the great cross-beams so much 
in the way of the horse-forks (see figure 5). 
The side beams, connecting the inner posts with 
the outer frame, should be level with the top of 
the great door. We commend a feature which 


CNITLE STAUAS 





Fig. 8.—PLAN OF CATTLE FLOOR. 


The chimney passes through this room, and a 
fire can be made if necessary. The grain room 
should be supplied with bins, and there should 
be two or three shutes for different kinds of 





we have long known to work well, namely, lay- 


grain or meal, These are shown at g¢, fig. 2, 
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and are intended to be of canvass, after passing 
through the floor, so that they may be turned to 
one side and out of the way. These rooms need 
not be more than 7 or 7?|, feet high. From the 
thrashing floor, two shutes, or trap doors com- 
municate with the floor below—one near the 
stairs for cut hay, etc., one near the litter bay, 
through which bedding may be thrown down at 
the rear of the cows, while the ventilator is 
also used as a shute, and through it, long hay is 


WORSE MANURE! 





CRITLE MANURE. 


Fig. 4.—PLAN OF BARN-CELLAR. 


thrown down, falling in the passage-way between 
the horse stables and the cow mangers. This ven- 
tilator (V) is 3x3 feet square, and extends from 
the cattle floor out through the roof of the barn. 

The plan of the cattle floor (fig. 3) needs little 
explanation. The stairs at e are hinged and 
may be turned up and fastened, so that a cart 
can be driven, or backed under them, to dump a 
load of green fodder upon the floor, or one of 
muck to be thrown through the trap door f to 
the pigs. The feed-box d is movable. Near 
the end of the barn, where the horse and ox 
stalls are, the shed f@® wagons, carts, tools, etc., is 
supposed to be placed. At 5 a hydrant and 
water-trough is placed. One corner of the horse 
stable may be partitioned off for nice harness, 
etc., if desired. In the cellar plan, fig. 4, a root 
cellar is provided, also a floor where steaming 
apparatus may be set up. Here the “working 
hogs” areto be kept, and either shut off from the 
manure, or allowed to range over it, and given 
the range of the barn-yard besides, if that be de- 
sirable. This cellar is accessible to carts or 
wagons through three 8-foot doors, and it is light- 





Fig. 5.—SECTION OF BARN. 


ed by windows.in these doors, and by others in 
- theends. The ground of the barn-yard slopes 
_ towards the cellar, and the water is collected in 

























a tank to be pumped through a hose over the 
manure whenever it gets too dry, or too hot. 
Fig. 5 represents a cross-section of the barn, and 
shows the framing and slope of the ground. 


Wooden Shoes for Horses. 


> 


Much labor would be saved in gathering the 
hay crop upon salt marshes and on reclaimed 
swamps, if horses could be used for mowing, 
raking, and carting. It often happens that the 
farmer has several acres of this soft land, where 
the crop costs all it is worth to gather it. He 
must mow, rake, and move the grass by hand, 
or let it rot upon the ground. Werecently saw 
a wooden shoe that completely remedied this 
difficulty. It was made of stout oak board, one 
inch in thickness, 10 inches Jong, and 8 broad, 
and rounded at the corners. Fig. 1 shows 
the bottom of the shoe. A. cleat is fastened 
across each end to prevent it from splitting, and 
to give additional strength to the shoe; this 
should be fastened either with stout screws 1°|, 
inches long, or with wrought iron nails driven 
through and clinched upon the upper side. An 
iron strap is fastened across the middle of the 
shoe to receive the shanks of the strap going 
over the hoof of the horse, which are held in 
place by screws and nuts. Fig. 2 shows the 
upper side ofthe shoe. The horse should be 
rough shod, and places should be cut into 
which the toe and heel corks will snugly fit. 
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Fig. 1.—UNDER SIDE. Fig. 2.TOP OF SHOE. 


In fig. 3 the hoof is shown as it stands upon the 
shoe. An iron strap (fig. 4) is fitted to the hoof, 
and the shanks pass through the plank and are 
fastened with a nut and screw. This shoe is so 
simple in its construction that any one accus- 
tomed to the use of car- 
penters’ tools can make 
the wooden part of it, 
and a blacksmith can 
furnish the iron straps 
and screws. A common 
monkey-wrench will be 
needed to put on the 
nuts, and to tighten 
them, if they get loose. 
A set of shoes made of good white oak will last 
a great many years. It will be seen that the 
shoe enlarges the lower surface of the hoof 
about four times. It is found in practice that a 
light horse, weighing, say 900 lbs., shod in this 
Way, can go upon any soft land, where 2 man 
could walk, with safety. If the horses 
are very heavy, or the land very soft, 
the shoes must be enlarged. These ar- 
ticles had been in use upon the farm 
where we saw them, some ten years, 
and so manifest were their advantages 
that they had been adopted by all the farmers in 
the neighborhood who had occasion for them. 
They were in use by all the owners of a large 
reclaimed salt marsh, and the facility they 
afforded for gathering the crop, had added very 
much to the value of the land. To owners of 
marsh lands these shoes will be invaluable. 





Fig. 3.—SHOE FITTED. 





Fig. 4. 
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Hints on Turkey Raising, 
—— 

The southern part of New London county, 
Conn., is famous for its turkeys, and the manner 
of raising them is thus described by “A No. 
tive”: “Ten or twelve hens with a gobbler is 
a good stock, and if there.isa good range for 
them, this number may be kept with very little 
more trouble than a trio. Birds from 2to4 
years old will bring much stronger chicks than 
yearlings, and give much better results, But if 
from any cause, Jast year’s hens are kept, let 
them be from the early broods. The late broods 
should all be sent to market. Itis a great point 
to make the hens all lay near home, and for this 
purpose it will pay to yard them for a few days 
when they commence laying. They are thus 
much more easily protected from foxes, skunks 
and vermin, and are much more likely 
to keep together in one flock. When the 
young ones are large enough to go to the fields, 
make houses or shelters for them to lay in, and 
if possible, have them several rods apart, so that » 
at hatching time the turkeys will not be able to 
hear the peeping of their neighbor's chicks, 
This will sometimes make a sitting turkey so 
uneasy that she will abandon her own eggs. “If 
nests are made near one another the hens should 
be set at the same time, so as to come off togeth- 
er. This is also desirable in case of failure ofa 
part of the eggs to hatch. Two broods may be 
given to one mother to the number of 18 or 20 and 
the other hen will very soon begin to lay again. 
The eggs should be carried in at night, if frost is 
threatened, and be returned to the nest again in 
the morning. The heat that they receive from 
the birds while laying, and the turning that they 
get issaid to have a favorable influence upon 
them and to make them hatch better. There is 
a difference of a day or two in the hatching of 
a fresh and an old egg, although they be of the 
same clutch. The old bird is inclined to accom- 
modate her movements to the strongest of her 
family, and the weakest are frequently left be- 
hind and lost. When they come off, confine 
from one to three broods in a pen from 10 to 15 
feet square, made by setting up wide boards 
edgewise, so that the young ones cannot jump 
out. The old ones will not wander far from the 
pen, and in about a week the chicks will be 
able to clear the boards, when they may be 
safely left to go with the hens. In storms they ; 
should besheltered. Give a little food at first. 
Indian meal is too fine, and frequently kills 
them. Get corn cracked at the mill on purpose, 
and increase its size as the chicks grow. Wheat, 
buckwheat and oats are good for them when a 
few weeks old. Feed, also, at first, with some 
kind of fresh animal food. Chopped liver and 
beef, boiled eggs and curdled milk are good. 
The success of the turkey crop depends mainly 
upon the first month. They should be brought 
home to the poultry yard every night. For the 
first three weeks a boy or girl should be em- 
ployed to watch them, keep away hawks and 
other enemies, and see to the stragglers. Nota 
few chicks are lost in the grassand perish be- 
cause they lose the sound of the mother’s voice. 
One child can watch the broods of a dozen hens, 
and keep them in the same range—a great deal 
of trouble later in the season. For, if they be- 
gin to feed together they will naturally take the 
same course every morning, and all the turkeys 
will be found near together when they are 
sought at night, if they should fail to come of 
their own accord. If fed every night they will @ 
rarely fail to make their appearance when the 
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cows come for milking. A pasture is the 
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best range for them when they are young. a 

Nores.—There are some things about turkey 
raising, which it is worth while fora novice to 
know, not told by our correspondent. Turkeys 
if well trained become very domestic, and may 
easily be made to lay, in good-sized boxes placed 
in sheds or out-buildings, out of the reach of dogs 
and vermin. The eggs may be removed daily, 
and this is best if they are carefully handled, be- 
cause a turkey is often half a day upon her nest 
long before she becomes broody. If early broods 
are desired, leave a nest full of eggs (wooden 
ones) and the hen will soon stop laying and 
sit. Very tame turkeys are often such persist- 
ent sitters that they must be taken off at least 
every alternate day to feed. Turkey hens are 
very careful mothers; they rarely or never tread 
upon a chick, and when the chicks are very 
young their extreme care is almost distressing. 
They may, therefore, be cooped; and this is 
best with all early broods, for otherwise the 
young suffer for lack of brooding. When tur- 
key hens are cooped with their broods the great- 
est care is necessary to prevent the coops be- 
coming foul. It is well to shift them daily, or 
to use an abundance of dry earth scattered sev- 
gyal times a day over the floor of the coop. We 
prefer to feed all young birds animal food ; hard- 
boiled ege with curds, mashed together and 
mingled with bread soaked in milk, is our favor- 
ite diet for voung turkeys, and they thrive upon 
it. Cracked wheat and corn follow, and with 
other grains these soon become the staple food. 

———» + 0 


‘The Cultivation of Barley. 
pies * Saree 

We have received many letters asking in- 
formation about barley, and we conclude that, at- 
tracted by the comparatively high prices which 
have prevailed for a few years past, many 
who have hitherto paid no attention to this 
crop are intending to raise it. They had bet- 
ter do so on a small scale at first.. Our cli- 
mate is not as favorable for barley as for oats 
and wheat. We cannot obtain a good crop un- 
less the soil is dry, clean, and rich. It seldom 
does well on a recently inverted sod. Its best 
place in the rotation is after a highly manured 
and thoroughly cultivated corn crop. The best 
crops are obtained on a rather heavy calcareous 
loam, provided it has been thoroughly pulverized 
during the preceding summer and autumn. But 
as this is seldom the case, the soils that usually 
give the best medium crops are those of a light- 
er and warmer character—or sandy loams. 

Barley should either be sown very early, or 
rather late—say the moment the ground is fit 
to work in the spring, or not until after the 
heavy spring rains are over. We have had the 
best success in sowing very early, say the first 
of April; but good crops are frequently obtain- 
ed when sown as late as the middle of May. 
Much depends on the season. If we have heavy 
rains soon after the barley is sown, and then be- 
fore the plants cover the ground, dry weather 
sets in, the surface of the soil becomes baked, 
and the crop suffers. An early sown crop would 
suffer less, because it would have got a good 
start before the drouth set in. A crop sown 
immediately after the spring rains, as soon as 
the Jand is in condition to work, commences 
to grow rapidly at once, and often does better 
than a crop sown two weeks earlier—but not as 
well as acrop sown a month earlier. If the soil 
is rich and has been plowed the fall previous, 
sow as early as it will work without clogging. 

When barley is grown to sell, the six-rowed, 


“or what is usually called the fowr-rowed (though 





there is no such thing as a four-rowed barley), 
is the most profitable—because it brings from 
ten to fifteen cents a bushel more than the two- 
rowed, But when barley is grown to feed out 
on the farm, the two-rowed is altogether the 
best, especially on strong, rich land. It weighs 
more per bushel, and if the soil is rich enough, 
it will yield more per acre. It has another ad- 
vantage, of being later than the four-rowed, 
which ripens at the same time as wheat, and 
we have wheat and barley harvest on us at once. 
With the two-rowed, we can get through 
with the wheat by the time the barley is ready. 

We usually sow from 2 to 2'|, bushels per 
acre. If the land is very rich and it is sown 
early and drilled in, less seed is required. Last 
year we had a better crop from 17|, bushels 
of seed per acre, than from 2'|, bushels—but 
the land was in better condition, and sown 
a week earlier, The yield varies more than 
that ofalmost any other crop, depending some- 
what on the season, but much more on the 
condition and previous culture of the soil. We 
have had over fifty bushels per acre, and in just 
as good a season, and on land naturally as good 
we have had only twelve bushels. We again 
advise our readers not to sow barley unless 
the land is in good condition. 
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Canada Thistles and Other Weeds. 





The fact has been often stated that thistles 
will succumb to dilligent pulling or cutting up 
below the surface. No plant will survive this 
treatment. Canada thistles may be easily seen 
soon after the new shoots break through the 
ground, and before they become self-supporting. 
These sprouts while yet dependent for their life 
upon the succulent fleshy roots and underground 
wandering stemsof the parent stock from which 





Fig. 1.—THISTLE TONGS CLOSED. 


they start, are in the most vulnerable condition 
possible. A broad blade, like those attached 
to some horse-hoes, drawn through the ground 
some three inches below the surface, will, 
if used several times in the course of one sea- 
son, completely wipe out this pest, except where 
stones or other obstacles interfere with thorough 
working. Plowing is not efficient, because it 
leaves too much root upon the shoots, and only 
disturbs and transplants them. The sprout of 
the Canada thistle is pretty tough, and if evenly 
held and pulled directly upward, will usually 
draw out, breaking off 
several inches below the 
surface. On page 219, 
of the Agriculturist for 
1868, we gave a descrip- 
tion of a pair of long- 
handled wooden tongs 
for pulling Canada this- 
tles. The accompanying 
engravings show a pair 
of iron-jawed pincers or tongs for the same pur- 
pose; the notched jaws should be about 8 inches 
long, narrow, and having a griping surface of 
about three-quarters ofan inch. Any blacksmith 
can make them. The drawings are sent us by 
Mr. H. R. Denroche, Alleghany Co., N.Y. The 
iron pincers are superior to the wooden ones, 
because they may be pushed into the ground, 
and so get a better hold of a younger plant. 





Fig. 2.—TONGS OPEN. 











Corn: Fodder as a Soiling Crop. 
oe 

We have made during the past season an ex- 
periment in relation to the soiling of cattle, 
which demonstrates the value of sowed corn 
for this purpose. We have a small herd of 
Jersey cattle, and a very poor farm from which 
to feed them. A piece of rye, sown last fall, 
gave them an early bite in May, and by the 
time that had grown too large to be used, the 
first sowing of oats was ready for the scythe. 
Early in June it became evident that most of the 
oats would be too large for profitable feeding 
before the corn was large enough to cut, and we 
paid $100 for two acres of clover, (with the 
privilege of cutting it twice). Commenced 
feeding from this clover on the 24th day of June. 
No clover could have been in finer condition 
than this was, nor have been eaten more greed- 
ily. Itconstituted about one-half of the cows’ 
forage until the 1st of August, being intermitted 
with oats and a little grass. During this whole 
time, the cattle were abundantly fed, and were 
in excellent condition. On the 25th of July we 
commenced feeding corn fodder, giving it at 
first but once a day. By the middle of August 
it was fed exclusively, and a part of the second 
cut of the purchased clover was re-sold for $20. 
The calves had all been weaned by the middle 
of June, and there was nothing in the condition 
of the herd to prevent a full product of butter 
at that time. The variations during the summer 
must, therefore, be ascribed entirely to the differ- 
ence of food. The following table of the week- 
ly product shows what these variations were: 








Week Food. Butter | Week Food. Butter 
ending made, lbs.\ending made, lbs, 
June 5, Rye............- Ba. Ane. ECotiee... cas css 57 

yt ee 29 ee. Ore 
ee. | ee ee oR ar 56% 
** 26, Oates & Clover... Gigi Me ccc ccceeeds 601% 
July 38, * <<a See eee 62 
poet! la OE a se ee 
ae na 8 a ae SE nen Moin sree 54 


+S ee ¢ (<a ER y eka sesoceee 55 
** 31, Corn & Clover. .521%4% 


This table proves two things:—1. Whereas 
cows kept on pasture, fall off materially from 
their June yield, as the season advances, they 
may not only be kept up to the full quantity by 
soiling, but by the supplying ofa better food 
their yield may actually be increased. 2. Neither 
rye, oats, or clover, nor a mixture of these, is 
so effective in the production of butter as is corn 
fodder. Itis tobe borne in mind, that during 
the latter part of the season, when the yield of 
butter was largely increased, the cows were 
much farther from their calving time, and as 
they were to come in from November to April, 
their milk should naturally have diminished. 

Our corn fodder was planted on very highly 
manured ground, with a common wheat drill, 
from which all but three of the teeth had been 
removed, leaving the rows about three feet 
apart. The box was so arranged as to discharge 
about forty kernels to the foot in each row. Two 
kinds of corn were used—Southern white and 
Western mixed. The Southern white seemed to 
be very much the best, and although it has 
naturally an enormous stalk, the thick planting 
reduced it to a diameter of from } to } inch. 
The corn grew toa hight of 6 feet, and occu- 
pied the ground as thickly as anything could; 
and the crop would, doubtless, have made (could 
it have been cured) fully 6 tons to the acre. 





How To RarsE Parsnips.—Select a rather 
heavy loam, but clean and rich. Plow it deep 
and harrow it thoroughly as early as it can 
be worked; mark off in rows 15 inches apart, 
and drill in the seed or sow by hand. Use plenty 
of seed, two or three to the inch, and be sure it 
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COLLECTING SEA-FOWLS’ 


is fresh. Go through the rows with a pronged 
hoe, or other implement, as soon as they can be 
distinguished. When large enough, thin the 
plants to stand 4 or 5 inches apart, and be sure 
that they stand singly. Keep the land clean 
by frequent hoeing. We raised last year 1,000 
bushels to the acre where the land was very 
rich, and not 500 upon land not highly manured. 


Collecting Sea-Fowls’ Eggs. 
esp - 

It is only rarely that the eggs of sea-fowls are 
found in the markets of the Atlantic coast, but 
upon the Pacific side they form an important 
article of trade. The rocky islands along the 
Pacific are the resori of countless numbers of 
sea-fowls of various kinds. The bird, which 





Jays the eggs that are valued, is a Murre or 
Guillemot. It has been supposed that it was 
identical with the Foolish Guillemot of the 
Atlantic coasts of this country, and of Europe, 
but our best authorities consider it different. 
Its scientific names are much confused; it is 
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the Uria Brunnichii, U. Troile, Cataractes Cali- 
fornicus, etc., of various authors. The bird 
makes no nest, but deposits a single egg upon 
the bare rock, upon which, like Hans’ hen, she 
“ sits standing,” orin an upright position. The 
eggs, which are from the size of a goose egg 
down to one-fourth that size, are remarkably 
varied in color, being, for the most part, 
bluish, with blackish or brown spots, no two 
of them being marked alike. The bird be- 
ing very inoffensive and stupid, suffers at the 
hands of its more wide-awake neighbors, the 
gulls, which are always on the lookout for a 
chance to plunder its eggs. Dr. Heermann 
says: “I one day saw three gulls approach 
a single Murre sitting on her egg. Two of 
them feigning an attack in front, the Murre 
raised herself to repel them with her sharp- 
pointed bill; instantly, the third, advancing 
from behind her, flew off with the booty, 
the first two immediately following to claim 
their share.” The egg gatherers visit the islands 
at intervals from May until July. The birds, 
when their eggs are removed, continue to lay 
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E GG S.—From a SkKetcHu By E. Jump.—Drawn and Engraved for the American Agriculturist. 


during these months. During a “drive,” as one 
of the visits of the egg hunters is called, the 
islands present a scene of the wildest con- 
fusion. The birds fly against the rocks in their 
fright, or collect upon the ledges in such masses 
as to kill one another with their struggles. 
When the drivers take possession, the birds 
leave the islands and settle upon the water, 
covering it for a great distance. A few years 
ago, domestic fowls were very scarce in Cali- 
fornia, and the great demand for eggs in the 
cities was mainly supplied from the islands 
along the coast. The trade in sea-fowls’ eggs 
has reached nearly $200,000 annually. 


The Abronias. 


paniieailimants 





Among the pleasing annuals is Abronia um- 
bellata. It is a trailing plant, producing numer- 
ous clusters of pink flowers, which have the 
general appearance of those of. the Verbena. 
This, and one with cream-colored flowers, A- 
arenaria, are found in abundance along the 
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shores of the Pacific, where we have seen them 
growing in great beauty in the dry, blowing 
sands. In cultivation, they do best in a light 
sandy soil. While traveling in New Mexico, 
the writer had frequent occasion to admire the 





THE FRAGRANT ABRONIA—(Abronia fragrans. ) 


beautiful Adronia fragrans, the clear white 
flowers and pleasant fragrance of which gave it 
an attractiveness not often possessed by flowers 
of that region. The receipt of a package of 
seeds of this plant from H. A. Terry, Crescent 
City, Iowa, brought up pleasing recollections 
and gave gratifying evidence that the plant is in 
successful cultivation much farther north than 
we supposed it would be hardy. This is a per- 
ennial, and does well with Mr. Terry in a sandy 
situation. We give an engraving of the Fra- 
grant Abronia, taken from a dried specimen of 
the wild plant. The stem grows about 18 inch- 
es high, and the leaves are fleshy and of a dull 
green. The flowers are in umbel-like clusters, 
of apure white; beneath the cluster is an in- 
volucre of several leaves, which are white also. 
In cultivation the flowers are larger than those 
represented in the engraving. The resemblance 
of the flowers to those of the Verbena disap- 
pears upon examination. In structure the 
Abronias are much like those of the Four- 
o'clock, both belonging to the same family. 
Abronia is‘from a Greek word, meaning delicate. 
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Spring Flowers—The Twin-leaf. 
Se 
In the woods of the West one of the early 
spring flowers is the Twin-leaf (Jeffersonia di- 
phylla). Its curiously halved leaf readily sug- 
gested ks common name, as well as its specific 





botanical one, but we cannot see what induced 
Dr. Barton to bestow upon it the name of Jef- 
Sersonia—in honor of Thomas Jefferson. States- 
men and soldiers can be honored sufficiently 
in other ways, without making plants perpetuate 
their names in Jef- 

fersonia, Welling- 


and the like. The 
engraving gives 
the plant of the 
natural size at the 
time of flowering, 
though later in the 
season the leaves 
become somewhat 
larger. The flow- 
ersare white,about 
an inch in diame- 
ter, and are borne 
singly on leafless 
stems or scapes. 
The petals are usu- 
ally 8, with 8 sta- 
mens and a single 
pistil. The pistil 
ripens into a pear- 
shaped pod, which 
splits open at one 
side to liberate the 
seeds, as is shown 
in the detached 
figure at one side 
of the engraving. 
The Twin-leafcon- 
siderably resem- 
bles the Blood- 
root (Sanguinaria), 
and appears in 
flower at about the 
same time. It, 
however, belongs 
to the Barberry 
family, with the 
curious May-apple 
(Podophyllum). It 
is a pleasing plant 
to have in the garden, it comes so early, and 
has such a wild wood air; but it has the dis- 
advantage of dropping its petals very early. 
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Fruit for the North-west.—2d Article. 


BY OUR SPECIAL IOWA CONTRIBUTOR. 





VARIETIES.—Much failure and disappoint- 
ment have their origin in the selection of varie- 
ties unsuited to the climate. We should 
have well settled ideas of what varieties we 
want before purchasing; and in no case allow 
the tree vender to persuade us into buying va- 


rieties that have not stood the severest test for | 


hardiness, of which he may happen to have 
a surplus. Certain varieties will succeed in 
certain localities, while certain other varieties 
will not. It is trie that a difference of soil, or 
exposure in the same County often affects differ- 
ently the hardiness and productiveness of the 
same yarieties; but those in the following list, 
embracing summer, fall, and winter, have been 
so thoroughly tested, and their value so well 
established, that it is safe to recommend them 
for general culture in our State. I therefore 
offer as suited to Iowa the following 

List or APPpLes.—Summer: Carolina Red 
June, Red June Sweet, Early Harvest, Benoni, 
Red Astrachan, Dyer.—Autumn: Dutchess of 
Oldenburgh, St. Lawrence, Fall Orange, Lowell, 
Fameuse, or Snow.— Winter: Jonathan, Grimes’ 


tonia, Napoleona, - 
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Golden, Domine, Ben Davis, Rawles’ Janet, 
Willow Twig, Bailey’s Sweet, Talman’s Sweet. 
Every one should be his own judge as to how 
many of each, or what proportion of each he 
wants. This will depend upon circumstances 
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THE TWIN-LEAF—(Jeffersonia diphylia. ) 


which no one so well understands as himself, 

PLAN OF THE OrncHARD.—After the trees ara 
well set, there should be a plan of the orchard. 
This may be drawn on a convenient scale, in a 
blank book, having each tree numbered, and 
the variety named. In this book should also 
be kept a record of every thing of interest per- 
taining to the orchard; the management oftrees; 
method and time of pruning, with results; 
productiveness and hardiness of varieties, ete. 

CULTIVATION.—I would not thank one to put 
a plow into my orchard after it has had one 
year’s proper cultivation. My practice is, to culti- 
vate the first year as late as the first of August, 
by throwing furrows towards the trees, »dging 
up one way, and the following spring early, 
seed to clover. Leave a circle around each 
tree, eight feet in diameter, and keep it well 
covered, or mulched, with coarse manure, stir- 
ring it with a few inches of the surface soil occa- 
sionally; and adding to it after the ground 
freezes every fall. I have found this plan of 
seeding to clover, and keeping the ground loose 
and rich around the tree, far better than tearing 
up the roots, and bruising the trunks and branch- 
es by plowing. A heavy mulching in the fall, 
after the ground has frozen, protects the surface 
roots, and keeps the tree back in the spring, 
when it is often injured by starting too early. 
Recollect, my friend, not to mow and carry off 
that clover! You may turn in small pigs to 
harvest it, and at the same time cultivate around 
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the trees; which they will do (when mulched) 
in search of the worms and other vermin. 

The health, beauty, and productiveness of an 
orchard depends much upon proper 

Prounine.—lIf a tree is properly managed in 
the nursery, and taken up as it should be, it 
should not be touched with the pruning knife 
the year it is set. The shock of transplanting 
is all it can well bear in one year. 

Besides, the natural top will make a demand 
for a corresponding amount of roots, of which 
the tree may have been deprived by removal, 
and nature will be sure to respond by furnish- 
ing all in her power. The second year, in the 
month of June, use the knife sparingly, by tak- 
ing off such limbs as will leave the top loz, 
spreading, and shapely. Encourage your trees 
to head low, by trimming from above rather 
than from below. “Shortening-in” may often 
be done to advantage, but care should be taken 
not to cut back more than one-half of the last 
years’ growth. It ought never to be necessary 
to cut off a large limb; but if by neglect it 
should be, cut closely to the trunk, and cover 
the wound well with grafting wax. 

Drawsacks.—But the end is not yet. Eter- 
nal vigilance is the price of apples as well as of 
liberty. The orchard needs constant care and 
watching. Gophers, Rabbits, Borers, Bark-lice, 
Canker-worms, and Caterpillars, all have their 
time and season, and must be met and vanquish- 
ed, or we have noapples. The Gopher is easily 
stopped by opening his hole, and dropping ina 
piece of sweet apple, or potato, with a little 
strychnine on it. A wash of cow manure and 
urine, put on thick twice during the latter part 
of winter, will keep off rabbits. Keeping the 
ground clean around the tree is the best safe- 
guard against borers. Caterpillars and worms 
must be hand picked, and the trees kept healthy 
and growing, to guard against bark lice or aphis. 

All this and much more goes to make up 
the conditions of success in apple raising. But 
don’t let these difficulties discourage you. 
Many of them disappear as soon as the trees 
become well established, and the others are 
slight indeed compared with the importance of 
the object sought. Farmers of the North-west, 
don’t let another spring pass without setting 
outa good-sized orchard, if you have not al- 
ready done so. This is the advice of one who 
has tried it, and who believes and knows that we 
can raise appies inIowa. S., Powesheik Co., Iowa. 
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The English horticultural journals have had 
much to say about budding the vine, and have 
given accounts of the remarkable success that 
has attended this mode of propagating. It is 
only recently that we have seen the details of 
the process described; a recent number of 








the London Field gives an account, of which 
we give an abstract and copy its engravings. 
The operation may be performed upon the 
main vine, or upon the laterals; the best time is 
when the wood of the stock is about half ripe. 
A bud is cut as shown in fig. 1; the stock, fig. 
2, has a corresponding cut made to receive the 
bud; there is a nick at the lower end of the 
cut which receives the lower end of the piece 
containing the bud, and holds it in position. 
The surfaces of the bud and stock are made to 
fit as evenly as possible, and are bound together 
by bast matting, as shown in fig. 3. Afterwards, 
a bandage of cotton-wool, extending an inch 
below and an inch above the wound, is placed 
on insuch a way as to allow the bud and leaf 
stalk to be exposed, and is bound on firmly. 
The cotton is to be kept moist for several 
weeks. The bud, of course, does not start 
until the following spring, when it produces 
fruit as readily as the natural buds of the vine. 
The practice has thus far, we believe, been con- 
fined to grapes under glass, and probably some 


modifications would be necessary for it to be | 


successful with out-door grapes in our dry at- 
mosphere. A friend who is very successful in 
inarching the vine, binds up the wound with 
oiled silk to prevent drying, and over this he 
winds cotton cloth to protect it from the sun. 
We think that the same treatment would be 
worth trying with the process we have just de- 
described. It will be seen that the much-talked 
of budding of the vine is not budding, as gener- 
ally practised, but only an old method of graft- 
ing, in which a cion with a single bud is used. 





Crab-Apples. 

But a few years ago Crab-apples were grown 
mainly as ornamental trees, and the rather acerb 
fruit was sparingly used for preserves. But few 
varieties were known, and these received but 
little attention at the hands of pomologists. 
Now we find that, in the colder parts of the 
country at least, the crab-apple is becoming a 
fruit of great importance, and instead of the 
small, astringent, and quickly perishable fruit, 
we have varieties fair in size, acceptable in qual- 
ity, and excellent keepers. The Siberian Crab- 
apple (Pyrus prunifolia), is a distinct species 
from our common apple, (Pyrus malus,) and as 
its name indicates, is a native of the cold regions 
of Siberia. It differs from the common apple 
mainly in having its foliage smooth, except 
when it is very young, and the styles (parts of 
the pistil) woolly at the base. The small-fruited 
or Cherry Crab (usually called Pyrus bacca- 
ta), is only a variety of the Siberian, and has 
much smaller fruit from which the calyx falis 
when ripe. The Crab-apple is a very hardy 
tree, and will endure and _ perfect its fruit in lo- 
calities where the ordinary apple fails. We 
think that there is but little doubt that the im- 
proved Crab-apples now attracting attention are 
natural crosses between the Siberian Crab and 
the common apple, though Dr. Warder, in the 
Horticultural Annual for 1870, considers them 
as sports rather than hybrids. At all events, 
whether by sporting or through hybridizing, the 
austere character of the crab is broken down, 
and it is improved to such a degree as to make 
ita fruit of the greatest value. In the article 
above referred to, Dr. Warder gives a very full 
account of the newer varieties of this fruit. The 
receipt of a box of specimens from Mr. Charles 
Andrews, of Marengo, IIl., reminds us to call 
attention to the claims the improved Crab-ap- 
ples have to the consideration of those who live 














where the severity of the winters are an op. 
stacle to fruit culture, as is the case in many 
parts of the Northwestern States and of Canada, 

The Hislop is one of the first of the improved 





Fig. 1.—HISLOP AND CHERRY CRAB. 


varieties that claimed attention, and we give an 
outline of that and the Cherry Crab, to show the 
difference in size. The Hislop is, however, fit 
for cooking purposesonly. The specimens sent 
by Mr. Andrews, were Marengo (fig. 2), a red 
apple, keeping until late in spring. Chicago, 
yellow, December to March, and Coral, which 
is similar in appearance to Chicago, but more 
acid. These all originated at Marengo, Il. A 
set of Crabs has been raised in Minnesota, by 
Mr. P. A. Jewell, of Lake City. Among them 
are Summer Rose, July and August; Orange, 
Sept. ; Gen’l Grant, Oct.; Hesper Blush, Oct. ; 





Fig. 2.—MARENGO CRAB. 


Eureka, fall and winter; Quaker Beauty, winter. 
There are several Wisconsin seedlings, some of 
which are known only by numbers. Harger’s 
Winter keeps until April; Tuttle’s Sweet iss 
very large and sweet variety, red, season in 
September. Last season a fine large sweet 
crab, the Van Wyck Sweet, was introduced by 
Mr, A. S. Fuller, which is a chance seedling 
that originated in the town of Fishkill, N. Y¥. 


Proposed New Vegetable.—Polymnia edulis 

It is not often that we have a plant that it 
valuable in both the kitchen and flower garden; 
but here is the Polymnia edulis, which claims t 
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be both ornamental and useful. We have two 
native Polymnias—which have the common 
name of Leaf-cup—and very coarse-looking 
things they are. Jt is to be hoped that this re- 
cent Bolivian introduction is more elegant than 
its Yankee relatives. The plant has tuberous 
stated by the Prussian seed growers that the 
roots are much esteemed as food in their native 


country. We give an engraving of the root as 


represented in the Prussian catalogues, A re- 


ROOTS OF THE EDIBLE POLYMNTA. 


cent French writer says that the roots of this 
Polymnia resemble those of the Dahlia in both 
form and taste, and “this, inan alimentary point 
of view, allows us to appreciate the future of 
this plant.” The seeds are very scarce; but 
thanks to Messrs. Thorburn & Co., we have a 
few for trial, and hope that it will prove either 
handsome to look at or good to eat, if not both. 
We should add that the Polymnia belongs to 
the Composite Family, and that the genus was 
named after Polyhymnia, one of the muses. 
Our native species do not deserve so poetical a 
name, but perhaps this South American one 
will show that Linneeus was, after all, not so 
far wrong in imposing it. 


et Be ee 


Opium Culture. 





The request that those who had grown pop- 
pies and collected opium should give their ex- 
perience, has brought out several replies, but 
none so full of details as that of a correspond- 
ent “B.,” in Wisconsin, who requests that we 
shall withhold his name and save him the 
“postage, paper, and time” it would require 
to answer letters. His experiments in opium 
raising were made in New York State, in 1848 
to 1852, upon one-fourth of an acre. Mr. B. 
states that he made in all over 27 pounds of 
opium, specimens of which were sent to several 
medical colleges; a quantity was sent to New 
York to have the morphia extracted, and he 
has the statement of the chemist that the yield 
was up to the average of that of the best im- 
ported opium. The first point to be considered 
in regard to this as with all other crops is—will 
it pay? Mr. B. says: “It will pay, and pay 
well, if attended to rightly. I know that I can 
take an acre of land and get more money from 
it than from three acres in any other crop I 
ever saw. It is not an exhausting crop, but a 


| 
roots, similar to those of the Dahlia, and it is | 








good one to precede wheat. At $10 or even $8 
a pound, it will pay better than corn or wheat. 
Iam not afraid that many will raise poppies or 
that too much opium will be made. It is too 
small business to suit the mass of farmers. It 
is worse than a dairy in requiring close atten- 
tion to business. The man of small means, with 
a little land, and who is close, careful, and 
plucky, will make it pay. A good boy or girl 
can attend to a quarter of an acre, and have 
over half a day to spare. The labor of weed- 
ing and hoeing is no more than for car- 
rots or onions.” Here is the point that 
all intending to experiment should keep 
in mind. It is “‘small business,” i. e., full 
of minor details, the proper observance 
of which are necessary to success. Good, 
rich land is required, which should be 
pulverized and leveled as for an onion 
bed. Drills are then drawn with a marker 
so arranged as to make two drills one 
foot apart, then a space of 18 inches for 
a walk, then two more drills a foot apart 
and so on. The seed should be that of 
the Opium Poppy, Papaver somniferum, 
which is now kept by our large seed deal- 
ers. The exceedingly fine seed must be 
covered very lightly, which is best done 
by drawing the back of a rake lightly 
over and along the drill. The plants are 
to be thinned to six inches apart in the 
rows and to be kept clean by proper cul- 
tivation until they come into flower. 
After the flowers fall away the work of 
gathering begins as soon as the capsules 
or seed vessels are of sufficient size. 
Some are under the impression that 
opium is an eatract of the Poppy plant, made 
by pressing out the juice and evaporating 
it; but such is not the case, it is the dried milky 
juice of the Poppy, which is secreted, probably 
for the nourishment of the seed, just as the seed 
‘vessels are growing, and can only be obtained 
by scarifying them at the proper time. We will 
give an account of the process another month. 
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The Relics of the “Grape Mania.” 


BY PETER HENDERSON. 
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Two years agoit became evident that that ex- 
tended, general culture of the grape was a fail- 
ure. Hundreds, perhaps thousands, found them- 
selves in possession of glass structures that had 
been erected for its propagation, looming up as 
unpleasant reminders of disappointed hopes, of 
labor wasted and of money lost. None but 
those engaged in the business can conceive how 
wide-spread had been the area to which the 
propagation had extended, or the amount of 
capital that had been invested in a business 
which, to the majority of those engaged in if, 
proved a total loss, Having been long occupied 
in horticultural pursuits, and being somewhat 
affected with the grape fever at the time it 
raged, Iwas called upon by hundreds for informa- 
tion in regard to the construction of propagating 
houses, or green-houses best suited for growing 
vines. These inquiries came from nearly every 
State in the Union and from all classes of the 
community; from the man of means, ready to 
invest his $10,000 or $15,000 in ‘the enterprise, 
down to the poor farmer or mechanic about to 
hazard his only hundred or two in a business of 
which he was entirely ignorant. The only as- 
sets of this now bankrupt business are the 
green-houses which were erected for the pro- 
pagation of the grape. How to make these 


assets available is the object of this article. 
f 





In all cases where grape propagation was 
started in the vicinity of a town of 5,000 or more 
inhabitants, there is no doubt that these green- 
houses might be made available for growing 
vegetables or flowers. As the determination, as 
to which will be the more profitable, depends 
much upon the location, the directions here 
given can only be general, and the reader must 
use his own judgment as to what is likely to 
best suit his locality. Many vegetables may yet 
be sown (in April) under the protection of the 
green-house, so as to gain at least two or three 
weeks in earliness over those sown in the open 
ground. These are here named in the order of 
their importance as market crops in most 
places: Cabbage, lettuce, tomato, cucumber, 
melon, Lima bean, egg plant and pepper plant. 


Cabbages and lettuce are the only ones named 
that are what are termed hardy vegetables. 
These should be sown thinly in shallow boxes 
filled with soil to the depth of three or four 
inches, and placed on the bench or table of the 
green-house or propagating house, but in the 
coldest part or that part where most ventilation 
can be given. The seeds should be so sown 
that the plants when growing will be about half 
an inch apart each way as nearly as may be. If 
sown the first week of April, they will make 
fine plants for setting outin the open ground 
about the first of May, which will be soon 
enough for an early crop in most sections of the 
Northern States. The lettuce plants may either 
be planted out between the rows of cabbages 
or by themselves. The distance for the early 
varieties of cabbage is 2 feet between the rows 
and 16 or 18 inches between the plants. The 
lettuce may be planted closer than the cabbage, 
14 or 15 inches; or, if planted in a bed by them- 
selves, about 14 inches each way. 


Tomato, egg and pepper plants require nearly 
the same treatment as cabbage and lettuce, 
though, if no artificial heat is used in the green- 
house, the tomatoes should not be sown before 
the second week of April, and the pepper and 
egg plants not before the first of May. These, 
like the cabbage and lettuce plants, are most 
conveniently handled by being sown in the 
shallow boxes, with two or three inches of soil. 
We use soap boxes cut in three; in each box we 
sow seeds sufficient to produce 1,000 or 1,500 
plants. These, when an inch or so high, we re- 
plant in the same sized boxes, about 100 in each 
box, taking care to water and shade for a day or 
two when the sun is shining. These plants 
will be ready to set in the open ground from 
the 20th of May ta the 1st of June. Lima 
beans, cucumbers and melons should also be 
sown in the green-house in the boxes above 
recommended, but not sooner than the second 
week in May; in ten days from time of sowing 
they will be fit to replant in boxes, say at two 
or three inches apart, and will have grown suffi- 
ciently to be set in the open ground by the first 
week in June, which will be quite soon enough, 
as these are plants of tropical origin, and are 
easily chilled if the weather is not settled and 
warm. In removing the plants from the boxes 
to the open ground the roots should be disturbed 
as little as possible, and planting always done, 
if practicable, in the cool of the evening. Press 
the soil firmly about the roots, and if the soil is 
dry water freely. The same rules apply to all 
vegetables here named, and all thus treated, 
by forwarding in the green-house, will give a 
crop, as already stated, from two to three weeks 
earlier than if sown in the open ground. 


The cultivation of flowers in the green-house 
is generally supposed to require a large expe- 
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rience. This is notso; any careful person of 
good judgment, having access to the works now 
published, may successfully manage, in twelve 
months’ practice, to make the green-house a 
steadily profitable business. My experience of 
over twenty years as a florist has shown me 
that just as soon as flowers are offered for sale, 
in any town with a population of ordinary in- 
telligence the demand has a rapid and steady 
increase. Fortunately flowers are fashionable, 
and even those ladies who have no strong love 
for them, purchase them freely for the decora- 
tion of their rooms. It is not rare to see ladies 
of means striving to outdo one another in the 
abundance and beauty of their floral decora- 
tions. The rivalry here becomes just as lively 
as in bonnets, dresses or carpets, and the florist, 
like the man of dry goods, reaps the benefit. 

How to make the green-houses that have been 
devoted to the grape business available for the 
cultivation of flowers, would require too much 
space here, the varieties being too numcrous to 
allow us to give the necessary details for each. 
Suffice if to say that they may be made perma- 
nently profitable to those who will take the 
trouble to consult the works on the subject. 





Achyranthes Lindenii. 


Among the novelties offered by the florists 
this season is the Achyranthes (or Iresine) Lin- 
denit, one of those plants now so much esteemed 
for their deeply colored ornamental foliage. 
The Achyranthes Verschaffeltii, introduced some 
years ago, never became very popular, on ac- 
count of its unsatisfactory color as well as the 
difficulty with which it was kept over winter. 
The present species is from Ecuador, and is 
claimed to be more robust in habit, and to winter 
perfectly well in a cold green-house. It will be 
seen from the engraving which we give of a 





ACHYRANTHES LINDENII. 
small shoot, that the leaves are very different in 


form from the older kind. The color is, more- 
over, richer, it being of an intensely deep red. 
This, like all such new introductions, has to 
undergo the test of our hot and dry summers 
before its value can be ascertained. At the 
European shows it has been awarded several 
first prizes as an ornamental plant. As far as 
can be judged from the small specimens we 
fave seen in the green-house, this new Achyran- 
thes promises to be a valuable bedding plant. 








The Ivy-leaved Toad-Flax. 
oe 
The little Ivy-leaved Toad-Flax, Linaria Cym- 
balaria, is a native of the south of Europe, but 
has become perfectly naturalized in England, 
and is entirely hardy with us. Unlike the Toad- 
Flax we are most familiar with—the trouble- 








VARIEGATED IVY-LEAVED TOAD-FLAX, 


some weed known as Butter and Eggs and 
Ranstead Weed—this is a delicate trailer, which 
has long slender stems, neatly lobed leaves, 
which are dark green above, and purplish be- 
low, and very small lilac flowers. It shows to 
the best advantage when growing in positions 
where its branches can hang down, and where 
it grows wild it prefers crevices in rocks, old 
walls, and such situations. This habit adapts, 
it for growing in suspended vases or baskets, as 
well as upon rock work, for which purposes it 
is quite popular under the names of Kennil- 
worth Ivy, and Coliseum Ivy—though it is 
hardly necessary to say that it is not an Ivy. 
When grown in the border it makes a neat lit- 
tle mass; the long leaf-stalks become much 
entangled, and the plant is more compact and 
less graceful than when the branches have a 
chance to trail. Every season brings some 
novelties in the way of variegated leaves, and 
this year this well-known old plant is offered 
with leaves which are blotched with green upon 
a yellow ground. The engraving represents 
the variegated plant which differs from the 
common form only in its blotched leaves, 
Should the plant hold its variegation, and prove 
reasonably hardy, it will become very popular. 

We are cautious about recommending plants 
with variegated foliage untilthey have been tested 
in out-door culture. Neither the descriptions of 
the European journals, nor the appearance of 
the plants in the green-houses, will allow us to 
judge of their fitness for our gardening. A 
large number, if not the majority of variegated 
leaves, become green before the summer is over. 


The New Ivy-leaved Pelargoniums, 








The Old Ivy-leaved Pelargonium (Pelargoni- 
um peltatum), or Geranium, as it is most com- 
monly called, is 2 much neglected plant. When 
well grown it makes a fine plant for a hanging 
basket and is handsome for both its foliage and 
flowers. Within a few years new varieties have 
appeared which show a marked improvement 








in the flowers, and some have the now esteemed 
variegated foliage. Duke of Edinburgh, Silvep 
Gem, and L’ Elegante, all have their leaves mar. 
gined more or less broadly with white. The 
last named, of which a small bit serves for an 
illustration, has large clusters of pure white 
flowers. Princess Thyra has flowers of light 
salmon color, with white center and a crimson 
spot on the upper petals. Peltatum elegans has 
fine foliage and mauve colored flowers. Bridal 
Wreath has, unlike the other kinds, hairy leaves 
and white flowers. Besides these, other new 
kinds are given in the florist’s catalogues, 
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MANURE FOR THE GARDEN.—The letters of 
our correspondents indicate that there are some 
who have the impression that success in gar. 
dening depends upon the use of some especial 
manure. Good, well-rotted stable nfanure, and 
plenty of it, will grow almost anything in the 
garden or field. The point where most fail is in 
not using enough manure. Fora large share of 
garden crops the soil cannot be too rich. This 
is especially the case with all succulent vegeta- 
bles, such as cabbage, lettuce and the like, 
Spent brewers’ hops are found to be a useful 
substitute for stable manure, but few are able to 
avail themselves of these. Guano is highly val- 
uable, as are hen manure and fish guano. These 
are best composted with soil before using 
them. Night soil composted with dry earth 
is odorless, and is a fertilizer almost al- 
together neglected except in the expensive 
and uncertain form of poudrette. LEarth- 
closets should be introduced for the sake of the 
manure, even if they were not advisable upon 
sanitary accounts. The use of dry earth in the hen- 
house not only serves to keep the atmosphere 
wholesome, but it allows the manure to become 
composted at the same time. Sods laid in a heap 





IVY-LEAVED PELARGONIUM—L’ Elegante. 


and allowed to decay, or thrown into a pig pen, 
and there composted by the animals, make an 
excellent application, especially to old gardens 
needing fresh soil. Ashes and plaster, sepa- 
rately or together, may be applied to most crops 
with benefit. A well made phosphate is a val- 
uable manure, but one should be careful to pur- 
chase only of manufacturers of good reputation. 
Finely ground bones applied directly, or used 
in compost, are excellent. Gardens which 
have been long in cultivation, often need lime. 
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| THE HOUSEHOLD. 
(i For other Household Items, see “ Basket” pages.) 
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A Shaded Garden Seat. 





The engraving of a ‘ania seat with a tent-like 
roof is from an article of English manufacture, that 
attracted much attention at the Paris Exposition. 
We do not know that it is sold in this country, but 
we introduce it here as a suggestion to the ingeni- 
ous. A shaded seat of some kind would be found 
very useful by those who have croquet grounds, as 
wellas by those who wish to enjoy sewing or read- 
ing in the open air, and cannot avail themselves of 
the shade of trees. The top of the one figured is 
made to incline backwards or forwards, as may be 
required. It would not take much contrivance to 
fit up alight awning that would be quite as useful 
if not so elegant as this. Where the seat is to re- 
main stationary, the awning may be supported by 
poles driven into the ground, 
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Scouring Knives, etc.—Mrs, ‘0. A. 
H.,’”’ writes that for five years she has used water- 
lime for scouring knives, forks, tins, and the like. 
She says: ‘‘I have a box with a partition and keep 
the lime in one part and the cloths in the other. 
Iwet asmall cloth a little and dip it in the lime, 
and after the articles are well washed and wiped, I 
rub them until the spots are removed. Then I take 
alarger, dry cloth, dip it in the jime, and rub the 
articles until polished to suit me. Wipe off the 
dust from the knives and forks with a dry cloth, and 
they are ready to put away.” 
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“Sun-light Oil”—A Household Humbug. 


Most of the ‘‘ Humbugs”’ exposed in the column 
especially devoted to rascality, affect only the pock- 
et. Here is one which, worse than the highway- 
man, demands both your money and your life; and 
we notice it.in the Household Department, as in 
this case mothers need especial warning. We have 
several times seen circulars proposing to sell recipes 
for preparing ‘‘ Sun-light Oil,” which should give a 
better light and be cheaper than any other illumin- 
ating oil. Now we have, from one in Wisconsin, 
who has invested $2 in the thing, the recipe itself, 
which reads as follows: ‘To make one gallon, 
take 3 quarts of Benzing, 1 oz. Pulverized Alum, 
14 oz. Alcohol, 2 oz. Cream of Tartar, 2 oz. Sal- 
soda, 1 pint of Potatoes (cut fine), 2 tablespoonfuls 
of fine Salt, 2 drachms Oil of Sassafras, 4 drachms 
Gum Camphor. Dissolye the Alum in the Alcohol 
as much as possible; then add the Gum Camphor, 
stir for a few minutes; then add to one pint of the 
Benzine, stir it well for ten minutes; then add all 
the other ingredients, except the Benzine, stir well 
until it foams, then add the remainder of the Ben- 
zine; leave it open and exposed to the air; shake 
it occasionally, and in ten hours time it will be fit 
for use, although it should stand, if convenient, for 
48 hours before using.” 

If this thing were not so wicked, we should 





ridicule its absurdity. It is an evident attempt to 


induce people to believe that, with the various ad- 
ditions and the prescribed mixings, the Benzine 

an be converted into something safe to be used for 
illuminating purposes. The Oil of Sassafras and 
Camphor are added to make the compound smell 
differently from pure Benzine, they are combustible 
and so far are not foolish; butthe other ingredients, 
Alum, Soda, Cream of Tartar, Salt, and Potatoes! 
are all sheer nonsense. They have not the slight- 
est effect in making the Benzine other than Ben- 
zine, and the person who proposed to add them is 
a fool if he did not know it, and a raseal if he did. 
These recipes are hawked about the country by 
agents, who by pleading the cheapness of the light 
doubtless sell a large number. We donot know of 
any law that exactly meets the case, though by any 
sensible justice an agent of this kind would be 
punished as a common nuisance. Recollect that 
this Sun-light Oil is Benzine, and as far as danger is 
concerned, nothing but Benzine—unsafe, explosive, 
deadly. Better that your children should have no 
other light than tallow dips, or go to bed at dark, 
than run the risk of sudden death, or what is 
worse, being maimed for life by this ‘‘Sun-light 
Oil.’ If you will use it, make your will, insure your 
life, and ask your minister to get ready a sermon 
on the ‘* Mysterious Dispensations of Providence.” 
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How to Cook Dried Beef. 


BY MRS, *‘w. A. B.,’? WINDHAM CO., CONN. 
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The good qualities of dried beef as an article of 
food for the family, are not fully appreciated. In 
point of excellence, it is one of the nicest articles, 
when properly prepared, that we have in our store- 
room. It is also one of the most economical arti- 
cles of food; quite asmall quantity of dried beef, 
shaved very fine, and cooked with a nice gravy, 
will serve for meat fora family at very small ex- 
pense. Then it isso convenient to have; always 
ready; always acceptable. To people who live 
convenient to market, it is not of so much import- 
anee; but to us, who live at a distance from towns, 
dried beef is one of the necessary articles in our 
bill of fare. We frequently entertain guests at our 
table who never have seen dried beef served other 
than as arelish for bread and butter; shaved and 
ecten without cooking. Thereare several methods 
of cooking it. Some prefer it cooked with a gravy 
of water, seasoned with butter, thickened with 
flour, ang, perhaps, eggs broken in while cooking. 
Others cook it with crumbs of sausage, frying the 
sausage first, then adding the beef with water and 
thickening with flour. It is also very good cooked 
with a little sweet milk and sweet cream, the 
gravy being thickened with flour; allow it to boil 
once; that is all the cooking it requires. <A 
dish of dried beef, properly cooked, served with 
toast, baked potatoes, and boiled eggs, is a very nice 
provision for breakfast or a dinner prepared in 
haste. We prefer to cure our own beef, as that 
bought is apt to be too salt. I find that if too salt, 
it can be remedied by soaking after cutting and be- 
fore cooking, and adding a little white sugar while 
cooking, to restore the sweetness lost by soaking. 
Sugar-cured beef is much nicer than that cured 
with salt alone. I put mine into a sweet brine, 
such as is used for pork hams. 
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A Letter on Washing-day Matters. 
BY FAITH ROCHESTER. 
es 

Dear Mery ! Isend youa sketch (fig. 1) of my new 
clothes pin bag. It is worn fastened about the 
waist, like an apron, when hanging clothes on the 
line. The material of mine is slightly worn blue 
denim, with a binding of light brown calico. When 
filled with clothes-pins, it is too heavy an apron for 
tying, so I sewed a buckle on the band, that per- 
sons of all sizes might wear it. The same strap 
serves to hang it up by, when not in use. The back 
of the pocket, cut like a small rounded apron, is 
narrower than the front by a few inches. It is four- 
teen inches deep, and holds, in winter time, besides 
the clothes-pins, a pair of clean flannel mittens, 











for use in yay out altel. My mittens are 
made of old gray flannel, lined and bound with red. 
It is easy to cut your own pattern. Measure around 
your hand just above the thumb. Get the length 
of the whole hand, and the length from the base of 
the thumb to the end of the longest finger, also 
the length of the thumb. Then by the aid of the 
accompanying diagram (fig. 2), you can cut outa 
pattern. Be careful and not get the thumb hole 
too large for the thumb you have made, This is a 
good way to make mittens 
for children, and you can 
make very pretty ones for 
yoursclf of fine cloth lined 
with nice flannel and bound 
with fur.—Is it possible that 
you are still doing your 
washing in the old-fashion- 
ed way, without machinery Fie, 1.—cLoTHEs-PIN 
or fluid? A good wringer ~° BAG. 
is a great help. No woman, 

silk dress, ought to be 





who can afford even one s 
without a wringer. The clothes and the woman 
who washes, will both wear longer with a wringer 
than without it. The price of all washing machines 
seems very high, and you ean hardly induce a hired 
washerwoman to use one. I think people fail in 
the use of them, chiefly, from not having the suds 
strong and hot. A good suds, boiling hot, has a 
wonderful effect in loosening dirt, especially if 
mixed with good washing fluid. Then you must 
have sufficient motion to raise or squeeze out the 
loosened dirt. The especial object of rubbing on 
the board, I suppose, is, to foree the suds be- 
tween the fibres of the cloth and bring out the 
dirt. The chief advantage of a machine is that it 
allows you to use suds too hot for your hands. 

My recipe for washing fluid is as follows: one- 
half pound of sal-soda and a quarter of a pound of 
borax, dissolved in one gallon of hot, soft water. 
Allow it to settle, and pour off into a jug for use. 
A gill of this, mixed with a pint of soft soap, or 
half a pound of bar soap, previously dissolved in 
hot water, is sufficient for a moderate washing. 

Many housekeepers use unslacked lime instead 
of borax. This is cheaper, 
and as good for cleansing, 
perhaps, but the borax has 
an excellent effect upon the 
hands, softening and heal- 
ing where there is a tenden- 
cy to chap. It bleaches with- 
out injuring the clothes. 
Those who use the un- 
slacked lime, generally boil 
() the clothes before rubbing. 

They soak the clothes over 
night or wet them thor- 
oughly, and soap the spots, 
- before —putting them in 

Fig. 2.—MITTEN PAT- the oiler, then cover 

et with soft water, add a gill 
of fluid, heat and boil twenty minutes, the fine 
clothes first and the coarser ones afterward in the 
same water. The clothes need very little rubbing 
after this, and are ready to be rinsed and dried. 

With my soda and borax fluid, Ido the rubbing 
before boiling, but there is little or no rubbing to 
be done by hand if Iam careful to have the suds in 
my machine strong and hot. I use two-thirds of 
the mixed soap and fluidin the rubbing, and save 
the remainder to put in the boiling. For the ordi- 
nary light washing of a family, I value the help of 
the fluid more than that of the machine; but for 
heavy woolen garments, bed quilts, ete., a machino 
seems almost indispensable. If you try my wash- 
ing fluid without a machine, mix it with water as 
hot as the hands ean bear, and let the clothes stand 
in it half an hour before rubbing. They will wash 
easily and be ready to boil. In using a machine, 
do not put in too many clothes at once. 

You never tried to wash with hard water, I sup- 
pose. It is dreadful, unless the water is first soften- 
ed with ley or soda. The usual way is to make 
white ley, by boiling ashes and water together. It 
is best to add this to the hard water when cold, 
and boil all together, skimming it while hot, Too 
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much ley injures the clothes and hands. I know 
no exact rule. But people living in a hard water 
region, should provide themselves with good rain- 
water cisterns as soon as possible. 

A woman should dress for her work. You and 
I would agree that a washerwoman would look 
ridiculous, dressed in silk, with lace under- 
sleeves on her wrists, while working at her tub. I 
wonder what your ideal would be of a suitable 
dress for washing day, with its various exercises at 
the tub, over the stove, hanging out clothes, clean- 
ing the floor, etc. Let me give you mine. 

I wish you could go into my kitchen, as baby and 
I have just been, and see what I shall describe. 
The dress I saw five minutes ago, was an old one, 
somewhat faded and patched. It was made of thick 
goods, cotton and wool, a small plaid. The dress, 
lined throughout with drilling, was cut in Gabrielle 
(or basquine) style, a loose, easy fit. It was worn 
without corsets or whalebones. The waist and arm- 
holes were sufficiently loose to give the arms entire 
freedom of movement. The easy coat sleeves and 
the long sleeves of a warm under garment, were 
rolled above the elbows (not always necessary with 
amachine) anda large, gored bib apron was tied 
on. There was a dimity ruffle sewed in the neck 
of the dress. A woman without corsets is bad 
enough, but I have something more dreadful to 
tell about this washerwoman’s dress. 

It did not trail—did not even touch the floor— 
was not so much as of fashionable length fora 
short dress! Mary, the dress I have the hardihood 
to describe as suitable for kitchen work, on wash- 
ing days at least, reached only four inches be- 
low the knees! The lower limbs were clothed with 
warm, lined pantaloons, of the same material as 
the dress, made very much like your husband’s 
“‘peg-tops.”? The shoes were thick balmorals. 

I sat on the wood-box, tossing baby fora frolic, 
and studied this costume, trying to think, without 
prejudices, how it could be improved or better ans- 


‘ wer the purposes of health, convenience, economy 


and comfort. I had seen the same washerwoman 
at the same tub, in an ankle dress, with and with- 
out hoops, and ina gymnasium dress. The ankle 
dress got drabbled and torn around the bottom, 
and neither it nor the gymnasium dress protected 
the ankles properly. This costume has every advan- 
tage. You cannot even say it is less beautiful, for 
one essential element of beauty is fitness. But you 
can not induce any ordinary Bridget to put it on. 
No indeed! The “lady in the kitchen” cannot 
afford to slight the Paris fashions. The last hired 
washerwoman I had, a pretty colored woman, came 
with a waterfall on her head, a waist so tight that 
it was bursting out all around (the unfortunate wo- 
man could not afford corsets, and did the best she 
could for her “figure,” under the circumstances 
by dressing very tightly), and skirt trailing several 
inches behind. Of course the skirts were wet (her 
throat was bound up with flannel) and torn from 
the waist here and there. But I suppose she had 
an idea that she was fulfilling one of womau’s chief 
duties — to look pretty! 

Is it not about time to banish washing—the slop- 
py, steaming work of washing-day from our homes, 
and make a public affair of it? A friend writes me, 
“When Sunday night comes, I always begin to 
dread the morrow’s washing, for our. washings are 
always large, and, do the best I can, I invariably 
get very tired. A public laundry would be a great 
blessing.” —I think she means a co-operative laun- 
dry, for she would hardly be willing to pay for her 
large washings the prices at most public laundries, 
that are not co-operative—at the rate of $1, or $1.25 
per dozen. The papers have lately been taking 
notice of some statistics published by the Oneida 
Community, with reference to their washings. A 
New Haven paper says, ‘‘ They find that the week’s 
washing for two hundred and thirty-seven persons 
costs twenty-nine cents a head. As the average 
number of pieces washed for each member is 
eighteen, including heavy articles, this is astonish- 
ingly cheap. Why should not the horrors of wash- 
ing-day in families be abolished by a system of 
intelligent co-operation? Comfort, health, and 








cleanliness would all be promoted by it, and a large 
amount of money and labor saved.” 

The washing apparatus at that Community is on 
the largest and best scale of any in this country. 
The hard work is done by steam. The revolving 
wringer alone cost $250, and the whole expense of 
the brick building for the laundry, and of the ma- 
chinery for washing, wringing, drying and ironing 
was $6,092. In cities there could be found a suffi- 
cient number of families to combine and establish a 
laundry as good as this. In villages there wight be 
such co-operation as would materially lessen the 
labors and expenses of family washing, without so 
great an outlay of money. The expense of the 
building and apparatus might be divided into shares 
and each member of the association could own one 
ormore. The apparatus for doing a family wash- 
ing comfortably at home is seldom less than $25, 
including machines for washing and wringing. If 
fifty families should each put in this sum, it would 
raise a capital of $1,250. What could be done with 
this sum in the way of establishing a village laun- 
dry? The washing might be doneat a fixed rate— 
say seventy-five cents adozen. After paying the 
current expenses for soap, fuel, labor, etc., there 
would remain asurplus of funds (if the concern 
was properly managed), to be divided at stated 
periods among the members. In this way the 
members of the co-operative laundry association, 
though paying a nominal price of seventy-five cents 
a dozen for washing and ironing, would really get 
the work done for considerably less. 

My object was not so much to propose a definite 
plan, as to set women to thinking of some reason- 
able way of escape from unnecessary drudgery—to 
give a little push toa ball already set in motion. 

— 1 ot 6 
How to have a Variety in Food. 


BY MRS. ‘“‘H. C. B.” 
—_——_o—_ 

There are two ways of having variety: one, that 
of heaping upon one’s table a great many kinds of 
food at one meal, so many that it is impossible to 
do more than to taste of each one; the other to 
have but a few kinds at one time, but so varied from 
meal to meal that the same thing does not appear 
upon the table very often. The latter seems to me 
to be the better way on the score of economy, which 
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the larger portion of farmers’ wives probably find | 


it necessary to study to a greater or less extent. 


| Besides this, a great jumble of food is injurious to 


the digestion. I will explain what I mean by the 
best kind of variety. 

Bread, either wheat or rye, should be a constant 
article of diet, and should be made fresh three 
times a week. Occasionally raised biscuit, or soda 
biscuits, can be substituted, or some form of corn 
bread, or Graham bread, gems, or some kind of 
muffins. The plain white bread will probably hold 
its place as the standard kind for along time to 
come, and its substitutes should be so judiciously 
introduced as to make all kinds seem ever fresh and 
new. Meat ought, also, to be varied, both in its 
kind and in the manner of cooking it. Beef is 
acknowledged to be superior to other meats, but it 
should be cooked in different ways. Roast beef 
and well-broiled steaks will always stand first in 
general estimation ; but boiled beef, beef stew, and 
beef soup, help to variety, keep up the appetite for 
the other kinds, and are more economical than the 
constant use of such pieces as are needed for good 
roasts and broils. Many families are in the habit 
of having a nice piece of roast beef for their Sun- 
day’s dinner, and bringing it on cold every day 
thereafter, until it is vanquished by the force of 
sheer persistence. Sucha piece of beef can be used 
in many ways. Was it quite rare, to suit the tastes 
of some members of the family? Then for Mon- 
day’s dinner cut off some slices of the rare part, lay 
them on the gridiron over some very hot coals, let 
them brown upon both sides, and bring them direct- 
ly to the table with a little butter upon each slice. 

The more thoroughly cooked part can be made 
into several kinds of hash; coarse hash, with or 
without potatoes; fine hash, with or without po- 
tatoes, warmed in the mass or made into small thin 
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cakes, and browned in a little hot lard; fine hash 
with potatoes, spread upon a piece of pastry rolled 
thin, then rolled up tight and baked; or fine hash 
without potatoes, put upon toast. A savory stew 
can also be made of bits of cold beef by the addi- 
tion of two or three onions, as many tomatoes, or 
some canned tomato, and a sufficient amount of 
seasoning. <A pie can be made of cold beef, either 
with common pastry for crust, or layers of mashed 
potatoes, or boiled rice, alternated with the meat, 

A good many farmers’ families are out of the 
reach of amarket or a butcher’s wagon, and are 
obliged to subsist, as to meat, the year round upon 
ham, salt pork, and chickens. The ham js always 
fried, the pork is always boiled or fried, swimming 
in grease, and the chickens are cooked in some one 
way. The ham might be boiled or broiled, or eut 
in small bits and made into dumplings, the crust 
for them being like soda biscuit, and steamed or 
baked. Cold pieces of ham are nice cut in small 
mouthfuls, and warmed with eggs; they are also 
very palatable fried in batter, like veal cutlets, 

The methods of cooking chickens and pork are 
numerous, and most housekeepers know them, but 
fall into the habit of cooking them in some stereo. 
typed way, so that they never seem to have a vyari- 
ty. It is the same with vegetables. The first care 
is, in the summer and fall, to make provision 
for winter; this should be plentiful and varied, 
both in vegetables and fruits. Dried or canned 
green corn, and canned tomatoes, and the many 
kinds of sour and sweet pickles, are great addi- 
tions to the winter dinner table; but my opin- 
ion is that they are better appreciated if the same 
kind does not appear upon the table oftener than 
once a week. Potatoes seem an essential part of 
every dinner, and one can make such a rotation of 
turnips, parsnips, onions, cabbages, beans, corn, 
beets, ete., according to the nature of the dinner, 
as never to get tired of any one vegetable. 

In the matter of canned fruit, preserves, cakes, 
pies, and puddings, the same rule for variety should 
be observed. A housekeeper should not fall into 
the common error of making year after year the 
same kind of preserves, the same kind of cake, and 
the same kind of pies. 

It isa good plan to keep a written recipe book, 
and to add to its contents occasionally such recipes 
as are known to be good, and then to use them all 
in their own time, not settling down upon a very 
few. By canning fruit with but little sugar, the 
winter routine of pies can be very much relieved. 
Cherry, raspberry, currant, peach, and blackberry 
pies, can take their turns with the mince, pumpkin, 
and apple, usually supposed to be exclusively win- 
ter pies, and there is little difference between them 
and those made of the fresh summer fruits. Ap- 
ples, which very few farmers are without, are capa- 
ble of being made into most delicious sauces, jel- 
lies, preserves, pies, and puddings; and yet they 
are often as bad as wasted by being made into mis- 
erable, lumpy apple sauce, with the flavor all wash- 
ed out of them by the admixture of too much wa- 
ter, and into hard, tough, indigestible pies. 

Oo ee eR 

Citron and Raisins. — A Maryland 
Housekeeper asks us to tell her how she can pre- 
pare green citron to be used in cakes, and how to 
make raisins from her grapes. The citron used in 
cake, etc., is the preserved rind of a fruit like a 
large lemon. The citron melon cannot be used as 
a substitute, as it has no aromatic quality. None 
of our American grapes will make raisins. 
—et 6 ee 9 

English Seed Biscuits.—1 fb of flour, 
Yf tb of sugar, 1¢ tb of butter, 14g oz. of caraway 
Roll out, cut round, and bake ina 





seeds, 3 eggs. 
moderate oven. 
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Cinnamon Cakes.—By Mrs. L. A.G. 1 
cup of sugar; 84 of a cup of molasses; 1 cup of 
butter; 13¢ tablespoonfuls of ground cinnamon; 
2 level teaspoonfuls of soda, dissolved in 6 large 
tablespoonfuls of warm water; stir well, and add 
flour enough to allow to roll quite thin; cut out 
with a biscuit cutter and bake in a quick oven. 
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BOYS & GIRLS’ COLUMNS. 
a = inion Broadway. 


You of course all know that Broadway is the principal 
street of New York, and some of you have heard of num- 
per 245 Broadway. I said, last month, something of the 
sights to be seen on the street. Indeed, I think that a 
walk up or down Broadway, on a pleasant day, is more 
jnteresting than any showI ever saw. It now appears 
that to see all the sights of Broadway one must go down 
nnderground. In a very quiet way, there has been a com- 
pany of men at work making a large tunnel or bore di- 
rectly under the street. It went by the office of the Ag7é- 
culturist, before our friends there, who think they are 
pretty wide-dwake, knew anything about it. Well, I 
don’t wonder, as all the work was done 25 feet under the 
surface, and the earth loosened in digging was all taken 
out at the basement of a large marble building, in so 
quiet a manner that only those in the secret knew any- 
thing about it. There the men are at work like moles or 
gophers, slowly dieging a hole 8 feet in diameter. You 
will wonder what they are doing it for. They are making 
abig blow gun! I suppose that every boy has blown 
peas through a tube. This underground channel, which 
by the way, is all walled with brick or iron, is the tube, 
and an immense fan driven by a steam engine does the 
blowing....** Zhe peas/”....Oh, they are cars that are 
blown from one end tothe other. The affair is called the 
Pneumatic Transit. Pneumatic is pronounced new- 
matic, and is from a Greek word meaning air. The com- 
pany proposes to send parcels, and people, too, I believe, 
from one point to another, more rapidly than can now be 
done. Asimilar thing is successfully at work in London, 
It is, in fact, a sort of sailing by land with the breeze 
quite under control. Wit WarREN. 


Bees are such remarkable insects that their habits 
have interested the intelligent and scientific, and it is 
not strange that they should have given rise to supersti- 
tions in the minds of ignorant people. Quite a volume 
might be filled with the curious legends in various 
countries,about bees. In some parts of England, bees 
must always be sold; if given away, neither the giver 
nor the receiver will have luck. Elsewhere it is be- 
lieved that bees celebrate Christmas Eve by making 
agreeable music at twelve o’clock at night. If aman 
and wife quarrel, it is said that bees will leave. In some 
European countries it is thought necessary to tell the 
bees if a death occurs in the house; elsewhere the hives 
are hung with crape when there is a death, and with red 
if there is a marriage. It is believed that if these things 
and many others are not observed, the bees will desert 
their hives. Common schools and general intelligence 
do away with all such notions as these. 

What will Fit Him to be a Farmer? 

A boy 15 years old, who is at school, asks us what 
books we would recommend him to read, to fit him to be 
afarmer. If our young friend is at a common school we 
advise him to give his attention in the first place to thor- 
oughly mastering all the studies that are taught there. Do 
not, in a haste to build your house, forget to lay a good 
foundation. The great trouble with many men of excel- 
lent talents is, that they had not the opportunities for a 
good elementary education—the foundation—or if they 
had them, they neglected them for something more at- 
tractive. Do not let the desire to be a good farmer, or 
any thing else, turn your attention from the common 
school studies. No accomplishments, or picked up bits 
of science can answer in their place. These being at- 
tended to, then we would advise such reading as will 
teach the laws that govern the common operations of the 
farm. One of the best books for an intelligent boy is 
Thomas’ Farm Implements, which is full of interest, if 
he would know the why and wherefore of things. The 
first principles of Mechanics, or Natural Philosophy, 
as it is often called, are given, and their application to 
various kinds of farm work shown. We hope that there 
are many boys who propose to be farmers and we advise 
them, and indeed other boys, and the girls too, to learn 
the laws of motion and gravitation, the properties of air, 
water, and steam, etc., as they will not only be of great 
use to them in all mechanical operations, but make them 
more intelligent men and women. 





“ Professor,” said a student in pursuit of knowledge 
concerning the habits of animals, ‘* why does a cat, while 
eating, turn her head first one way and then the other ?” 
“For the reason,” replied the Professor, ‘that she can- 
not turn it both ways at once.”’ 

Do you know any word that contains all the vowels? 
Unquestionably. 

A young man of limited intelligence, who was recover- 
ing from a long fit of sickness, being told by his physi- 


| 
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cian that he “might now venture on a little animal 
food,” exclaimed: ‘No, you don’t, doctor; I’ve suffer- 
ed enough on your gruel and slops, and you don’t get me 
to touch any of your hay and oats.” 
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No. 3%. A Word Puzzle.—This is said to be an epitaph 
found in an old English church-yard. It is easy enough 
when you get fairly started. 

No. 376. Arithmetical Puzae.—Suppose the 9 digits 
(figures 1 to 9), were placed in the form of a square, in 
what order must they stand so that any three figures 
in a direct line when added together will make just 15? 


Illustrated Rebus.—The rebus makers should be very excellent men, 
Here are more words of wisdom. 


No. 377. 
if they follow all the maxims they illustrate. 

No. 378. Avrithmetical Problem.—S. Baird sends us this 
and No. 376, taken from an arithmetic printed earlyin 
the present century. A man driving his geese to market 
was met by another who said, ‘‘ Good morrow, with your 
hundred geese.”’ He replied, ‘I have not a hundred, 
but if I had half as many more as I now have, and two 
geese and a half, I should have a hundred.’”’-—How many 
had he? 

No. 365. <Arithmetical Problem.—A farmer with $100 
wants to buy 100 head of stock, is offered cattle at $10, 
hogs at $3, and sheep at 50 cents. How many will he get 
of each? 





How the Chinese Cultivate and 
Make Tea. 


BY ‘*CARLETON.” 


I dare say that two-thirds of the many hundreds of 
thousands of persons who read the Agriculturist drink tea 
atleast onceaday. They know that it comes from China 
and Japan, and I doubt not that all will be interested in 
hearing a short story about the cultivation of the plant, 
and the preparation of the tea leaves, for that which we 
call tea is the leaf of an evergreen shrub. We can make 
tea from any plant. In my boyhood I had to drink cat- 
nip and thoroughwort tea when I was sick, and it was so 
bitter that I had to hold my nose and swallow with all 
my might; but the teas of China are of another sort. 
One kind is from the plant called Thea bohea, and another, 
from the Thea viridis. There are many varieties. Some 
thrive best on gravelly soils—while others need a light, 














loamy soil. Those planted on the hills and among the 
rocks are generally more mildly flavored than those 
grown in the meadows. 

Think of yourselves as being in China among the tea 
gardens. You see the full grown shrubs are about seven 
feet high. If you would know the exact shape of the 
leaves, examine the grounds in the tea-pot, some evening 
after supper, and you will find that they are oblong. A 
full-grown leaf is an inch and a half or two inches in 
length, but most of the leaves are picked before they are 
fully matured. 

The southern slopes of the hills in the interior of China 
are covered with tea gardens. You see Chinese men and 
women wearing blue cotton frocks, and queer bamboo 
hats, taking young plants from a nursery bed where they 
have beea started, just as we start ) oung apple trees, and 
transplanting them in rows. They have hoed the ground 
well over with great clumsy hoes. They thrust a long- 
bladed knife into the ground with one hand, and thrust 
the plant into the hole and press the earth around 
it. They will set out many thousand plants in a day. 

They give them close attention, watering them and 
keeping down all the weeds. You never see tea gardens 
overrun with pig-weeds, or with witch grass, and chick- 
weed. They are too good farmers for that. They say 
that the plant wants all the nourishment it can get 
from the soil to make it vigorous and the leaves tender, 
for the tender leaves have a mild flavor; and thoge 
which are of mild flavor command the highest price. 

We Americans, may take lessons of the Chinese in 
garden culture and agriculture. They beat us all out in 
raising vegetables. Everything that can increase the 
fertility of the soil is preserved, and so their tea gardens 
and orchards are always in superb condition. 

You notice that the plant may be propagated either by 
sowing the seed or by cuttings or slips. Some of the tea 
growers sow seeds in a mellow garden bed and when the 
shrubs are about six inches high, transplant them, cut- 
ting off some of the sprouts and using them as slips. 

It is a hardy plant and is grown with great ease. In 
the climate of Central China, which is about like that 
of Alabama and Mississippi, the blossoms appear 
in winter, and the flower is very 
much like that of a wild rose. A tea 
garden in bloom is a beautiful sight. 

If you were to sail up the Yangtse 
river in February or March, to the great 
Poyang Lake, and then glide along 
its verdant shores, you would behold 
a charming scene — sunny hill-sides 
covered with blooming tea gardens,— 
towns and villages nestled in the 
corners—white pagodas crowning the 
hills, hundreds of junks afloat upon the 
calm waters, and thousands of men, 
women, and children, at work in the 
gardens, hoeing the ground, setting out 
young plants, or picking the leaves. 

The first crop is the best. It 
is gathered with great care — each 
leaf being carefully picked between the 
thumb and finger. Only the tender- 
est leaves growing on the youngest 
twigs are gathered at the first picking. 

A week or two later the next crop is 
gathered, then the third, and sometimes 
the fourth. The last pickings make 
up the poor qualities of tea. A pound of the first pick- 
ing is worth fifteen or twenty of the last. We never sce 
any of the first quality in our grocery stores. It is nearly 
all consumed in China by the wealthy classes—the man- 
darins and rich merchants. A mandarin invited me to 
dine with him one day, and I drank such tea as I never 
expect to taste again, unless I visit China once more. 
It was so mild, pleasant, and delicious, and had such 
acharming flavor that I did not much wonder that a 
mandarin could drink sixty cups of it during the day. 
Common tea was not much better than catnip, after 
that dinner in the palace of the Governor. 

To see the preparation of the tea for market we must 
step into the building where the leaves are dried. The 
engraving on the next page shows one of them. You 
notice a large number of sheet-iron or copper pans, with 
charcoal fires beneath them. Coolies come trooping in 
from the gardens with a bamboo pole over their shoulders 
from which hang baskets filled with tea leaves. 

They pour these into the pans; other coolies are stir- 
ring the leaves and rolling them in their hands. The 
fire in the first set of pans is not very hot. They want 
to get all the moisture out of the leaf, and if they were to 
dry it too rapidly, it would become brittle. After drying 
awhile in the first set, they are put into another set, and 
then into a third, and dried until every particle of mois- 
ture is evaporated. If this were not done, the leaves 
would soon mould in the tea chest. When the drying is 
completed, the tea is taken out into a basket, poured inte 
the chest and pressed in by a cooly who tramples it be 
neath his bare feet!....“‘Ugh/ the nasty beast /”.... 
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DRYING AND PACKING TEA BY THE CHINES E—Drawn ana Engraved for the American Agriculturist. 


Is that your exclamation? Of course he washed them, 
but even if he did n’t, I dare say the tea is as clean as the 
champaign that men smack their lips over and pronounce 
superb; for, if you were to visit France during the vin- 
tage season, you would see bare legged men jumping up 
and down in a tub filled with grapes, crushing the de- 
licious fruit with their feet. Or, if you knew all about 
the making of molasses and sugar, candy would not be 
quite so nice as itnowis. When the tea chest is full, 
the lead lining is soldered, the cover nailed down, and 
the paper with the qucer Chinese characters is pasted 
on, and the ‘‘chop” is ready for market. The chests are 
lined with lead to preserve the tea from gathering 
moisture while in the stores, or while being exported to 
foreign countries. The leaves take in moisture easily, 
and they would soon become as musty as damaged 
meadow hay, if this precaution were not taken. The at- 
mosphere in China during the summer months is full of 
moisture,—so full that the people who live in Shanghae 
have to kindle fires in July and August todry up the 
dampness. Clothes mouldintheclosets. Put your boots 
aside for twenty-four hours and they will be covered with 
green fungus, just such as you see in a mouldy cheese. 
If there are two or three cloudy days in succession, 
every thing becomes mouldy, musty, and rusty. The 
books on your parlor table are covered with mould, un- 
less wiped carefully every day. 

Becanse China has such a damp climate the tea plant 
thrives. The dampness makes the leaves tender. The 
plant cannot be profitably cultivated in a dry climate. 

It would undoubtedly grow well in Georgia, Alabama, 
Mississippi, and perhaps in Oregon, but so long as there 


are four hundred million of people in China—most of 


whom work for a living, and work for very little pay, we 
shall not be able to make much headway cultivating tea 
in this country where labor is so dear. 

The Chinese are extravagantly fond of tea, and they 
drink it at all hours of the day and night. The tea 
saloons ate always open. Yon sit down toa small table 





in a large hall where there are several hundred pig-tailed 
men laughing, talking, and drinking their favorite bev- 
erage. Itis not green tea, but black. They do not often 
touch the green varieties. You call for a cup of tea, and 
a little boy, with a little cue, like a pig-tail, spronting from 
the crown of his head, brings you two cups and a saucer. 
You wonder what the second cup with a cover is for. 

3ut see! He puts a small quantity of tea, just a pinch, 
into one cup, pours the boiling water upon it and puts on 
the cover to keep in all the steam and aroma, lets it stand 
a minute or two, then drains it into the other cup. It 
looks very weak and has n’t hardly any color. You fear 
itis as ‘weak as dish-water.” But just taste it. Isn't 
it delicious? You sip it--a little at a time,and smack 
your lips every time you swallow. You think of the Indian 
who wished his neck was half a mile long so that he 
could taste the whiskey ail the way down! You can 
drink it all day and not get drunk, and as soon as your 
cup is empty you callfor more. You drink it without 
milk or sugar, for that would spoil it. You notice a 
large jar beneath the table, and that the boy turns the 
grounds from yourcup intoit. When it is full it is taken 
out-doors and the contents driedin the sun. Then they 
are taken into the preparing room where they are colored 
with Prussian blue, Turmeric, Gypsum, and other things, 
dried in the pans, trampled a second time bencath the 
heels of a cooly, and sent over for us to drink! Even then 
it is better for us than whiskey, and no dirtier than many 
other things that we put into our mouths. Most of the teas 
sent to this country are of low cost, and of a poor quality. 
The Chinese drink the best! They donot make it so 
strong as we do, and experience no bad effects from its use. 

All teas are purchased by sample, and the English and 
American merchants in China have tasters—young men 
whose sole business is to judge of the qualities of tea. 
You'enter a tasting room and at the first glance think it 
a pantry, a china closet, and a grocery store, all in onc ; 
there are so many cups, covers, and packages of tea on 
the shelves. The young man has forty or fifty cups be- 








fore him, and as many samples of tea. He weighs onta 
small quantity for each cup, and steeps each parcel so 
many seconds by the watch, and then tastes of each cup, 
and so judges of its strength and quality. These tasters 
get great pay—some of them five and even ten thousand 
dollars a year in gold. But they mortgage their health 
and lives. This constant tasting, after awhile, tells upon 
their nervous system, and the chances are that they will 
shorten their days. Ifany young man reading this hasa 
desire to drop every thing and rush off to China to bea 
tea taster, he had better think twice, for very few tasters 
are wanted, and the large salary is dearly earned if loss 
of health and a shortening of life are the accompani- 
ments, for among the best blessings bequeathed by our 
Heavenly Father is that of good health. 





Amswers to Problems and Puzzles. 


No. 871. Aman intent on being over ruled in all his 
deeds, by principle alone, is placed beyond the reach of 
fortune. ——A man in tent on Bin G over rule-D in awl- 
IIIS deeds BY prince eye PLE ale-on-E is placed beyond 
the reach of fortune. 

No. 872. Fill the 3 gallon vessel and pour it into the 
5 gallon vessel, refill the 3 gallon vessel and fill up the 
5 gallons. Empty the 5 gallon vessel into the keg; pour 
the gallon which remains in the 3 gallon vessel into the 
now empty 5 gallon one, draw the 3 gallon one full again 
and add it to the gallon already in the 5 gallon vessel, 
and there will be 4 gallons left in the keg and 4 in the 
5 gallon vessel. 

No. 873. Many grow insane, overcome, and given ove? 
to despair on beholding the failure of long che rished 
undertakings, but a good man cannot be thus over 
whelmed. Men, negro-in-scine-over-come, and given- 
over-two D’s, pear-on-B-holding thief, ale ewer of, long- 
cherished-under-Ta, Kings, but a good man can knot bea 
thus-over-whelmed. 

No. 374, One woman had & eggs and the other had 7% 
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‘Office of FISK & HATCH, 
BANKERS AND DEALERS IN GOVERNMENT SECURITIES. 


No. 5 NASSAU STREET, NewYork. 
February 15th, 1870. 


The remarkable success which attended our negotiation of the Loans of the CrnTraL PactFic RatLRroap CoMPANY 
and the WesTeRN PACIFIC RAILROAD COMPANY, nd the popularity and credit which these Loans have maintained in 
the markets, both in this country and Europe, have shown that the First Mortgage Bonds of wisely-located and honora- 
naged Railroads are promptly recognized and readily taken as the most suitable, sate, and advantageous form of 


“mar 
dl éafter be derived from Government Bonds, and ayailable to 


investment, yielding a more liberal income than can here 
take their place. 

Assured that, in the selection and negotiation of superior Railroad Loans, we are meeting a great public want, and 
rendering a valuable service—both to the holders of Capital and to those great N: ational works of internal improvement 
whose intrinsic merit and substantial character entitle them to the use of Capital and the confidence of investors—we 
now offer with special contidence and satisfaction the 


FIRST MORTGAGE BONDS 


OF THE 


CHESAPEAKE AND OHIO RAILROAD COMPANY. 


The Chesapeake and Ohio Railroad, connecting the Atlantic coast and the magnificent harbors of the Chesapeake Bay 
with the Ohio River at a point of reliable navigation, and thus, with the entire Railroad system and water transportation 
of the great West and South-west, forms the additional East and West Trunk Line, so imperatively 
demanded for the accommodation of the immense and rapidly growing transportation between the Atlantic seaboard and 
Europe on the one hand, and the great producing regions of the Ohio and Mississippi Valleys on the other. 

The importance of this Road as a new outiet from the West to the sea magnifies it into one of 
national consequence, and insures to it an extensive through traffic from the day of its completion; while, in the develop- 
ment of the extensive agricultural and mineral resources of Virginia and West-Virginia, it possesses, along its own 
line, the elements of a large and profitable local business, 

Thus the great interests, both general and local, which demand the completion of the CHESAPEAKE AND OHIO RAILROAD 
tothe Ohio River, afford the surest guarantee of its success and yalue, and vender it the most important and 
substantial Railroad enterprise now in progress in this Country. 

Its superiority asan East and West route, and tie promise of an immense and profitable trade awaiting its completion, 
have drawn to it the attention andco-operation of prominent Capitalists and Railroad men of this City of sound judgment 
and known integrity, whose connection with it, together with that of eminent citizens and business men of Virginia 
and West-Virginia, insures an energetic, honorable, and successful management. 

The Road is completed and in operation from Richmond to the celebrated White Sulphur Springs of West-Virginia, 227 
miles, and there remain but 20) miles (now partially constructed) to be completed, to carry it to the proposed terminus on 
the Ohio River at, or near, the mouth of the Big Sandy River, 150 miles above Cincinnati, and 350 miles below Pittsburgh. 

Lines are now projected or in progress through Ohio and Kentucky to this point, which will connect the Chesa= 
peake and Ohio with the entire Railroad systems of the West and South-west, and 
with the Pacific Railroad. 

Its valuable franchise and superior advantages will place the CHESAPEAKE AND Onto RarLroap Company among the 
richest and most powerful and trustworthy corporations of the country and there exists a present value, in 
completed road and work done, equ:l to the entire amount of the mortgage. 

The details of the Loan have been arranged with special reference to the wants of all classes of investors, and combine 
the various features of convenience, safety, and protection against toss or fraud. 

The Bonds are in denominations of 


$1,000 $500, and $100. 


They will be issued as Coupon Bonds, payable to Bearer, and may be held in that form ; or 

The Bond may be registered in the name of the owner, with the coupons remaining payable to bearer attached, the 
principal being then transferable only on the books of the Company, unless reassigned to bearer; or 

The coupons may be detached and cancelled, the Bond made a permanent Registered Bond, transferable only on 
the books of the Company, and the interest made payable only to the registered owner or his attorney. 

The three classes will be known respectively as: 

Ist. “Coupon Bonds payable to Bearer.” 

2d. *“ Registered Bonds with Coupons attached.” 

3a. ‘* Registered Bonds with Coupons detached,” and should be so designated by Correspondents in 
specifying the class of Bonds desired. 

They have thirty years to run from January 15, 1870, with interest at six percent per annum from November 1, 
1869, PRINCIPAL AND INTEREST PAYABLE IN GOLD IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 

The interest is payable in May and Novempenr, that it may take the place of that of the earlier issues of Five- 
Twenties, and suit the convenience of our friends who already hold Central and Western Pacific Bonds, with interest 
payable in January and July, and who may desire, in making additional investments, to have their interest receivable 
at different seasons of the year. 

The Loan is secured by a mortgage upon the entire Line of Road from Richmond to the Qhio River, with the equip- 
ment and all other property and appurtenances connected therewith. , 

A SINKING FunD oF $100,000 PER ANNUM IS PROVIDED FOR THE REDEMPTION OF THE BONDS, TO TAKE EFFECT 
ONE YEAR AFTER ‘THE COMPLETION OF THE ROAD. 

The mortgage is for $15,000,000, of which $2,000,000 will be reserved and held in trust for the redemption of outstanding 
Bonds of the Virginia Central Railroad Company, now merged in the CUESAPEAKE AND OHIO. 

Of the remaining $13,000,000, 2 sufficient amount will be sold to complete the road to the Ohio river, perfect and im- 
prove the portion now in operation, and thoroughly eqiip the whole for a large and active traflic. 

The present price is 90 and accrued interest. 

A Loan so amply secured. so carefully guarded, and so certain hereafter tocommand a prominent place among the 
favorite securities in the markets, both of this Country and Europe, will be at once appreciated and quickly absorbed. 


ery respectfully, FISK & HATCH, 


Bankers. 





P. S—We have issued pamphlets containing full particulars, statistical details, maps, etc., which will be furnished 


upon application. 
2 


C3" We buy and sell Government Bonds, and receive the accounts of Banks, Bankers, Cor- 
porations, and others, subject to check at sight, and allow interest on daily balances. 





ELGIN WATCHES 


MANUFACTURED BY 


The National Watch Company. 





All the Grades of the Elgin Watches 


INCLUDING THE 


“LADY ELGIN,” 


READY FOR 


SPRING TRADE. 


The Company also call the attention of Watch buyers to 
the fact that the Elgin Watches now offered have several 
peculiar improvements over all others and also a new 


PATENT DUST EXCLUDER, 


so constructed as to enclose the works, and form a protec- 
tion agaiast dust, enabling the movement toremain in order 
without cleaning double the time that a watch will ordina- 
rily run without this protection. 


The Company feel confident, after having had thelr 
Watches three years in market, and selling many thousands 
of them in all parts of the country, that the 
Elgin Watches are the best time “aa 
ers now offered to the American pu 
lic, for either Ladies’ or Gentionane’ 
use, Railway or other uses. 


Over Five Hundred Dealers 
in various parts of the land have unreservedly endorsed 
them. They are in use upon numerous lines of Railway, 
including the Union Pacific and Pennsylvania 
Central, and officers of these roads, with other proml- 
nent R. R. officials, endorse them as the best Watches for the 
use of R. R. employees and travelers, yet introduced, 

The following are presented as specimens of these testi- 
monials: 

UNION PaciFic R. Q., p iphn or Sas’? Sup’, 
Dec. 1859. 
Hon. M. AVERY, President 1 National W ‘atch Co., 
chin igo, Dl.: 

Dear Sir: :—During the month that I have carried one of 
your “ B. W. Raymond” Watches it has not failed to keep 
the time with so much accuracy as to leave nothing to de- 
sire in this regard. For accuracy, in time-keeping, beaut 
of movement and finish, your Watches challenge my a 
miration, and arouse my pride as an American, and am 
confident that in all respects they will compete successfully 
in the markets of the world, with similar manufacturers of 
older nations.__They need only to be known to be appre- 
ciated. Yours, most res pectfully 

Cc. } HAMMOND, Gen'l Sup‘t. 


OFFIcn OF THE Hupson River RatLroaD, : 
Gen’l Sup’t, New York, Jan. 17, 1870. 
T. M. AvERY, Esq., President N: ational Watch Co. 

Dear Sir:—The Watch made by your Company which I 
have carried the past two months, has kept excelient time. 
I have carried it Tenet daily. on engines, and have been on 
the road with it almost dai During this time it has run 
uniformly with our standard ‘clock. 

Truly y yours 
. M. TOUCEY, Gen'l Sup’t. 


The following dealers also, in various parts of the coun- 
try, have certified that they consider the Elgin Watches to 
be all that the Company have advertised them, as better 
finished, more correct and durable, than any in market of 
similar price, and that they have great confidence in rec- 
emmending them to the public on account of their general 
merit. 


Wheeler, Parsons & Co., N, -Y. C, Hellebush, oa ag 
Warren, Spadone & Co., EK. Jaccard & Co., St. Lonis. 
Middleton & Bro. ® “« N.E. CrittendensiCo., Clev el'd. 
T. B. Bynner, ss. M. Bur 

Henry Ginnel, e ores, ‘Readin & Hamiiton, 
Geo. W. Pratt’ & Co. icago. 
Scott,Barr ya Pittsburgh. J. H. Hense, ee. col 

J. R. Reed M. M. Baldwin & Co., San 
Dahme & Co., Cincinnati. Francisco., Cal. 
Jenkins & Hatch, Koch & Dryfus, New Orleans. 
C. Oskamp, And over 400 others. 


Various grades and pieces made to suit different tastes. 
No movements retailed by the Company. 
te Call on your Jeweller and ask to see the Elgin 
Watches, 
Business Office and Salesroom National Watch Company, 
159 & 161 Lake St., Chicago, Ill. 


MINTON’S ENCAUSTIC TILES, 


For Vestibules, Halls, Hearths, Conservatories, &c. 
Garnkirk Chimne nok Etemabere’ Mate- 
rials, &e. MILL 4 « co 
279 SH so New York. 
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pg —_—e to Act of Daterent| by D. W. RAMsDELL 
& Co., in the Clerk’s Office of the District Court of the 
United States for the Southern District of New Yor 


The Norway Seed Oats, Startling 
Frauds in the sale of Counterfeit Seed, 
Interesting Facts, Profitable Farming, 
How to Pay Mortgages, Where to get 
Genuine Seed, Who Recommends Them. 


We have been to considerable expense in putting farmers 
on their guard against the frauds that were being perpe- 
trated in the sale of Seed Oats, but not until recently did 
we realize the magnitude of these swindles. H. W. Mar- 
shall, of Cincinnati, Ohio, has issued a circular much of the 
contents of which has been copied from ours, representing 
that he is our authorized agent for the West, for the sale of 
the Ramsdell Norway Oats seed. We are informed by relia- 
able parties in Cincinnati, that he has sent out over Half a 
Million of these circulars, and is receiving thousands of 
orders, He is a swindler, has never had any of our seed, 


nor any communication with us. 


N. P. Boyer & Co., publishers of a country paper some- 


where in Venn. issued a circular in a similar manner, 
claiming to have our seed, but when we exposed the fraud 
they changed their tactics, and are now advertising that 
they import seed from Norway. Thisdodge is soridiculous, 
in view of the fact that our seed never came from Norway, 
and that we are filling orders from that country, that intel- 
ligent farmers are not likely to be deceived by it. Samples 
sent us, which came from them, have been pronounced 
New Drunswick Oats by hundreds of farmers who cxamined 
them. Other parties are selling what they claim to be our 
seed, at prices varying from $1.59 to $6 per bushel, al war- 
ranted, of course, and some use our name. Some of these 
parties are honest, but were themselves deccived in the 
purchase of seed last year. Out of over twenty samples 
sent us of Norway Oats, now being advertised, only two 
were genuine. We cannot gothrough the whole list, 


Mrut the above facts are sufficient. We have only to request 


ANT TO FARMERS! 








that those who buy of such parties, and are disappointed in 
their crops, will not condemn our sced, as some did last 
year. 

Facts and figures have already been published, showing 
by as reliable testimony as can be found in the land, that 
the Ramsdell Norway Oats will produce from twice to three 
times as much to the acre, are heavier, and of better quality, 
stand up better, and are more hardy than any other known 


oats, They have been awarded forty-five first premiums, at 


the Jate State and County fairs, in competition with all the 
varieties now grown, which is a larger number than was 
ever awarded to any agricultural improvement in a single 


year. Among the leading journals that have recommended 


them, may be mentioned, the American Agriculturist, New- 
York Tribune, Moore's Rural New-Yorker, Independent, 


XN. Y. Observer, Methodist, Christian Advocate, Western 


tural, Prairie Farmer, Advance, Toledo Blade, and others. 
We can only present a few specimen extracts showing the 


character of the letters received. 


FROM FARMERS. 


“The yield is enormous. The additional value of the 
straw more than pays cost of seed.” 
Cc. D. LaNGwortThy, Alfred, N. Y. 


“My yield from five acres is 753 bushels. I will beat the 
world next year.” 
J. L. Diving, Chattanooga, Tenn. 


“ Yield from 82 pounds seed on one acre, 118% bushels.” 
J. BARKER, Spring Mills, N. Y. 


“ One bushel of your Norways produced as much as fire 
bushels of the Surprise Oats.” 
ADAM RANKIN, Proprietor of Premium Farm, III. 


“ Yield from 15 ts. seed, 50 bushels: weight 36 ths.” 
GEORGE WILLIAMS, Minn. 


“Grew six feet high. I took one bushel to our County 
Fair, and received first premium. Weight, 52 tbs.” 
A, WOGALON, Millersburg, Ohio. 
“Their spreading qualitics are enormous, . Yield from7 
tbs. Seed, 15 bushels.” 
G. M. Brewer, N. J. 
“Yield 90 bushels peracre. Thisis the kind of humbug 
I like.” 
J. H. Scorr, Warwick, N. Y. 


“One bushel of Norways is worth two of other oats to 
feed out. They have substance, not all chaff.” 
. M. WalIreE, President Brattleboro (Vt.) Bank. 


“T have bought all the improved sced down to the Nor- 
ways, and it is the only one on which I have not been hum- 
bugged, Show me any oats that will beat itin yield or qual- 
ity, and I will gladly pay $100 for a bushel.” 

W. BR. Hreparp, L. I., N. Y. 

“ My yield from 1 acres was 109 bushels. Common oats 
on same ground yielded 30 bushels per acre. Norways were 
heavier, and stood up while the others lodged badly.” 

V. C. Sawyer, Ohio. 


“I bought 1 bushel of seed of N. P. Boyer & Co., which they 
advertised as Imported Norway Oats, before I saw your ad- 
vertisement. I thensent for one peck of yours,and gave each 
anequalchance. The peck of your seed produced as much 
lacking 14 Ibs. as the bushel of theirs; and yours did not 
lodge, theirs did.” I. L. Dopa@x, Pa. 


“The Norways yield with me more than double what the 
Surprise do, and are excellent in quality. The Surprise oats 
are all hull,and a very deceptive grain. I would not pay 
half price for them to feed my horses.” 

M. V. Witson, Kentucky. 


The Norway Oats I bought of you last year have been a 
perfect God-send to me; I haverealized enough to pay off a 
mortgage on my farm, which was due, and I had no means 
of paying, and I have seed left for 25 acres, which I shall put 
in thisspring. One more crop will make me independent. 
TheWorways are Hing of Oats. 

Oscar Derry, Fond du Lac, Wis. 


I estimate my clear profit per acre as cena Increase in 
yield over ordinary oats, 45 bushels at 60cts., $27; increased 


| 





value of straw as feed, $25; total, $52. This is clear gain, 
from an investment of $10, calling the oats worth same as 
common oats, It pays better than wheat, or corn. As to 
quality, they are the best oats I ever saw, and any man who 
says they are not, shows that he is entirely ignorant 
about it. Others may try something else, I will stick to the 
Norways. Cuas, Van DEAN, Ohio, 


I received 16 lbs. of your oats in the spring of 1869, Sowed 
on half an acre of ground. Yield, 52 bushels, weighing 40 
Ibs: to the bushel. J. GALBRAITH, White House, Pa, 


Yield from 10% Ibs., was 83 bushels, The Thrashers offer. 
ed to thrash such oats at 1 ct. per bushel, the usual price 
being 3 cts, O. B. Wuxaton, Camillus, N. Y; 


The seed I had from you gives great satisfaction. I also 
had some Oats, represented to be Norways, from Boyer & 
Co., ef Pa. They are nothing more than a good quality of 
common black oats. JACOB Mason, Rosco, Minn. 


I can assure farmersthat the Norway Oats areno humbug, 
They yield excellently. My neighbor, who had a part of the 
seed sent here, has heads from his field 23 inches long. I 
can add my name cheerfully to the long list of respectable 
farmers who endorse them. 

EV. J. I’. M. Ltoyp, Harriettsville, 0, 


The bushel of oats I bought of you cost me $19.40 landed 
here, If it had been $100, I would be satisfied. My farm is 
down on the plains, good bottom land. The yield and 
growth were simply enormous, being over 120 bushels. They 
weigh 47 Ibs. to the bushel. You have done a great thing 
for the West in the introduction of these oats, and are deserv- 
ing of the grateful thanks of every farmer in the country, 

C. H. HowEs, Georgetown, Col, 


THE PROFITS. 


There isa very general understanding among farmers as 
to supply and probable demand of this sced. No reasona- 
ble man, who knows the facts, doubts for a moment but that 
they will come into general use, just as rapidly as the seed 
ean be had, displacing all others from our soil. Ifthe entire 
product could be retained in this country, it would require 
two more crops to supply the seed wanted. But it israpidly 
becoming known in other countrics. While we have not 
courted foreign orders, wishing to reserve that market for 
another year, the few samples sent there last year have pro- 
duced so well, that orders are daily reaching us from all 
parts of Europe. Even Norway is losking to us for the ~ 
seed that bears her name, several important orders having 
been received from there. Nearly fifteen percent of the 
last crop will be exported, and probably not less than \ of 
the next will find ready sales abroad. With these facts be- 
fore us, we cannot expect a very great reduction in price of 
We have shown that at price of ordinary 
At $1 per bushel, they will 
pay handsomely; but at $3 or $4, it is an easy matter fora 


sced next year. 
oats, they are a profitable crop. 


farmer to pay off mortgages or build anew house froma 
few acres. Last season a S-acre lot yielded $41,250 to 1 New 
York farmer, a larger sum than he had madein ten years 
A Wisconsin farmer didstill better; and hundreds 


These facts can be fully proven 


farming. 
have made small fortunes. 
any day by undoubted testimony. While these high prices 
last, it is a speculation, but it is safe and sure. We hope no 
farmer will buy this sced unless he fully believes he fs doing 
himself a greater favor than he is us. Many have thanked 
us for urging them to buy last year, and thousands will do 


so next year, 





HOW TO GET SEED. 


Our price is $7.50 per bushel; $4 per half bushel; $2.50 per 
peck. For the convenience of those wishing to experiment, 
we will send 2 lbs. by mail, post-paid, for $1. 

While our seed varies in weight from 86 to 46 Ibs. to the 
bs. to a bushel, 


Send 


bushel, we sell by the standard of 32 
which is enough to seed 1 acre of good ground. 
money with order, by draft, Post Office order, or registered 
letter. Address either of our Stores as follows: 


D. W. RAMSDELL & CO, 


218 Pearl Street, New York. 
171 Lake Street, Chicago, Ill. 
or 612 North 5th St., St. Louis, Mo. 


Large Illustrated Circulars Free. 
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Marblehead Mammoth Cabbage! 


est cabbage in the world, sometimes weich- 

This pene toglvercd ny pach, nud averaging as high as thirty 
ing ds by the acre! Jt is not only large, but cannot be sur- 
pounds oy reliability for heading, tenderness, and sweetness, 

wo re cultivators have an impression that this cabbace 
= mot be fully matured outside of Marblehead, I invite 
pee attention to the following extracts from among the 
many commendatory letters which I have received. ; 

« Your Marblehead Mammoth Cabbage cannot be execlled. 
There were_heads weighing 50 Ibs.,and heads of F ottler 8 
Improved Brunswick (from your seed) weighing 40 lbs.— 
John H. Howlett, Charlestown, Ill. ‘aunts 

“T raised from your seed Marblehead Mammoth Ca ages 
that weighed 50 lbs.—A. H. Mace, Clintonville, N. Y., Nov. 
14th, 1869." + ray cory fine 

“Your Marblehead Mammoth Cabbages were yery Ine, 
they all headed well, and weighed 27 to 49. and 47 1bs.—W. 
Llewellyn, Red Wing, Minn., March 12, 1869. 

“Your Marblehead Mammoth Cabbages are wonderful 5 
they grew to the size of an umbrelia.—Thomas Vlanigan, 

~a~lermo, Kansas.’ 
- athe ei tichend Mammoth Cabbages were a perfect suc- 
cess. They headed well, and were three times 2's large 2s 
any cabbage I ever raised before.—J. F. Butt, Kosciusko, 
ss." 
wey have raised your Marblehead Mammoth Cabbage for 
two years, and it has proved the tenderest and swectest cab- 
page I ever saw.—S. S. Groves, Stones Prairie, Ill. 

Jehn Van Wormer, Springs’ Mills. _Mich., raised some 
weighing 39 Ibs. John Humphreys, Titusville, N. Y., 33% 
lbs. M.D. Clark, Elyria, Ohio, 37 Ibs. H. A. Terry,Crescent 
City, lowa, 4) Ibs. measuring 56 inches around the solid 
head, Thos, A. Lambert, Becancour, C. W., exhibited three 
cabbages weighing respectively 40, 4234, and 44 Ibs. John 
W. Dean, St. Micliael’s, Md. has grown them weighing 33 
Ibs. S. M. Shuck, Preston, Minn., 33 Ibs., when trimmed. EK, 
H. Ellis, Etna Green, Ind., over 39 Iba. A. E. Garrison, Des 
Moines, Iowa, 30 lbs. James 8. Allen, Union Springs, N.Y., 
39 Ibs., When stripped of loose leaves, Wim. Lee, Jr., Denver, 
Colorado, has grown heads weighing 45 to 59 Ibs., asa penal- 
ty for which the miners of the mountains call him the * Big 
Cabbage Man.” Leonard Choat, Denver, Colorado, raised 
one which weighed 45 lbs. when trimmed of waste leaves. 
Collins Eaton, Ogdensburgh, N. Y., 50elbs. _P. Sweeney, 
Loretto, Pa., 43 1bs. Sam’l B. Ornsbee, Rolling Prairic, Wis., 
53 lbs. Chas. W. Oden, Little Sioux, Iowa, produced quite a 
lot weighing from 59 to 69 lbs. A. C., Van Tassal, 39 Ibs, trim- 
med. A, ©. Goodwin, Kennedy, N. Y.,45 to 50 lbs. W. H. 
Spera, Euphrata, Pa., raised fifty heads that_ averaged over 
81 lbs. each. Win. D. Munson, Burlington, Vt., raised some 
weighing 451s. Mary B. Sellinan, Galesburg, Iowa, 28 to 43 
lbs. stripped of loose leaves. Hundreds of others have 
written me that they have “taken all the prizes at the 
County Fairs.” “ Raised the largest cabbage ever sgen in 
the country.” “ Astonished all their neighbors.” “That in 
sweetness, crispness, and tenderness, they were unequalled,” 
ete., etc. As the original introducer of the Mammoth Cab- 
bage, Lam prepared to supply seed grown from extra large 
heads, at following prices, by mail, post-paid: Per package, 
25 cts.; per 0z., $1; 4 .02s., $5.50; per Ib., 312. 

Full instructions for cultivation accompanying the seed. 
Catalogues free. JAMES J. I. GREGORY, 

Marblehead, Mass. 




















New and Rare Vegetables, 


I meake thesceds of new and rare vegetables a specialty, 
besides growing all cf the standard sorts. Catalogues free. 
JAMES J. Il. GREGORY, Marblehead, Mass. 


BLISS’ IMPROVED 


Long Orange Carrot. 


This superior variety is the result of a careful selection, 
for snecessive years, of the best formed, largest, and deep- 
est-colored roots of the Imported Long Orange Carrot, by 
which it has attained a perfection. hitherto unknown in this 
useful vegetable, being larger, better flavored, and of a 
deeper orange color, and more sure to produce a crop. But- 
ter makers will find this variety very useful in giving to 

heir butter a rich, deep yellow color. We unhesitatingly 
pronounce it the best variety in the market, and one which 
will not fail to give satisfaction to the purchaser. 1 02Z., 20 
cts.; 4 oz., 65 cts.; 1 pound, $2, by Mail, post-paid. 

Address B.K. BLISS & SON, 
P.O. Box 5712, New York. 








- New Crop Onion Seed. 


Grown expressly for us the past scason by some of the 
most successful growers in Wethersfield, Conn., and vicini- 
ty, the quality of which cannot be excelled. Mailed post- 
paid to any address upon receipt of price affixed. 

07. oz. pound 
00 





Early Red Wethersfield............... 4) 1.2 4 
Large Red Wethersfield.............65 40 1.25 4.90 
PS rer . 40 1.25 5.00 
oe err ererers 40 1.25 5.00 
RD arr 50 1.50 5.00 
White Globe...... ae eet abbsweinse esee 50 1,50 5.00 
Address 3. K, BLISS & SON, 


Nos. 41 Park Row & 151 Nassau St., New York. 


Seeds for Hedges. 


Malled to any address upon receipt of price. Osage 
Orange, $2 per h.; Three Thorned Acacia, 1 cts. per pound. 

Prices for Jarger quantities will be given upon application. 

Barberry, (Derberis vulgaris,) very hardy. producing a 
fine compact hedge, affording ample security against intru- 
sion; also valuable for its fruit, which is excellent for pro- 
serving. Yer oz., 40 cts.; per lb., $5. 

B. K. BLISS & SON, 
P. O. Box No. 5,712, New York. 








European Larch Seed (Lariz Europea). 


A supply of Fresh Seed just received by thesubscribers,and 
mailed post-paid to any address at following prices: 1 02z., 
25 cts.; \ lb., 75 cts.; 11b., $2.50. 

Address B. K. BLISS & SON, 

P. O. Box No. 5,712, New York. 


GLADIOLUS. 


One dozen splendid mixed varieties mailed, post-paid, to 
any address upon receipt of $1.50. . Address 
kh. K. BLISS & SON, 
P. O. Box No. 5812, New York. 

















B. K. BLISS & SON, 
41 Park Row & 151 Nassau Street, 
NEW YORK. 


Importers, Growers, and Dealers in 
Garden, Field, and Fiower Sceds, Hor- 
ticultural implements and Garden 
Requisites, 

Would invite attention to the following collection of Seeds 
to the Flower and Hitchen Garden, which have been fayor- 
ably known in cyery section of the country for the past six- 

teen years. 


Coliections of Flower Seeds by Mail. 


The following collections contain the most showy varie- 
ties in our large assortment, with full directions for culture. 
Each packet contains a mixture of the different colors and 
yarietics of its species, so that a greater display can be made 
at a much less price than when ordered in separate packets. 
Those unacquainted with Flowers, as well as the experi- 
enced cultivator, may order without fear of disappointment. 
Coll. A—contains twenty choice varictics of Annuals,..$1.00 


Coll. B—contains twenty choice varieties of Biennials 
OU POPOWMIB sc ccctsscesicvsacvecs Re Be Pee 1.00 


Coll. C—contains ten extra varieties of Annnals and 
Perennials, embracing many of the new and 
choicest in cultivation...............6. snasesecae’ See 


Coll. D—contains five very choice varieties, selected 
from Prize Flowers, of English Pansies, Ger- 
man, Carnation and Picetee Pinks, Verbenas, 

Truffaut's French Asters, Double Hollyhocks...... 1.00 


Any one remitting $3.00 will receive the four collections 
postage free. 


The seeds contained in the above assortments are of our 
own selection. Purchasers who prefer to make their selec- 
tion from the Catalogue will be entitled to a discount pro- 
portionate to the quantity ordered, 


Coliections of Kitchen Garden Seeds 
BY MAIL. 


A COMPLETE ASSORTMENT OF VEGETABLE SEEDS FOR ONE 
YEAR'S SUPPLY, FOR A LARGE OR SMALL GARDEN. 


The following Collections are made up in the most liberal 
manner, care being taken to give a suflicient quantity of all 
the finest varieties and most useful sorts of Vegetables 
required in the Kitchen Garden. 


Assortment No, 5 contains 55 varieties, $3.50 

bs No. 6 contains 33 varieties, 2.00 

* No. 7 contains 15 varieties, 1.00 
Larger Collections, which can be safely sent. by express 
(freight paid by purchaser,) to any part of the country, as 


follows: 

No. 1, $20.00; No. 2, $15.00; No.3, $10.00; No. 4, $5.00. 
For a list of the contents of cach Collection, sce Catalogue. 
The Sixteenth Annual Edition of their Illustrated 

Secd Catalogue and Guide to the Flower and 
Kitchen Garden, is now ready for distribution. 

No pains or ey ry have been spared _in preparing this 
edition, to make it the most complete work of the kind ever 
published in this country, 

It contains 120 pages of closely printed matter, and two 
hundred choice engravings of favorite Flowers and Vege- 
tables—a large portion of which are entirely new; also, 
two beautifully colored lithographs of Lilium Aura- 
tum and 4 group of Pansies, and a descriptive 
list of up wards of tico thousand species and varicties of 
Flower and Vegetable Seeds, including all the novelties ofthe 
past season, with directions for their culture; also, a list 
ot upwards of One Hundred varieties of Choice Gladiolus— 
with many other Summer-Flowering Bulbs—and much useful 
information oo the subject of gardening generally. 

A copy will be mailed to all applicants enclosing Zroenty- 
Jive cents. Our regular customers supplied without charge. 

Bliss’ Gardener's Almanac mailed to all applicants upon 


receipt of a 3-cent stamp. 
Address B. K. BLISS & SON, 
P. O. Box 5,712, New York. 


Cabbages worth Growing. 


The following embraces the very best varicties in cultiva- 
tion for a succession, Mailed to any address upon receipt of 
price. 








2 pkt. 02. 1b. pound. 
Bary WYMAN cn cscccsscisccocccscee «6G200 | SGD $18.00 
Early Wakefield ...... RS 3 2.50 8.00 
Karly York and Large York, each10 25 2.00 
Early Winningstadt............ 10 40 4.00 
Large Early Schweinturt....... 15 1.00 10.00 
Fottler’s Improved Brunswick.. .15 rh) 5.00 
Stone Mason Drumhead..........10 40 4.00 
Premium Flat Dutch........... «10 40 4.00 
Improved American Savoy.......10 40 4.00 
Marblehead Mammoth........ ee 1.00 10.00 
ted Dutch, for Pickling........ 4.00 





10 40 
One packet each of the above 12 varieties, $1.2 
‘ “ - 63 


One onnce = 5 25. 
Address B. K. BLISS & SON, 
LP. O. Box 5,712, New York. 








SEED POTATOES. 


BRESEF’s Ktnca OF THE EARLIES, or No. 4.—Known also 
asthe Fifty Doliar Potato (at which price they were sold 
last spring). The experience of the past season fully con- 
firms all that was claimed for it by the raiser, and we have 
no hesitation in pronouncing it the Zarliest, as well as one 
of the best varieties in cultivation, is ready for marketing one 
weck in advance of the Early Rose. Mr. Bresee has placed 
his entite stock in our hands, for sale atthe following greatly 
reduced prices, 

Two Potnnds, by mail, post-paid, for $1.00; by Express, 
(purchaser paying freight), One Peck, $5.09; One Bushel, 
$15.00; One Bbl., $40.02. 

BreskEet’s PEERLESS, or No. 6.—This is, without exception, 
the best variety in cultivation, for a general crop. It grows 
to a _large size, of a very showy appearance, is cnormeusly 
productive, and fully equal to the Peachblow in quality. 
The stock was sold last spring at $6C0 per bushel. Onc B., 
by mail, $1.00; by Express, $10.00 per peck. 

BRESEE'S PROLIFIC, or No. 2.—4 ts. by mail, $1.00; by 
Express, $1.25 per peck ; $4.00 per bushel ; 89 per Db). 

Ciimax.—t bs., by mail, $1.00; $150 per peck; $4.00 per 
bushel; $9.00 per Bb). 

EaRr.Ly RosE.—4 tbs., by mail, $1.00; $1.00 per peck; $2.59 
per bushel ; $5.00 per Lb. 

Not less than $1.00 worth of a variety will be mailed. 

Older varieties will be furnished at market prices. Our 
illustrated Potato Cataiogue, with full directions for their 
culture, will be mailed to all applicants enclosing a stamp. 

B, K. BLISS & SON, 
41 Park Row, & 151 Nassau St., New York. 


CUCUMBER, GEN. GRANT. 


A superior variety, either 
for forcing or for culture ir 
the open ground. It is pertect 
in form, solid and crisp, and 
of a most agreeable flavor. 
Many specimens were grown 
the past season averaging 
thirty inchesin length. After 
& five years’ trial, we unhesi- 
tatingly pronounce it better 
than any other variety for 
*! forcing. 

Packets, containing 10 secds, 
25 cents, Five Packets for 
$1.00. 5B. K. BLISS & SON, 

LP. O. Box 5712, 
XNew York. 





Conever’s 
COLOSSAL 
ASPARAGUS 
Seed and Rosts. 


The experience of the past 
season fully confirms al! that 
was clainwd for this varicty 
when first offered Jast spring, 
and it now stands urrivaled 
in size, productiyeness, and 
quality. 

Specimens were cxhibited 
he past scason by Mr. Cono- 
ver, which were grown along- 
side the best “ Oyster Bay” 
varietics, and received the 
same care and treatment, 
which attained four times the 
size of that popular varicty. 

Though but two years from 
the seed, many of the plants 
produced from twenty to 
thirty sprouts, averaging 
from two to four inches in 
circumference, and were 
ready for cutting one year in 
advance of the ordinary vari- 
eties. Strong, one-year-old 
Roots mailed, post-paid, $2 
per fifty; $3.00 per hunared. 

SEEDs.— 4 0z. packet, 50 cts, 
Address B. K, BLISS & SON, 


41 Park Row, & 151 Nassau 
8t., New York. 


New Joint Parching Corn. 


The most productive variety known, oducing Jrom 
eight to tex ears on each stalk. Kqual in yield of from 
one hundred to two hundred bushels | ead acre. Although it 
is, strictly speaking, a variety of parching corn, it is equally 
adapted to all purposes of common field corn for stock and 
poultry feeding, etc. It weighs, when shelled, stricken 
measure, sixty to sixty-two pounds per bushel. It should 
be planted in drills three feet apart, putting one kernel to 
every foot. Per packet, of_about two hundred kernels, 50 
cents ; five packets, $2.00. For sale hy 

I. K. BLISS & SON, 
41 Park Row, and 151 Nassau St., New York. 


Lilium Auratum, 
The Japanese Queen of Lilies, 


A large importation from Japan, just received by the sub- 
scribers, in tine, healthy condition. Flowering Bulbs mailed 
to any address at following prices: 

- 1, $1.00 each; $9.00 per doz. No. 2, 75 cents each, or 
$6.75 per doz. No, 3, 50 cts. each; $4.50 per doz. Prices by 
the hundred or thousand will be given to dealers upon 
application. 3. K. BLISS & . 

Nos. 41 Park Row, and 151 Nassau St., New York. 


ALSIKE CLOVER. 


A fresh supply of the genuine variety just received by the 
subscribers, ‘7 cts. per pound, by mail: $7 per peck or $% 
per bushel, by Express. Rh. K. BLISS & SON, 

41 Park Row & 15! Nassau St., New York. 
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TERMS-— (cash before insertion) : 


IN ENGLISH EDITION. 


Ordinary Pages, $1.50 per line. Less than 4 lines, $5. 
Open Pages (open without cutting), $2 per line. 

Page next to Reading Matter, last Page, and 2d andsd 
Cover Pages—$2.50 per agate line of space for each inser- 
tion.—Last Cover Page—$3.00 per agate line of space. 


IN GERMAN EDITION. 


Ordinary Pages, 2% cents per line. Less than four lines, 
$1.00 for each insertion. 

Business Notices and Last Page, 40 cents per line for each 
insertion, 
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MXHE RICHEST FARMING LANDS 
IN THE WORLD! 


1,390,000 ACRES FOR SALE 
TO ACTUAL SETTLERS. 
NEOSHO VALLEY, KANSAS. 
UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD COMPANY. 
SOUTHERN BRANCH. 


The Lands now offered by this Company are situated 
mainly within twenty miles on each side of the road, extend- 
ing one hundred and seventy miles along the NEOSHO 
VALLEY, the richest, finest, and most inviting valley for 
settlement in the West. 

One-third of the labor required at the East in the culture 
of farms will insure here double the amount of crops. For 
orchards, grape culture, and small fruit in general, it is 
unequaled. 

BUILDING MATERIAER AND FENCING of every vari- 
ety and in great abundance. 

sT AISING.—The rich native grasses of the prairies 
and bottoms, with the large area of unoccupied lands in 
connection with the dry, mild, and open winters, present 
—— advantages for the raising of cattle, sheep, and 


hors: 

DAIRYING. —In such a country, with ranges for stock un- 
restricted, and pasture limitless, ‘the production of butter 
and cheese must _be profitable. 


FRUIT GROWING is one of the specialties, as demon- ; 


strated by the Gold Medal awarded to the State of Kansas 
by the Pennsylvania State Horticultural Society for “a 
pen pattem OF FRUITS UNSURPASSED VOR SIZE, BEAUTY, 
AND FL 

THE CLIMATE AND HEALTIL of Kansas are ‘unequal- 
ed. These, indeed, are among its chief cxcellencies, and are 
recommendations for settlement. 

PRICES OF LAND.—From §$2 to $8 per acre; credit of ten 
(10) years’ time. 

TERMS OF SALE.—Onc-tenth down at time of purchase. 
No payment the second year. One-tenth every year after, 
until completion of payme $r with aaunal interest. 

» OFF 
is located at JUNCTION CIty. Toall pty of lands 
free tickets from this point are given over the Road. 

For further information address 

ISAAC T. GOODNOW, 
Land Commissioner, 
Junction City, Kansas, 


The Great Western 


MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE CO., 


OF NEW YORK. 
Office, No. 20 Nassau Street. 


Cash Capital and Assets, Over $500,000. 


OFFICERS: 
ROBERT BAGE, - - 
FREDERICK W. MACY, - - 
WESLEY E. SHADER, ~ - 
JOHN H. BIRD, - - - 
D. L. EIGENBRODT, M. D., - - 
NATHAN WILLEY, 
Agents wanted in every city 


MARTHA (White Concord.) 
THE MOST VALUABLE WIIITE GRAPE GROWN. 

Onur stock of Vines is much the largest in the country, 
which we offer at the following reduced prices: 

1 year old, $1.50 cach ; $20 per doz.; $100 per 100. 

In addition to above, we offer an immense stock of Grape- 
Vines, including all desirable varieties, at very low rates. 
See price List. J. KNOX, 

Box 155, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


THE NOVELTY: KNIFE) 





PRESIDENT. 
VICE-PRESIDENT. 
SECRETARY. 
COUNSELLOR. 
Mep. EXAMINER. 
ACTUARY. 


and town in the United States. 














For Ladies and Gentlemen. 


Has one ordinary blade. and one new patent blade une- 
qualled for a sewing rinper, eraser, nail trimmer, and many 
other uses. Is made of hest' steel. ‘Price by mail, post-paid, 
— handle, $1; Ivory, $1.25; Shell, $1.59; Pearl. extra 

nish. $1.75. For'sale at ‘Hardware. Stationery, and Fancy 
ety and Sewing Machine Ageneive. and wholesale and 
retail by A. ©. FITCH. Gen. Agent. 

27 Chath: um.St, New York. 








EKNOXS 
Nursery at Your Door. 


We will send Vines and Plants by mail, prepaying postage, 
and guaranteeing safe carriage, as follows: 
GRAPES, for $5.—12 Concord,1 Martha, 

1 Alvey. 
for $10.50.—24 Concord, 2 Martha,1 Black 
Hawk, 6 Ives, 3 Hartford, 2 Creveling. 

STRAWBERRIES, for $5.—100 Jucunda—our No. 

700, 100 Fillmore, 12 Burr's New Pine. 
for $10.—200 Jucunda—our No, 709, 209 

Fillmore, 100 Wilson. 
RASPBERRIES, for $5.—6 Hornct,6 Clarke, 3 Naomi, 
6 Philadelphia, 1 Pilate. 

for $10.—12 Hornet, 

Philadelphia, 12 Naomi. 

BLACKBERRIES, for $5.—18 Kittatinny, 

Early. ° 
for $10.50.—100 Kittatinny, 20 Wilson's 
Early. 

GENERAL COLLECTION, for $25.—The $5--lists 
ot Grapes, Strawberries, Raspberries, and Black- 
berries, and 12 American Seedling Gooseberries, 12 
each Versaillaise, White Grape & Cherry Currants. 

For other liberal offers see our Price List, sent to all appli- 


cants free. 
J. KNOX 
Box 155, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


The Jona Nurseries. 


A Word to Our Agents and Canvassers. 


We desire te have Agents and Canvassers for our vines 
and plants report sales as early in April as convenient, and 
state at what time they wish to receive them. Additions to 
their orders should be forwarded as fast as received. 

There is yet ample time for the formation of clubs. 

ge" Send for our Price-list of vines and terms to Club 
Agents. Our stock comprises a full assortment of RASP- 
BERRIES, STRAWBERRIES, BLACKBER- 
RIES, CURRANTS, GOOSEBERRIES, and 
GRAPES. Address 

HASBROUCK & BUSHNELL, 
(Successors to C W. GRANT,) 
“Jona,” near Peekskill, Westchester Co., N. Y. 


Are You Going to Plant Grape-vines, 
Raspberries, Strawberries, Blackberries, Gooseberries or 
Currants? Send tothe Iona Nurseries, for Catalogue 
and price-list. Our vinesand plants have been grown with 
special care to the production of the most valuable roots for 
planting in gardens, and we can recommend them to be of 
very superior quality, while our prices are quite as low as 
those of any first-class dealer. Send us your orders, and 
we will guarantee entire satisfaction. 

Very liberal terms to large planters, agents, and such as 
will form clubs in their own vicinity. Send for price list 
and terms to clubs, 

HASBROUCK & BUSHNELL, 
Iona, near Peekskill, Westchester Co., N. Y. 


THE EUMELAN GRAPE. 


This grape, although new to the public, has had a history 
of nearly thirty years, and at Fishkill, its place of origin, 
proved the most valuable of all the native varicties. During 
the past several years it has been extensively disseminated 
for trial in various parts of the United States, and has every- 
where maintained its character as a fruit of the best quality, 
while the vines are vigorous, hardy, and free from mildew. 

It is everywhere admitted to be the BEST BLACK GRAPE 
in the entire collection, being as superior to the Concord, 
Iartford Prolific, and Ives’ Seédling, 2s these yaricties are 
superior to the common Fox-grapes of the woods. 

We have vines of this variety both one and two years old, 
also a few of extra size for immediate bearing. 

Our pamphlet, giving history of the Eumelan, with testi- 
monials from all parts of the country, also containing Price 
List of Vines, will be sent free on application. 

Large Premium Vines are given to Club Agents, 
Club Agents’ terms. 

Address 


2 Black Hawk, 


“ 


= 12 Clarke, 12 


15 Wilson’s 


“ 























Send for 


HASBROUCK & BUSHNELL, 


“Tona,” near Peekskill, Westchester Co., NX. ¥. 








Naomi Raspberry. 


This promises to become the leading Raspberry of the 
country. For full description see Catalogue. We offer 
10,000 plants this season at the following prices: 

50 cts. each ; $5 per doz.; $35 per 109; $250 per 1,000. 

Hornet, CLARKE, PHILADELPHIA, MAMMOTH CLUSTER, 
and all other desirable kinds, at very low rates. Sce Price List. 

J. KNOX, 
Box 155, Pittsburg, Pa. 


DRAINAGE. 


We are making an improved Drainace Level, with yeeenere 
and adjustments.- Circular sent free. ages to Col. Gee. 
Waring. Jr. Price $25. LUNT & € 

Address P. O. Box 1,585. 179 Water St., New York. 














—- als, ete 
L. 














par o only Wringer which has the Patent Stop, 
to prevent the cogs from entirely separating, 

The only Wringer with Rowell’s improved double gear 
with alternate teeth in the same cog, which cannot be thrown 
out of gear. 

“Tt really merits all the good that can be said of it.»— 
Moore’s Rural New-Yorker. 

“The Universal ‘the best.’”— 

Sold by dealers generz ope 

Gen'l 4 


American Agriculturist, 
lh. C. BROWNING, 
2 Corllandt St., New York. 


CARBOLIC SOAPS, 


Carbolic Disinfecting Soap, 
Positively destroys all insect life on Cattle, and cures 
Mange, Scratches and sores of all kinds. 
Boxes of 3doz. tablets, $3.60. 
Boxes of 10 bbs., $4.00. 


Sheep Dip. 


This preparation is far superior to tobacco, not so disa- 
greeable or unpleasant, much less trouble, and more per. 








peg Cures Scab and destroys Ticks, Lice, ete, Cans of 
5 tbs., $1.25; 10 bs., $2.25; 50 . kegs, $10; 200 %. Bbl., $35.00, 
@imtment, 
For cure of Foot Rot ond destruction of the Screw 
Worm. 1 ®. cans, 50c.; 3 s., $1.00; 5 s., $1.25. 
Manufactured under license solely by 
JAMES BUCHAN & CO. 


Address all orders to 
BROMAN & BLEWETY, Sole Agts., 
53 Barclay St., New York. 
Pamphlets furnished, 


NOW iS THE TIME > 


To secnre an Agency for the = L EBRATED AMERICAN 
FRUIT PRESERVING POWDEL. It preserves all kinds 
of Fruits, Vegetables, ctc., Without air-tighting the jars, and 
with or without sugar, 

Exclusive Agenci 
free—or a Manual of 55 
for preparing and presery 
, of Powder 
WORRALL & CO., 


“CURRANTS. 


Our collection of Currants is much the most valuable in 
the country, including every desirable kind. We offer over 
150,000 bushes for sale this season, as follows: 

VERSAILLAISE and FERTILE D’ANGERS, 

20 cts. each; $2 per doz.; $10 per 100; $75 per 1,000. 
CHERRY, WHITE GRAPE, VICTORIA, BLACK 
NAPLES, Etc., 

15 cts. each; $1.50 per doz.; $10 per $100; $60 per 1,000. 
We can furnish 2 and 3-year-old bushes in any quantity, 

J. KNOX, 
Box 155, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


[W@ASSACHUSETTS AGRICULTURAL COL- 
b LEGE, Amherst, Mass. For Circulars or any desired 
information, address the President, W. 8S. CLARK 


URCHASERS WANTED for 1,000,000 Small 
Fruit Plants and Tag Sree E arly Rose hig 
Se aeasnale for proce, 





Circular and particulars sent 
ages containing full instructions 
ruits, ete., and full particulars, 


x 1 
» Sent for 10 cents. 
"153 Chambers St., New York. 


















olsen 


Nishwitz’s Pulverizing Harrow is warranted to 
please, or money refunded, 

Garden and Field Rollers, all sizes. 

Garden Seed Sowers, Wethersfield, the Long 
Island Improved and Harrington’s Combined. 

Send for Illustrated Circulars to 

J. R. DECATUR & CO., 
197 Water Street, New York. 


Drain Tile and Sewer Pipe, 


for land draining and sewer purposes. All usual sizes man- 

ufactured and for sale by the CROSSMAN CLAY 

AND MANUFACTURING CO., Woodbridge. 
N. Je 13 Whitehall, St., New York. 


RE YOU GOING TO PAINT THIS “SPRING? 
Then look at the advertisement of the 
AVERILL PAINT CO., on last cover page. 








t 
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with THUMB-PIECE, 


MANUFACTURED BY 


SEYMOUR & (0., 

52 BEEKMAN ST., NEW YORK. ; 
Two first Premiums awarded at American Institute Fair, 
October, 1867 and 1869. 


@HEEP SHEARS, 
ee 
HENRY 





“ VALUABLE AND WELL-MADE IMPLEMENTS.” 
HORACE GREELEY, Pres’t. 





Twelve First Premiums at twelve different State Fairs, 
Oct. and Novy., 1868. Highest recommendations trom Hon. 
H. S. RANDALL, Pres’t Wool Growers’ Association and 
Author of the Practical Shepherd. 

gw7Every pair warranted. Sent free by mail on receipt of 

2.25, $2.50, $2.50, $2.75. 
4% in., 5in., 5% in., Gin. 
Length of Blade—Thumb-piece. 

fEP TOE SHEARS, $2 per pair. 

poy 6 ES cena, pislred Letter, or Draft, if 

possible, 


2.95 





FRUIT BASKETS. 








PINT. VY Pint. 


Get THE very Best. In nothing does this injunction 
better apply than in the gelection of a basket for marketing 
siall fruits. It is an undeniable fact that no article yet 
offered for this purpose comes so near perfection as THE 

fECHER VENEER FRUIT BASKET. These 
baskets are not only cheap, but combine greater strength, 
beauty, durability, and capability for ventilation than any 
other known style, hence for use and convenience are by 
far the most economical made. Full measure guaranteed,— 
no “short quarts” when the Beecher Basket is used. We 
have the voluntary testimony Of many of the largest grow- 
ers and commission fruit-dealers sustaining our claims for 
these baskets. In short, they are the basket,—try them and 
prove the correctness of above statements, Light, neat, 
and strong, crates of various sizes tojaccompany baskets, 
on hand, and made to order. 

Send tor circular and price list to 


THE BEECHER BASKET COMPANY, 
Westville, Conn. 


Cahoon’s Broadcast Seed Sower, 


For Sowing All Kinds of Grain and 
Grass Seed. 








Our advertisement of this Seeder, in the Agriculturist, 
and other papers, has brought us showers of letters and 
multitudes of orders for which an appreciating public have 
our sincere thanks. We refer you to our advertisement in 
March number of this paper, and solicit a continuance of 
your favors, ‘ 


D. H. GOODELL & CO., Antrim, N. H., 
‘Sole Manufacturers. 
P. S.—Be sure to compete for our Premium. 


INVALIDS’ TRAVEL- 


# ING CHATRS, from $15 to $40, for in 
and out-door use. Any one having 
use of the hands can propel and guide 
one. Having no use of the hands, any 
child of five years can push a grown 
person about. Invalids’ Carriages to 
order, Pat. Carrying Chairs, State 
ag case, and send stamp for circu- 
ar, 


STEPHEN W. SMITH, 
No. 90 William Street, 
New York. 











Vain Dnt 


Kg orvidvbnprAg 











PLANTS BY MAIL. 


Hundreds of letters received this spring, attest that our 
method of sending out plants by mail is a complete success. 
Descriptive Catalogue of prices, containing a colored plate 
of the New Golden Coleus, mailed on receipt of 25 cts. 





CRAWFORD'S GARDEN 
Cultivator. 

Hand machine for all kinds 

of Garden Cultivation.— 

Warranted to do the work of 

4men. Send for Circulars. 

BLYMYER, NORTON CO., 

p Cincinnati, Ohio. 

= Brymyer, Day & Co., 
Mansfield, Ohio. 

BLYMYER, Feartne & Co., 

Chicago, Ill. 








ARIETY.—As there are many wanting a variety 

of Plants for their garden, if they will send me a list of 

what they want, I will —- 4 tot — My pelees, eat I 
eel confident will prove satisfactory. Send for Pric ~ 
ou HOS: C. ANDREWS, Moorestown, N. J. 








NEW AND VALUABLE WORKS. 


HOW CROPS FEED. 


A TREATISE ON THE 


ATMOSPHERE AND THE SOIL 


AS RELATED TO THE 


NUTRITION OF AGRICULTURAL PLANTS, 
WITH ILLUSTRATIONS. 


BY 


SAMUEL W. JOHNSON, M. A., 


PROFESSOR OF ANALYTICAL AND AGRICULTURAL CHEM- 
ISTRY IN THE SHEFFIELD ScrENTIFIC SCHOOL OF 
YALE CoLLEGE; CHEMIST TO THE CONNECTICUT 
STATE AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY ; MEMBER OF 
THE NATIONAL ACADEMY OF SCIENCES. 


The work entitled ‘‘ How Crops Grow” has been re- 
ceived with very great favor, not only in America, but in 
Europe. It has been republished in England under the 
joint Editorship of Professors Church and Dyer, of the 
Royal Agricultural College, at Cirencester, and a transla- 
tion into German is soon to appear, at the instigation 
of Professor von Liebig. The Author, therefore, puts 
forth this volume—the companion and complement to the 
former—with the hope that it also will be welcomed by 
those who appreciate the scientific aspects of Agricul- 
ture, and are persuaded that a true Theory is the surest 
guide to a successful Practice. In this, as in the preced- 
ing volume, the Author’s method has been to bring forth 
all accessible facts, to present their evidence on the 
topics under discussion, and dispassionately to record 
their verdict. If this procedure be sometimes tedions, it 
is always safe, and there is no other mode of treating a 
subject which can satisfy the earnest inquirer. It is, 
then, to all the Students of Agriculture, whether on the 
Farm or in the School, that this volume is specially com- 
mended. 


CONTENTS. 
DIVISION I. 


The Atmosphere as Related to Vege- 
tation. 


CHAPTER I.—AtmospHeric Arm as Foop or PLANTs. 


CHAPTER II.—Tue ATMOSPHERE As PuysicaLLy RE- 
LATED TO VEGETATION. 


DIVISION II. 
The Soil as Related to Vegetable Pro- 
duction. 
CHAPTER I.—Intropuctory” 


CHAPTER II.—Orte1n AND Formation. OF Sos. 
CHAPTER III.—Kinps or Sotts, THEIR DEFINITION AND 
CLASSIFICATION. 

CHAPTER IV.—PuysicaL CHARACTERS OF THE SOIL. 
CHAPTER V.—Tue Som as A Source oF Foop fo 
Crops: INGREDIENTS WHOSE ELEMENTS ARE OF 

ATMOSPHERIC ORIGIN. 

CHAPTER VI.—Tue Som as A Source oF Foop To 
Crops: INGREDIENTS WHOSE ELEMENTS ARE DE- 
RIVED FROM Rocks. 

PRICE, POST-PAID, $2.00. 


——tOee=— 


EARTH-CLOSETS 


AND 


EARTH-SEW AGE. 


By GEO. E. WARING, Jr. (of Ogden Farm). 
: INCLUDING: 
Tue Eartu System (Details). 
THE MANURE QUESTION. 
SEWAGE AND CeEss-Poon Dieses. 
Tue Dry-Earto SysTEM FOR CITIES AND TowNs, 
TuE DeTaits oF Eartu SEWAGE. 
Tue Pritosopny or THE Eartu System. 
With Seventeen Illustrations, 
Paper Covers, Price, Post-paid, 50 cts. 
ORANGE JUDD AND COMPANY, 
245 Broapway, New YORK. 
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eq PECIAL TIES and N@VELTIES 
IN 


SEEDS. 


Sent by Mail, on Receipt of Price. 


We mention below a few of the many new and reliable 
seeds which we are offering this season : 
Asparagus—Conover’s Colossal. Per packet 

GE FE OZ. ces. covccccccecece Ee es Sab aabseteaspens saree 

(Our stock of this seed is so small that we can offer 

it only by the packet.) Roots of one year’s 
growth, $3 per 100; $25 per 1,00. 


Bean:—Dwarf German Wax. Best String 





Bead. Per packet . ......2...cccceccooscooseccsces 15¢ 
Cahbage—Jersey Wakefield. Very fine, early. 

Per packet... .<.-cscccscseccccscossevcscoccces ces 10e 
Early Wyman. A comparatively new vari- 

ety ; very early, solid, and tender. Per packet... .25¢ 
Fottier’s Improved Brunswick. Large, 

solid, and very sure to head. Per packet.......... e 
Carret—Early Horn. Of superior stock. The 

best early carrot. Per OUnCe..............0---00++5 15c 


Long Orange, Improved. The quality of 
our stock of this cannot be excelled, and there 
is no better variety, either for family use or for 


feeding to stock. Per ounce...........-. -.++++0+ 15c 
Cauiiflower—Early Erfurt. (True.) Per 
NL stn iclchidntbpseenddavind cbse ocdereenrese+ssiee 450 5c 


25¢ 


Celery—Carter’s Dwarf Crimson. Per packet.. 
Dwarf White Solid and Boston Mar- 





ket. Each, per packet.............. caapeshdasenies 10c 
Corn—Crosby Early Sweet. Finestearly. Per 
Es dines cadecwasesccescnccocsccscceossescees spe enee 
Muskmelon—New Yellow Cantelope. Fine. 
PN ie kd Goo hip Gg hack banibesdoseed cin +000se00 
Water-melon — Phinney’s New Early 
White. Early, solid, and of very fine flavor. 
ook. Si saeats> baatneheences- o> +s oo otal 
Onion Seed. (New Crop.) Large Red Weth- 
RR ge. ee Eee 40c 
Yellow Dutch, Danvers and Whitc 
Silver Skin. Per ounce........................50€ 
Peas—Woaite’s Caractacus. Very early. Per 
is ccidswinndeksscteoedsoncnwctscccenescvecss gaveeeee 
McLean’s Adwancer. Early, wrinkled. Pe 
icc ccm cicegansccescce+ss+sevcccesconsonsoccsessensd 6%c 
MeLean’s Little Gem. Very fine. Per qt...70c 


Potatoes—Early Mohawk. The dest new vari- 
ety. Four pounds, by mail, $1; per bushcl, $7; 
per BbL, $15. 

Tomatoes—Sidell’s Solid Mammoth and 
Choriton’s Prolific. The finest among a 
large number of the new Tomatoes tested by 
ourselves last season. Each, per packet.......... 25c 

Our SEED CATALOGUE containing a full list of 
all our Seeds with prices, description, &c., will be mailed 
free to all applicants on receipt of stamp. Address 


R. H. ALLEN & CO., 
P. O. Box 376 New York. 


Choice Garden and Flower Seeds. 
WY, ANNUAL CATALOGUE, con- 


taining a list of many novelties, besides all the stand- 
ard vezetables of the garden, (over 100 of which are of m 
own growing,) with a choice selection of Flower Seeds, wilt 
be forwarded gratis to all. I warrant my seed shall prove 
as represented. 1 warrant it shall reach each purchaser. I 
warrant all money forwarded shall reach me. Send for a 


Catalogue, ° 
JAMES J. H. GREGORY, 
Marblehead, Mass. 


NEW SEED CATALOGUES. 
Bridgeman’s Annual Priced List of 
VECETABLE, GARDEN, AND ACRI- 
CULTURAL SEEDS, 

Is now ready, and mailed free to all applicants. Also ready, 
their Descriptive Catalogue of FLOWER SgeEps, including 


Novelties for18i0. ALFRED BRIDGEMAN & SON 
No. 816 Broadway, New York. 


~ BEAUTIFUL FLOWER SEEDS. 


our ANNUAL DEsCe ie rTivs CATA- 
OF FLOWER SEEDS for 1870. 
J. M. THORBURN & CO., 
15 John St., New York. 


MAMMOTH DENT CORN. 


20 to 26, or 30 rows; very large kernel, extraordinary for 
vield and eng ey ; one to two weeks earlier than other field 
corn. Price, by mail, 1 qt., 75 cts., 2 qts, $1.25. By Express, 
$2 per peck; $5 per bushel. 











Send for 


LOGUE 





ISAAC N. BALTHIS, 
Corydon, Ind. 





CHOICE GARDEN ,SEEDS.—Warranted fresh 

and good, mainly my own growing. 235 packets by mail, 

ost-paid, for $1. Send for List of Seeds and Vegetable 

lants. Early Cabbage Plants now ready. Nansemond 
Sweet Potato Plants in May and June, Address - 
H, E. ACKER, Seed Grower, Woodbridge, N. J. 


CHOICE GARDEN SEEDS, all the Standard 
kinds, mainly my own growing. Warranted fresh and 
goed. 25 packets by mail postage paid, for $1. Send for List 
to make your own selection from. Address Henry E. 
AcKER,Grower of Seeds & Vegetable plants, Woodbridge,N.J. 





Read carefully Advt. of WcLF Creek Nursery, page 155. 








Improved Long Orange Carrot, 
AND OTHER AGRICULTURAL 


SEEDS, 


Valuable for Stock Raisers, Dairy Farmers, 
and Others. 

We have supplied our customers for the past ten years 
with a superior quality of Long Orange Carrot Seed; and 
as only the best-shaped and deepest orange-colored roots are 
used each year as seed stock the quality has constantly im- 
proved. $1.50 per pound, 40 cts. per quarter pound, 15 cts. 
per ounce. Sent post-paid, by mail, on receipt of price. 

In addition to the above, we would call particular atten- 
tion to the following varieties of roots, valuable for feeding 
purposes, the seed of which we will send, post-paid by mail, 
on receipt of the prices annexed. 

Long Red Mangel Wurzel, 7 cts. per pound, 25 cts. 
per quarter pound, 10 cts. per ounce. 

Yellow Globe Mangel Warzel, 85 cts. per pound, 
25 ets. per quarter pound, 10 cts. per ounce. 

White Sugar Beet, %3 cts. per pound, 25 cts. per quar- 
ter pound, 10 cts. per ounce. 

Large White French Turnip, (for stock or table 
use,) 85 cts. per Ib., 25 cts. per 4 1b., 10 cts. per oz. 

Long Cow Horn Turnip, American Ruta- 
baga, Laing’s Swede and Yellow Aberdeen 
Turnip, each 85 cts. per pound, 25 cts. per quarter pound, 
10 cts. per ounce. A complete list of all kinds of FIELD AnD 
GARDEN Seeds will be found in our New Sced Catalogue, 
which will be mailed to all applicants on receipt of stamp. 

Address 


R. H. ALLEN & CO., 
P. 0. Box 376, New York. 


Curtis & Cobb, 


No. 348 Washington St., Boston. 


Importers and Dealers in 


Garden, Field & Flower Seeds, 


AND 


HORTICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS, 


Our Illustrated Catalogue of 152 pages, gives the price of 
Seeds, Gladiolus, Fruits, &c., with a special list. of Novelties 
in Vegetable and Flower Seeds, &c., not before given. 
Forwarded post-paid, for 25 cents. Address 

CURTIS & COBB. 


FERRE, BATCHELDER & C€0.’S 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 

of Seeds 

VEGETABLE AND FLOWER GARDEN 


MANUAL for 1870, will be ready for distribution early 
in January. It will contain about 100 pages, with numerous 
illustrations—a complete list of Vegetable and Flower seeds, 
to which will be added a listof Summer-Flowering 
Bulbs, Plants and Small Fruits. Sent to all 
applicants enclosing 10 cents. Our customers supplied 
without charge. Address 


FERRE, BATCHELDER & C0., 


231 Main St., Springfield, Mass. 


Three Best Squashes ! 


The Hubbard is the sweetest, dryest, and richest table 
squash for winter, the American Turban for fall, and the 
Boston Marrow the best pie squash. Seed sent post-paid to 
any address, at 10 cents a package; Hubbard and Turban 25 
cents an ounce, and Boston Marrow 20 cents an ounce. I 
take pride in having been the original introducer of the 
Hubbard squash. My Illustrated Catalogue of Garden and 
Flower seed sent gratis to all, 

JAMES J. H. GREGORY, Marblehead, Mass. 


NORWAY OATS. 


I have 'NORWAY OATS-—true and pure—that I will 
sell to those who wish to try their value, at $3.00 per bushel, 
in quantities not less than one bushel. No charge for bags 
or packing. Address 

JAMES VICK, Rochester, N. Y. 


300 Bushels Evergreen Broom-corn,. 


Seed, well matured and clean—unexcelled in quality. 
One peck, including bag. ie ee 
Per bushel, seh my * 

Per 10 bushels, “ aie en AE Ee 30.00 
Phinney’s Early Water-meion, pu genuine, per 02, 25c. 
Strawberry Water-melon, delicious in quality, per paper, 25c. 
Gen. Grant Tomato,warranted true, per oz., 50c. 

J. A. FOOTE, Seedsman, 65 Main 8t., Terre Haute, Ind. 








and 

















* 












ORN.—Hybrid Yellow Dent and Gourd Seed 
Corn, Chester White Hogs, Swedish, Surprise and Ex- 
celsior oats, Early Rose potatoes, and Clovers Seeds. 
_ Address GEO. A. DEITZ, Chambersburg, Pa. 
BOARLY SANFORD WHITE FIELD CORN,— 
Selected seed, $4 per bushel. 
J. O. WINNER, Pennington, N. J. 


* 


Sresh and true to name, and that it shall reach the 





regory's Annual Cata- 


logue of 
Choice Garden and Flow- 
er Seeds. 


Having in former years introduced to the public the Hub. 
bard Squash, American Turban Squash, Marblehead Mam- 
moth Cabbage, Mexican Sweet Corn, Brown’s New Dwarf 
Marrowfat Pea, Boston Curled Lettuce, and other new and 
valuable vegetables, with the return of another season I am 
again prepared to supply the public With Vegetable ana 
Flower seeds of the purest quality. My Annual Catalogne 
containing & list not only of all novelties, but also of the 
standard vegetabics of the garden (over one hundred of 
which are of my own growing) and this season for the first 
time a carefully selected list of flower secds will be forward- 
ed gratistoall. Sent without request to my customers of 
last season. All seed purchased of me J warrant to be 
uUr- 
chaser, Shouldit fail in either of these respects I will fill 
the order over withont additional charge. 

JAMES J. H. GREGORY, “Marblehead, Mass, 


Wethersfield Large Red Onion Seed. 
NEW CROP. GROWTH OF (869. 


Per 1b. Per oz, 








Wethersfield Large Red Onion, (best).......... $3.00 —-5e, 
- 2d Early Red, very early.......... 4.00 

Yeliow Globe Danvers (true), stock limited... 5.00 

New White Globe ay PERE $a 6tbeasesebasses 5.00 

Comstock’s Prém, Flat Dutch Cabbage {true). 3.00 


The above varieties are frown expressly for tis from select: 
ed stock, and warranted fresli and genuine. 

Sent by mail, postage paid, to. any part of the Country on 
receipt of price hamed. No Variation in price. 


Parties ordering by Expfese, must remit with order. We 
pay no Express charges or Freight. 
Comstock’s Hand Cultivator and Onion Weeder, boxed 
BOE SICH INOIN ai aig uo 035910144 oi60s asin s000gseescinies -ss000 GAS 
Comstock’s Seed Sower............+ boxed for cee ST 10.35 
“6d Onion Weeder and Seed Sower combined, 
ee er ere 15.35 
Complete Machine, including Strawberry Runner Cut- 


ter and Weeding Hook........ boxed for shipment. 18,85 
The above Machines delivered in good shipping order at 
Railroad or Express Office on receipt of price named. 
Address Rn. D. HAWLEY, 
Seed and Ag’l Warehouse, 492 and 493 Main Street, 
fartford, Conn, 


SEED POTATOES. | 


I warrant the following choice varieties to be true to name. 
Potatoes to be of good size, and warranted toreach cach 
purchaser. Nocharge for barrels or boxes. 

| Per | Per | Per | Per | Ten 
4 lbs. peck.! bu. | bbl. | bbls. 


40.60 |350.00 








3resee’s No. 4, or King of the 
















Earlies. .per Ib. 50c. ....| 1.50 | 6.00 |20.00 
Bresee’s No. 6...... «. -. | 1.50 | 4.00 |14.00 |30.00 |...... 
Bresee’s No, 5.......... | 1.00 | 1.50 | 5.00 |....../°..... 
Bresee’s No. 2, or Prolific -| 1.00 | 1.25 | 4.00 | 9.00 | 80.00 
OTAG BROO.. 5 sisiciceceseda'e -| 1.00 | 1.00 | 2.00 | 4 50 | 40.00 
Excelsior .. «| 1.50 | 2.00 | 7.00 16.00 140,00 
Willard .... 1.50 | 2.00 | 7.00 |16.00 140.00 
Early Mohawk .. 1.50 | 2.00 | 7.00 /15.(0 |..... 
Early Snowball..........,.00s 11.00 | 1.00 ' 3.50 ! 7.00 !...... 


My Illustrated Garden and Flower Seed Catalogue sent 
gratis to al], JAMES J. H. GREGORY, Marblehead, Mass, 


SEED POTATOES. 





EARLY ROSE, per Barrel...................93.00 
CLIMAX, ad ie CURR ecabmeteseene 5.00 
PROLIFIC, or Sn eee 5.00 
MASSASOIT, e Se) Monsees cet scree secs 5.00 


STACY P. CONOVER, Matawan, N. J. 


SEED POTATOES. 


Warranted genuine. No charge for package or delivering 
on Cars or Boats in Moorestown or Philadelphia. 

eck. _ bu. bbl. 10 bbls. 

1.00 $ 3.25 $30.00 








Early Rose.... 
“ “6 





2d size.... 40 80 2.50 x 
Bresee’s Prolific..... 1.00 3.00 7.00 50.00 
be © — 2dsize...... 2 5 2.00 5.00 40.00 
King of the Earlies or No.4, 39 5.00 15.00 30.00 
Peerless or No, 6........ .... 80 6.00 20.00 40.00 
NMR co cunsincs + Ssese¥eaencas 25 = =1.00 8.00 7.00 
Early Mohawk............... 50 2,00 6.00 15.00 


For larger quantities than above a special bargain will be 
made, Send for Price List of best varieties of Small Fruits. 
THOS, C. ANDREWS, Moorestown, N. J. 


Early Rose Potatoes, 


$1 per bu.; $3 per b:1. Harrison and Early Goodrich, $2 
ver bbl. Wilson Strawverry, $5 per 1,000. Chas. Downing, 
Nicanor, Stinger’s and Metcalf's varly, 25c. per doz.; $2 per 
100. Phil'a Raspberry, $2 per 100. Each article warranted 
pure and first-class. No order filled for less than $1. Pack- 
ing done in good order and delivered at R. R., free. 
Address JOHN 8. GILES, Apalachin, N. Y. 








Early Rose Potatoes. 


One barrel Early Rose (160 pounds) and one pound cach of 
Climax, King of the Earlies, and Bresee’s Prolific, delivered 
on board cars for $5. : 
¥. E. BAILEY, Rome, OneidaCo., N.Y. ¢ 





GIVEN AWAY.—I shall give away several bar- 
<A rels of Bresee’s No. 4 Potatoes (the King of the Far- 
lies), to the purchasers of my new varieties of Raspberry 
Plants. Send for Descriptive Circular to 

A. P. NORTON, Newtown, Queens Co., N. Y. 





FHOBSE- RADISH SETS.—Best quality, $3 per 
1,000. Large lots less. 0. L. WOODFORD, 
West Avon, Conn, 
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Gen 
ROCHESTER, N.Y. 


FROST &CO.,, © 


OFFER FOR SALE AN UNUSUALLY FINE STOCK OF 


- FRUIT AND ORNAMENTAL TREES, 


Grape Vines, Small Fruits, Shrubs, Roses, Evergreens, 

Green-house Plants, &c. Which will be sold as cheap as at. 

any other establishment. Catalogues mailed to all appli- 
* cants as follows: gt ee i ? 

No. 1, Descriptive Catalogue of Fruit Trees, Grape-vines, 

i0 ets. each. No. 2, Descriptive Catalogue of Ornamental 








” i 
: , Shrubs, Roses, Evergreens, &c., 10 cents each. No. 3, 
Descriptive Catalogue of Green-house Plants, Dahlias, Bulbs,, 
&c., 5 cents each. No. 4, Wholesale Catalogue or Trade List 


ror Nurserymen, Dealears,;Planters, &c., gratis. tees 
™ Address FROS’ & CO., Rochester, N. Y. 


“OOK! LOOK!! LOOK!!! 


Ramsdell Norway Oats, by Mail, post-paid. 


Seed obtained from D. W. Ramsdell, Vit., in spring of 1868, 
and warrant them the genuine—free of foul seed. One Quart, 
nost-paid, 50c.; Four Quarts, $1.25; One Peck, $2; One 
Fishel, $6; One Bushel, by Express, $3.50; Ten or more, 
$3 per Bushel. Also, Surprise, White Swedish, New Bruns- 
a i Prince Edward's, and Excelsior. 


3,000 Bushels Early Rose, 


Four pounds, by mail, post-paid, $1; One Peck, $2.50; One 
Bushel, Dy Express, $1.50; One Bbl., $5.50; Five or more, $3 
yer Bb]. Also, Karly Mohawk, No. 4, or King of the Earlies, 
Bresee’s Prolific, Climax, Excelsior, and other varieties, 

by pound, bushel, or Barrel. ; : 
“Send stamp for Circular and price list. Address 
3. FANNING, Jamesport, Long Island, N. Y. 








Early Mohawk Potatoes. 


The earliest of the earlies, of large size and free from dis- 
ease, and of superior quality both as an early and late winter 
and spring variety, 

"$15 per Bbl.; $7 per bushel; $2 per Peck. 


Conever’s Colossal Asparagus Roots. 


The Largest, Best, and most Prolific variety ever intro- 
duced, and pronounced by the leading horticulturists the 
greatest improvement in vegetables of the day. 

$3.00 per hundred; $25.00 per thousand. 

Send for Circulars of ‘estimonials and directions for set- 
ting out to Ss. B. CONOVER, 

260 West Washington Market, New York. 


Bresee’s Peerless, or No. 6. 


The best of all Bresee’s seedlings. Our stock is warranted 
genuine, . 
L1b., by mail, 7 cts.; 1 peck, by Express, $7; 1 bushel, $20. 
‘DWARD BURGESS, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
SEND FOR CIRCULAR. 


Early Rose Potatoes. 


y Rose potatoes (warranted genuine). Seed 
st from the original grower in Vermont. Price 
NEWELL 8S. BROWN, Hebron, Conn. 












200 Bois. 
obtained dir 
per Bb1., $4.00. 





enuine EARLY ROSE Potatoes, the: earliest. 
variety known. Per Ib., $1; per bushel, $2; per barrel, 
$4.50, weil packed by Expr T.S. CLARKSON, Tivoli, N. Y. 








6 Barrels Early Mohawk Potatoes, $15, bar- 
200 rel; $7, bushel, Early Rose, $5.50, barrel. Cono- 
ver’s Colossal Asparagus Roots, $8, 100: $25, 1,000. Send for 
Catalogue, W.s. CARPENTER, Rye, Westchester Co., N.Y. 
ING of ALL Potatoes — THE PRIDE OF 
DUTCHESS. Increased over 150,000-fold in 3 years. 
Send for Circular. R. POTTER, Oswego Village, N. Y. 


Nansemond Sweet Potatoes for Seed. 

A large supply of best quality at lowest rates. Also 
plants in proper season. Address M. M. MURRAY & CO., 
Foster’s Crossings, Warren Co.,0., or Nos, 181 & 183 West 
Second St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 








i ee 2 i e 
Fertilizers. 
. 

Pure Ground Bone, coarse or fine, $85 per ton. Pure Bone 
Flour, $55 per ton. E. Frank Coe’s Ammoniated Super- 
hosphate, $55 per ton. Gypsum or Land Plaster, $1.60 per 
sbl. of 250 lbs. Any of the above shipped free of cartage in 

lots of one or more tons. Address 
DECATUR & CO., Manufacturers of Agricul- 


tural Implements and Dealers in Seeds, 
197 Water Street, New York. 








Bone Flour. Bone Flour. 


Cracked Bone, Bone Meal, Bone Flour, and floured Bone, 
guaranteed to produce same effects at HALF Cost of Peru- 
vian Guano, Send for Circular. Address 

LISTER BROTHERS, Newark, N. J. 


E FRANK COE’S AMMONIATED BONE 
® SUPERPHOSPHATE, price $56 per ton. 
. FISH GUANO. 
Fer ranted pure, $35 per ton. 
for saic by 





ENOCH COE, 
Williamsburg, N. Y. 





ay al UANO Mi 


FOR 
Sardy’s Soluble Phospho-Peruvian, and 
Do. Ammoniated Soluble Pacific Guanos, 


attention is called to advertisement in American Agricul- 
turist, March number. 


esee Vailey Nurseries, | FRUIT AND ORNAMENTAL TREES. 


For Spring 1870. 





STANDARD FRUIT Trees, for Orchards. 

DWARF TREES, for Gardens, 

GRAPE-VINES—Old and new varieties. 

STRAWBERRIES, and other small fruits; best new and 
old sorts. 

DECIDUOUS ORN 

EVERGREEN TR ‘ 

FLOWERING SHRUBS and Plants. 

ROSES, PAZEONIES, DAHLIAS, etc., superb collections. 

GREEN-HOUSE and BEDDING PLANTS. 

AH orders, large or small, will receive prompt and careful 
attention. Packing for distant points performed in the 
most skillful and thorough manner. 

Small parcels sent by mail when so desired. 

Descriptive and Ilustrated priced Catalogues, sent pre- 
paid on receipt of stamps, as follows: 

No. 1.—Fruits, 10c, No. 2.—Ornamental Trees, 10c. No. 
3.—Green-house, 5c. No, 4.—Wholesale, FREE. 

Address— 


ELLWANCER & BARRY, 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


Wolf Creek Nursery. 






AMENTAL Trees. 





30,000 3 Year E. May and other Cherries. 








30,000 Peach. 2,000 Golden Dwarf Peach. 40,000 
1 year Apple. 2,000 Dwarf Apple, (Large for immediate 
Dearing). 100,000 Horse Plumb Seedlings. Martha and oth- 
er grapes. E. Rose Potatoes. Surprise. Oats, and general 
variety Trees, Vines and Plants. .On receipt of price I will 
send by mail prepaid and warranted to arrive in good order, 
for $1, one Martha Grape and one pound each E. Rose Pota- 
toes and Surprise Oats; for 75 cts., either 4 lbs. E. Rose or 


; Surprise Oats; for $1.50, one Martha and one Golden Dwarf 


Peach ; for $5, prepaid mail or Express (our option), 1,000 


{ Osage Hedge. 


by Express or freight (our option) to any point within 
1,200 miles reached by rail or steamer: 

100 No. 1 Peach, 4 to 5 ft., best vaxieties, for $15. 
100 nice Peach, hight 3 ft., for $10. 
100 extra 3 year E. May Cherry, $30. 
50 Peach and 450 Cherry, in one lot, at above rates. 
General Price List FREE. 

JOHN WAMPLER, 


Address 
Trotwood, Montgomery Co., 0. 


Bloomington (ills.) Nursery. 


19th Year! 500 Acres! 10 Green-houses ! 
Send 10c. for Catalogues. F. K. PHOENIX. 


FRUITS BY MAIL. 


On recsums of the price, we will send by mail the following 
stock, all No. 1, correctly labelled, and so packed as to reach 
the purchaser in good order wherever a letter would reach 








him. A each. «doz. 
TREKS—Orange Quince, 2 feet............cccceeeees 2he. $2.50 
Small trees of Apple, Pear, Cherry, &c........... 25c. 2.50 


GraprEs—lIona, Israella, Hartford, Concord, &e... 20c. 2.00 
Singly—Eumelan, $1.50, Martha, 75c., Salem, 50c. 


Cugrants—Cherry, White Grape, Versailles...... 20c. 2.00 
White and Dutch, best flavored sorts............ 15e. 1.25 
BLACK CAP RASPBERRIES. Doz. 100 
Dav. Thornless, Am. Improved Seneca (fine)... ...$9.75 $3.00 
Mammoth Cluster, tre varieti/, Inte... 0... ce cece ee 1.60 4.00 
ANTWERPS—Franconia, Philadelphia, &c......... 1.00 4.00 
BLACKBERRIES—Wilson Early. ...............00008 1.09 4.00 
Kittatinny, best well tried sort................668 1.00 3.00 
Dorchester, Missouri Mammoth, new............ 1.00 4.00 
STRAWBERRIFS—Kentucky, Mich. Seedling....... 3.00 
Chas. Downing, Nicanor, Perpetual Pine........ 0.5 1.50 


Jucunda, Lenning’s White, and common sorts.. 0.50 1.00 

When sent by Express, the price witl be \ Jess, except for 
the three last named grapes. Cash with order. 

Address Cc. L. VAN DUSEN, Macedon, N. Y. 


™ URSERY STOCK at AUCTION.—WAWASET 
we Nurseries, the Entire Stock, April 5th, 1870,at 11 o’clock, 
A.M. EDW'D TATNALL, Wilmington, Del. 


CURRIE’S 
Improved Raw Bone Fertilizers. 


Made from the slaughter-house offal of: Cincinnati, Ohio, 
and contain nothing but Blood, Meat and Lone of the ani- 
mal, 








PRICE-LIST. 
Superphosphate of Lime, per ton.................0eeeee $45.00 
PES SATO WONG, MOU COW ea oias 5 smc canccscinateeuinnsas 40.00 
Pier OE Me TONG; POF GOW. vidi viiccancivvnccacsessess 40.00 


Discount to Dealers. GEO. E. CURRIE, 
227 Walnut St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


eo U AN re) No. 1 PERUVIAN 
y 4 Guano, Ground Bones, Dissolved 
Bones, Standard Superphosphate, Crude Phosphates, Soda, 
Potash, Plaster, Fish, Sulphate of Ammonia, Oil of Vitroil, 
&e. GEO. E. WHITE, 

160 Front Strect, New York. 


Farmers, Gardeners, and Dealers ! 
Purchase Unadulterated Fertilizers. 
PURE GROUND BONE, 
No. 1 PERUVIAN GUANO, 
FISH GUANO, 
DOUBLE REFINED POUDRETTE, 
at Wholesale and Retail. 
GRIFFING & CO., 
58 & 60 Cortlandt St., New York. 
rgX%be Great Fertilizer—SHELL LIME— 


for sale at the Factory of C. H. REYNOLDS, 
507 East 15th St., New York. 











_—_ See 


LANTS, Strawberry—sent, by mail at price per 
doz. and hundred; others at dozen rates only. 
doz. 100 1,009 


Kentucky Strawberry (you want it)... ag “se $100.00 
i a 3 1.0 ) 










Charles Downing and Nicanor. 6.90 
Wilson's Albany and Downer..... 20 50 3.00 
Philadelphia and Clark Raspberry..... 1.00 8.00 25.00 
ny a * Root Cuttings. 5 vo) 2.50 
Bristol and Pearl (worthy of trial).... 50 1.00 8.00 
Davison’s Shornless (earliest).......... 50 2.00 12.00 
Mammoth Cluster (true)...... $ 15) 2.50 20.00 
Thornless Golden Cap (new)...... 3.00 15.00 
Doolittle’s Improved Black Cap.. 50 1.00 
Kittatinny Blackberry.... ............- 50 (1.50 
Wilson Early and Mo. Mammoth... Fo = 
Gav sdumnienwendecneaeuenenes 5 1. 





zawton 
Blackberry Root Cuttings....... ...... 30 
Currants, Gooseberry, Grape-Vines, Pgach Trees, and oth- 
er varieties of Strawberries very Jow. arly Rose Potatoes, 
ete. Address THOS. C. ANDILEWS, Moorestown, \. J. 


RIVERSIDE NURSERIES. 
ALFRED 8S. SHELLER, 
LEWISBURG, PA. 

50,000 fine 8 and 4-year-old Apple Trees, @ $125 per M. 

20,000 Peach, 1 year old, at low figures. 

23000 2-year-old Cherry, @ $175 per M. 

Besides, a general assortment of Nursery Stock at reason- 
able rates. Send for Circular. 


Salem Grape Head-quarters. 


In place of Catawba, plantSALEM. For Concord, plant 
WILDER. The best market grapes in the country. Ship 
well, keep well, sell well. 

LARGE, SHowy fruit always sells. $2,250 per acre realized 
for “ Rogers’ Hybrid” grapes, from this place last year. 

MARTHA, EUMELAN, WALTER, and all hardy varieties of 

rapes and SMALL Fruits for sale, VERY Low. Send for 
illustrated Circular. 

I. H. BABCOCK & CO., Lockport, N. Y. 











Versailles Currants, 


Extra plants, $10 per 100; $70 Pets 1,000, Send 50 cents for 
sample. EDWARD BURGESS, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


Green-House Plants and Marshall 
Neil Rese. 


A fine stock of this superior Rose for sale at $6 per dozen, 
or $25 per 100. A fine colored plate of which. will be sent 
free to all applicants. Green-house and Bedding Plants in 
full assortment and excellently grown, supplied. Also, 
selections of Roses and Bedding Plants, varying in price 
from $25 to $5 for each selection. Special Circulars giving 
lists of the selections, sent free to .1il who apply. 

ddress H. E. BOARDMAN, 
MONROE AVENUE NURSERIES, Rochester, N. Y. 


"FUE TWO BEST NEW PEARS. 
Beurre d@’ PAssomption, and Souvenir du 
Congres. Trees and Cions. 

J. W. ADAMS, Springficld, Mass. 


The Westchester Black Cap i 


RASPBERRY is pronounced by Committees from the Fruit 
Growers’ and Farmers’ Clubs of the City of New York, by 
Reports, dated July, 1869, the earliest, the most productive, 
and the best favored of all the Black Caps. Having made 
arrangements with L. J. Mabie, the originator,to propagate, 
we will furnish plants at_the following prices: 3 plants, $1; 
12 plants, $3; 100 plants, $15. Send stamp for Circular. 


Address JNO. L. TRAVIS & FIELDS, Dobbs Ferry, N. Y. 


See Sept. Agriculturist, 1869, 
Salem. Salem. Salem. 


Grape-growing pays. Four acres in the six years past, 
roduced for us, net, $8,400. “ Rogers’ Hybrids” woul 
lave done twice as well. Salem (No. 58), is the best, there- 
fore plant SaLem. Price-list for 1870, sent free. 
I. H. BABCOCK & CO., Lockport, N. Y. 

















Best New Grapes & Raspberries. 


Everybody Wants Them !—Sent by mail, in best condition, 
1 Eumelan and 1 Martha Grape, (No. 1 plants,) for $2. 
Salem and 1 Wilder Grape, (or 2 Salem, if preferred,) for 
#1. 6 Naomi (trwe) and 6 Mammoth Cluster (Ac Cormick) 
Raspberry for $2. For $5 all of the foregoing and 6 Davi- 
son's Thornless ep 6more M. Cluster, if preferred. 
M. B. BATEHAM, Painesville, O. 





Grape-vines. Small Fruits 


READER, if you fail to send for our Illustrated Circular 
you will lose money. Sent free, 
I. H. BABCOCK & CO., Lockport, N. Y. 





500,000 Grape-vines, 2,000,000 Cuttings ! 


Of all the leading varieties; the best and cheapest in 
America. Also, Small Fruit Plants. For large orders will 
take in exchange No. 1 Western Lands at Cash value. 

Address DR. SCHRODER, Bloomington, Illinois, 


SPRINGFIELD NURSERIES. 


J. W. ADAMS, Springfield, Mass., offers extra Stand- 
ard and Dwarf Pear, Plum, Cherry, and Apple Trees, Clapp's 
Favorite Pear, Eumelan Vines, 30,009 Arbor Vitsz, 40,000 


Norway Spruce, very fine. 
TRAWBERRY PLANTS. — Best Selection.— 
» 3oyden’s No. 30, largest berry known. Charles Down- 
ing, Romeyn Seedling, Peaks’ Emperor, Nicanor, Barnes’ 
Mammoth, Napoleon ITI, 50c. doz.; $1.50, 100; $10, 1,000. 
These 7 varieties, 1 doz. each, free by mail, $2. 
Hudson’s Karly, new seedling, v. large, productive, earliest 
berry known, fine for market; plants, $1.50 doz.; $5, 100. 
Hudson’s No.9, larger than Triomphe Gand, $1, doz.; $4, 100. 
Hudson's No, 3, new, monstrous berry, extra, $1, doz.; $4, 100. 
Boyden’s No. 15, new, v-large, prod’e, extra, $1, doz.; $4, 100, 
Mrs. Grant, new, largest and best white berry known, $2 doz. 
Africana, new, monstrous size, a novelty, black, $2, doz, 
White Alpine, sweet enough without sugar, 5Cc. doz.; $3, 100. 
These 7 varieties, 1 doz. cach, free by mail, $5, 
Versaillaise & Cherry Currants, g. plants, $1.50 doz.; $7,100. 
Dr. Brete’s, new seedlins, hést currant, 50c. each; $4 doz. 
Black Cherry, largest currant known, $2 doz. Send for Cat- 
alogue. W.§. CARPENTER, Ryc, Westchester Co., N. Y. 
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IMPLEMENTS. 


Our large Catalogue 


Of the above and of Machines and Small Tools, 
Seeds and Fertilizers, for the Farm, Garden, Lawn, or 
Orchard, is a handsome volume of about 300 pages, contain- 
ing nearly 600 Illustrations of the newest and best, 
and is sent, post-paid by mail, for $153 but we will refund 
: this on receipt of the first order for our goods. Every pro- 

gressive Farmer should have acopy. Address all letters to 


R. H. ALLEN & CO., 
P. O. Box 376, New York. 


N. B.—If you want anything in our line, send a stamp to us 
and we will either write you the desired information,or send 


you a Special Circular, of which we issue a large number. 


CYLINDER PLOW. 


(Pages 8 and 12 of our large catalogue.) 

Alluded to in January No. of this paper, on 
page 7, and on Premium List, page 5, No. 79. 

Made of Steel and of Iron, of 4 sizes, from $10 to $30. 

This is the best Sod and Subsoil Plow in use, and will run 
lighter and do better work than any other. 

Send stamp for Circular. Address 

R. H- ALLEN & CO., 
P. O. Box 376, New York. 


Standard Churn of our Country. 


JULIEN CHURN 











AND BUTTER WORKER. 


This Churn is the Best Manufactured, the Handsomest, 

the Strongest, the Most Efficient and 
MOST DURABLE CHURN MADE! 
A perfect Butter Maker. A perfect Butter Worker & Salter. 
Quickly cleaned, easily operated ; a child can work it. 
LIST OF SIZES. 

No. 2 holds 8 gallons and churns 5. No.3 holds 10 gallons 
and churns 7. No. 4 holds 13 gallons and churns 10, 

DAIRY CHURNS.—No. 5 Dairy holds 16 gallons, churns 13 
ss. No. 6 Dairy holds 28 gallons, churns 20 gallons. 

0.7 Dairy holds 38 gallons, churns 30 gallons. The Dairy 
Churns have a Balance Wheel and Gear. Improved Dog 
Sones [0 Sale. JULIEN CHURN CoO., 

WM. C. CHAMBERLAIN, Gen. Agt., Dubuque, Iowa. 

WHOLESALE AGENTS.—Griffing & Co., New York. Mars- 
ton & Peck Bros., Chicago. Samuel Cupples, St. Louis. G. 
E. Hutchinson, Cleveland. Baker & Hamilton, San Francis- 
co, Cal. W. Ww. Knox, Pittsburgh. 

§@™ Send Stamp for Butter Maker’s Manual. 


AGENTS WANTED 


TO SELL 


BULLARD’S 
IMPROVED HAY TEDDER. 


Important Improvements! See. Pamphlet! 


It is the only Machine for turning and spreading hay, that 
is of light, easy draft for one horse. Takes the hay up from 
the bottom, tosses it lightly into the air, and leaves it ina 
light, fleecy condition for drying, just as the Farmer wants 
it. Its use enables the Farmer to cut, cure, and store away 
hay in one day, and adds 20 percent to value of crop. 
large Farmer says: “* Its use ina single season will more than 
pay its cost. The enterprising Farmer will not, cannot do 
without it ; the longer he puts off buying, the poorer he will 
be.” It is the most popular Harvesting ‘Machine ever offer- 
ed, Liberal inducements to Agents, 


Union Mower and Reaper 


Is the height of perfection. Light, easy draft, simple in 
construction, neat and accurate in workmanship, conven- 
ient to operate, perfectly adapted to cut on salt marsh, un- 
even hill-side or lawn. Those who have used it pronounce 


Most durable Machine made. 


3 Sulky Hay Rakes—Shares’ Coulter 
Harrow—Betts’ Hilling Plow. 


Agents wanted to sell any or all of the above. Liberal 
inducements offered to enterprising men. Illustrated ain 
phlets and terms to Agents mailed upon application. * 


DUANE H. NASH, Gen. Agt., 
29 Cortlandt St., New York City. 
write to MUNN & 


INVENTORS Fete: 


New York,for Advice and Pamphlet, 108 pages, FREE. 








Who wish to secure 
PATENTS should 





CAST IRON ROLLERS 


(Page 31 of our large Catalogue.) 


For the Lawn, Garden and Field. 


Hand Rollers, with or without weights, of 7 different styles, 
from $9 to $36, 
Field Rollers, for one or two horses, made of 11 sizes, from 
$50 to $500, See page 3 of our new Price List. Address 
R. H. ALLEN & CO., 


P. O. Box 376, New York. 


Cast Iron Clod Crusher. 
(Page 22 of our large Catalogue.) 
$125. This will, on some soils, save its cost in a single 


season. Address 
__R.H. ALLEN & CO., 
P. O. Box 376, New York. 





~ COULTER HARROW. 


(See page 30 of our large catalogue.) 
of Shares’ patent,—the best pulverizing harrow ; made with 
chilled cast-iron teeth or with steel teeth. 
Send stamp for Circular to 


R. H. ALLEN & CO., 
P. O. Box 376, New York. 


BUY THE BEST 











é 

owe Mie 

MANUFACTURED 

STYLES, SIZES, and PRICES, to Suit All 
as: 


ses of Farmers. 
Descriptive Circulars forwarded by mail. 








- JOHNSTON'S PATENT 


SELF-RAKING REAPER. 


CHAMPION 


OF THE 
SWwWEEPSTA HES 


PRIZE. 


The most competent and practical Self-Raking Reaper 
before the American public is that of the “ JOHNSTON 
PATENT;” in fact, it is the only “ORIGINAL DEVICE” 
that is of practical worth for REELING and RAKING grain. 
It is the only Reaper that will save the entire crop when 
badly tangled and lodged. 

There is no grain that grows or becomes so tangled and 
lodged that this Reaper will not cut, clean, and deliver in the 
most satisfactory manner. (By this we do not mean that it 
straightens the straw or lays it as compact as when stand- 
ing); otherwise we mean all we say. Its draft is about the 
same as that of a Light 4-ft. Cut Mower; we make them to 
cuta5or6 feetswath; 15 acres isan ordinary day's work. 
A 6 feet cut was used the past summer by a man and an or- 
dinary span of horses, and cut 21 acres between sunrise and 
sunset; it is simple in its construction, so much so that any 
boy or ordinary field hand can work it to its full capacity, 
or it can be worked automatically, as preferred. We manu- 
facture for the States of Minnesota, Wisconsin, Pennsylva- 
nia, and New York State east of the Genesee River, except 
the Counties on the Hudson River; and are prepared to 
furnish Machines to the farmer or the trade. For other par- 
ticulars send for Circulars in pamphlet form. 

Address C. C. BRADLEY & SON, Syracuse, N. Y. 


ISHWITZ’S PULVERIZING HARROW is in- 

dispensable to every farmer who wishes to cultivate his 
land thoroughly, increase his crops, and economize labor. 
It is worth ten times its cost toevery farmer. Warranted 
to please, or money refunded. Price, with spring seat, $30, 
at New York, or Cleveland, Send for Illustrated Circular 
to PEEKSKILL PLOW WORKS, Peekskill, N. Y., 

or, Cleveland, Ohio. 





+ 





FERTILIZERS. 


A 1 Peruvian Guano, per 2,000 pounds, $90, subject to 
change. E, F. Coe’s Superphosphate of Lime, per 2,000 
pounds, $56. Pure Ground Bone, per 2,000 pounds, $38. ; 


Any other variety of Fertilizers furnished to order, but . 


we guarantee the above, and will promptly ship a reliable 
article on receipt of price. 


R. H. ALLEN & Co., 
P. O. Box 376, New York. 





BLANCHARD CHURN. 


(Page 181 of our large catalogue.) 
The Best Churn for Family and Dairy purposes now in 
market, made of five sizes. 
No. 3, for about 2 gallons of cream, $ 6. 
+“ 4, “ “ 4 ‘ “ “ $ %. 
5, “ “ 8 “ oc “ 3 8. 
“ 6, “ “ 12 “ “ “ $ 9. 
“ a; “ “ 18 oe “ “ $10. 
Any of above sizes sent on receipt of the money, 
Send stamp for circular to . 
R. H. ALLEN & CO., 
P. O. Box 376, New York. 











n 
RUSTIC WORK. 
Rustic Chairs, Settees, Hanging Baskets, 
Flower Stands, Hat Stands, &c., &e., 
in large variety. 

The demand for this work is constantly increasing, and I 
am shipping it all over the country. 

Send for a Circular (enclosing stamp) containing engray- 
ings of the various patterns of my work, with descriptions 
and prices of each. <A liberal discount to the trade. 

Address (distinctly written) 

JAMES KING, New Haven, Conn. 

Agents in New York City, YOUNG & ELLIOTT, Seeds- 
men, No. 9 John St., where samples can always be seen, 


Cw cco. 
Motive Power for Nothing. 


Our Patent, Self-regulating, Storm-defying Wind-mill is 
superior for pumping water for Railroads, Country Resi- 
dences, Hotels, Farms, Stock-Fields, Drainage, Irrigation, 
etc. For circulars address 

“CONTINENTAL WIND-MILL CO.,” 
3 Barclay St., New York. 
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Grain and Grass Seed 
Greatly im- 


Foster’s Plaster, 
Sower, with or without Harrow attachment. 
proved for 1870. Send for full descriptive circular to 

OSBORNE, FOSTER & CO, Palmyra, N. Y. 





Improved Foot Lathes, 


With Slide, Rest, and Fittings. Elegant, dura- 
ble, cheap and portable. Just the thing for 
the Artisan or Amateur Turner. 
a Send for descriptive circular. 
N. H. BALDWIN, Laconia, N. H. 





WILLIAMSON WHIFFLE-TREE for DOUBLE 

TEAMS. — Equalizes the Draft—perfect evener— 
much lighter, yet stronger and handier than old style. Light- 
ens labor ; endorsed by Farmers’ Club Am. Inst. Took first 
award at great Fair, N. Y. Farmers write us and say for 
use on Plow alone, would not be without it for ten times the 
cost. Price $4. Circulars furnished. 


B. HASKELL, 190 Duane St., New York. 
RE YOU GOING TO PAINT THIS SPRING? 


Then look at the advertisement of the 
AVERILL PAINT CO., on last cover page. 
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WOODEN BIRD HOUSES 


at 50 cents for the single house, 
(like the cut,) and 7% cents for the 
double house. The ee house is 
about 8 inches long by 6 inches 
wide and high. 

They are cheap, yet attractive 
ornaments to a country home, 
and very desirable articles of sale 
for country merchants, to whom 
we offer large discounts. 


R. H. ALLEN & CO., 


P. O. Box 376, 
New York. 


CAHOON’S BROADCAST SEED SOWER. 


Hand Machine. Sent for $10, on receipt of the money. 
R. H. ALLEN & CO., 
P. O. Box 376, New York. 


DRAIN TILE. 

















We offer a complete assortment of Drain Pipe and 
Drain Tile, thoroughly made, and uniformly hard burn- 
ed. Adapted to the following uses: ; 

SEWERAGE of houses, stables, manufactories, etc. 

THOROUGH UNDERDRAINING OF LAND, CONVEYING of 
water from springs, for use in Farm Houses, Fish Ponds, 
Fountains, Cheese Factories, etc., etc. 

DRAIN TILE MACHINES furnished to order. Send for 

BOYNTON & 


reulars to Se ° & CO. 
— Woodbridge, N. J. 
=) {OR Drain Tile, Pipe and Ditching Ma- 
—— chines and Dies applicable to any Tile Ma- 
chine, to make sockets to connect the same as gas and wa- 
ter pipes, address Lake Erie Stove and Tile Machine Works, 
Willoughby, Lake Co., O. ¥ 
Machines delivered at your R, R. station at shop prices. 
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Send for Descriptive Circular to EDWIN LYON, Butler,Pa. 
Or to t. H. ALLEN & CO., New York. 


Send for Specimen to R. H. ALLEN & CO., P. O. Box 316, 
New York, Sole Agents. Price, $5. Discount to Trade, 


OLBROOK’S SWIVEL PLOWS leave no 
“dead furrows” nor “ridges,” turn furrow-slices flat 
on level land, work equally well on side-hill, save consider- 
able time, pulverize thoroughly, will not clog, and equalize 
the work of team. Eight sizes. from 1 horse to 4 cattle. 
Address F. F. HOLBROOK & SMALL, Boston, Mass. 


THE PLANET DRILL. 


For Garden Seed or Guano, the best: the most simple, 
compact, largest, easiest regulated, lightest, cheapest; no 
gearing, no slides; sows in open sight, and evenly, whether 
ull or not, all seeds ordinarily sown; also salad, salsify, 

room-corn, nursery seed, &c.; spreads fertilizers in the row 
at any rate, without loss from winds, No.1, 5 lbs. seed, $12; 
No. 2, 12 qts. of seed or 25 Ibs. guano, $20.00. Manufactured 
by 8S. L. ALLEN & CO., Forest Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 








Hexamer’s Prong-Hoe. 


Is the most useful implement for Farm and Garden. Noone 
can afford to do without it. Price $1.50. Send for Circular. 
Address REISIG & HEXAMER, New Castle, 
Westchester Co., N. Y. 
Or, B. K. BLISS & SON, 
41 Park Row, New York. 


SELF-ACTING GATES. 


The American Gate Co. of Cleveland, O., are the sole man- 
ufacturers of Nicholson’s Improved Self-acting Gates. These 
gates are beyond competition—the best ever made, The 
are recommended by the “ Scientific American,” the “Ameri- 
can Agriculturist,” Gen. Horace Capron, Commissioner of 
Agriculture; and many others, Send for Circular. 

Address M. G. BROWNE, * 
Secretary Am. Ga. Co., Cleveland, O. 








VERY FARMER WANTS 
IT.—Fits on hoe-handles. 
Saves half the time, and does all 
the work ofcounting and dropping 
the grain. No.1, 75 cents; No. 2, 
1.00; per doz., $6.00 and $7.00. 
Try it. Sent by Express on receipt 
of price. Send for Circular. 
HARPER & CO., Patentees, 
45 Dey St., New York. 


DRAIN TILE MACHINES. 


The best in use. Warranted to make the most tile with 
the least labor. The tile are delivered on boards. For 
complete instructions how to make tile, cost of works, ma- 
chines, &c,, address 

JAS. W. PENFIELD, Cleveland, Ohio. 


Holbrook’s Regulator Seed Drill, 


A perfect hand-machine for sowing with regularity and in 
proper quantity. Beet, Carrot, Onion, Parsnip, Spinach, 
Sorghum, Turnips, Peas, Beans, etc. It is very simple, com- 
pact, durable, easy to operate, and shows the seed as it drops, 
to prevent any mistake or failure. Price $12.00, Address 

F. F. HOLBROOK & SMALL, Boston, Mass. 


RUIT AND MEAT PRESERVING HOUSE.— 
Rees’ Patent.—The best_and cheapest ever invented. 
See Report of the National Pomological Society, Sept. 18, 
1869. Send for Circulars. Houses built on reasonable terms, 
88 REES & HOUGHTON, Box P., 
: Philadelphia, Pa. 























STEEL HORSE 


ExXOE. 
(Page 85 of our large catalogue.) 
at $15, or other styles of Horse Hoes and Cultivators, 
at various prices. 
Send stamp for Circular to 
R. H. ALLEN & CO., 
P. O. Box 376, New York. 


Seymour’s Grain Drills and 
Fertilizer Sowers. 


Special Circulars of these, the best Drills in use, sent on 
receipt of stamp, by the Sole Agents, 


R. H. ALLEN & CO., 
P. O. Box 376, New York. 














Rustic Flower Stand No. 1. 


8 ft. high and 4 ft. diameter. Manufactured by the 
MILLER IRON CO., 
Providence, R.I. Manufacturers of Ornamental Iron Work 


for Gardens, Lawns, Parks, Cemeteries, etc, Illustrated 


Catalogue sent free. 


LET NO ONE 
STAND BETWEEN US. 


Four Ton Hay Scales, $75. 1,250 Ib. Porta- 
ble Platform Scales on Wheels, $25. 2,500 Ib. 
Portable Platform Scales, $40. Order directly of 
the Manufacturers and save two or three Commissions. 

Send for Free Price List, No. 196. 

EDWARD F. JONES, 
Binghampton, N. Y. 


AQUARIA CEMENT. 


The best article discovered for Glazing Graperies and 
Green-houses, having been used for the past Ten Years with 
great success, which those will testify to that have Houses 
Glazed with it. Manufactured only by 

E. D. DAVIS, No. 52 Fulton St., New York. 











(‘SEE ADVERTISEMENT.’’) 
The Oriental Base-burning Air-heating 


FURNACES. 


(“Referred to in this edition,”) Portable and for Brick set+ 
ting, sizes suitable for buildings of every description, are 
manufactured and sold by PERRY & CO., 

250 Water Street, New York City. 

Descriptive Catalogues furnished free. 


ELEBRATED MOHAWK VALLEY STEEL 

CLIPPER PLOW. NISHWITZ’S PULVERIZING 

HARROW, SHARES’ COULTER HARROW, HARRING- 

TON’S COMBINED SEED SOWER and CULTIVATOR, 

COMSTOCK’S COMBINED SEED SOWER tDER, 

CAHOON’S BROAD-CAST HAND SEED SOWER. BONE 
MEAL for feeding cattle and poultry. 
Send for 1870 Agricultural Almanac. 

GRIFFING & CO., 
58 & 60 Cortlandt St.. New York. 


HE MELLISH Fruit Bask- 
et, for berries, peaches, etc. 
Handsomest, cheapest, and most 
durable in use. Manufactured by 
BAIRD, ROPER & CO., Norfolk, Va. 
Send for circulars to A. D. Hopping 
& Wilson, Gen. Agts., 
218 & 220 Washington oad 
ork, 


a ew 
where a large supply is on hand. 


EED KILLING MADE EASY, by 
Allen’s Weeding Hoe. This favorite 
Weeder, for ease and efficiency of operation is 
superior to all others, Circulars and goods fur- 
nished by 
CLEMENT & HAWKES MPF’G CO., 
Northampton, Mass. 


OST HOLE BORER,—The only good 
& one. Pays cost ($5) in oneday. Address for cut, proof, 
&c., IRA HART, Clarksburg, West Virginia. 


























SEEDS. 


Our new ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, With Description and 
Prices of SzEDs, of the new and standard GRAINS, GRASSES, 
VEGETABLES, TREE, Fruit and FLOWER SEEDs, will be 
sent to all applicants on receipt of stamp. 


R. H. ALLEN & CO., 
FP. O. Box 376, New York. 


LAWN MOWER. 


(Pages 51 and 52 of our large catalogue.) 
The two smaller sizes at $25 and $35, and the larger ma- 
chines up to $310. 
Send stamp for Circular to 


R. H. ALLEN & CO., 
P. O. Box 376, New York. 


AGENTS WANTED. 


We wish to get energetic agents in every section of the 
bg oy Ghotes and Canada, where we are not now represent- 
ed, to se 


The most simple and durable double 
thread Sewing Machine ever of- 
fered to the public. 
This Machine is first-class in every respect, and at the 
same time furnished 
At a price within the reach of all. 

Licensed by Wheeler & Wilson, Grover & Baker, and 
poe ond & Co. We will give parties with sufficient capital the 
exclusive agency of an entire State. To persons seeking a 
profitable business, we offer unparalleled inducements. The 
attention of Sewing Machine Agents is especially solicited. 

For terms address, GOLD MEDAL SEWING MACHINE 
CO., 334 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 


For Family use—simple, cheap, reliable. Knits everything. 

GENTS WANTED. Circular and serapie stocking FREE. 
Address HINKLEY KNITTING MACHINE CO., Bath, Me., 
or 116 Broadway, New-York. 


Bloede’s Ink and Stain Erasive Pencil. 


It easily removes ink spots, fruit stains and iron 
mould from the skin, linen, wood, bone or ivory. In- 
valuable as an article for the laundry, counting house, 
writing-desk or dressing-case. For sale by Druggists, 
Stationers, etc. Sample sent free eee on receipt of 

5 cts. CTOR BLOEDE, Derby, Conn. 


CHEESE-MAKERS ‘AND DAIRYMEN, 
ATTEINT TION 


If you would have a quality of ANNATTO always relia- 
ble and uniform in color and strength, buy only that known 
as large “* F,” and be sure you get the Genuine. 


Always on hand by WARD, SOUTHERLAND & CO., 
Wholesale Druggists, 180 William Street, New York. 
Also, an assortment of the other brands that are best known. 


ROOM Machinery of all kinds ; also,Broom-corn 
Planters & Seed Scrapers, both hand and horse-power ; 
also, Broom-corn Seed. WM. STEELE, Agt., New Hartford, Ct. 


| 000 CHILDRENS’ CARRIAGES, from 
8 34 to $25, by LEWIS P. TIBBALS, 
478 Broadway, New York. 
Carriages made to order and repaired, 


WV ATER-PROOF PAPER FOR OUT, AND 
inside of buildings. C.J. FAY, Camden, N. J. 


CHAS. A. DANA, EpITor. 

The cheapest, smartest, and best New_York newspaper. 
Everybody likes it. Three editions: DatLty, $63 SEmi- 
WEEKLY, $23 and WEEKLY, $layear. ALL THE NEws at 
half-price. Full reports of markets, agriculture, Farmers’ 
and Fruit Growers’ Clubs, and a complete story in every 
Weekly and Semi-Weekly number. A present of valuable 
plants and vines to every subscriber; inducements to can- 
vassers unsurpassed. $1, Life Insurances, Grand Pianos, 
Mowing Machines, Parlor Organs, rene Machines, &c., 
among the premiums. Specimens and lists free. Send a Dol- 
lar and try it. I. W. ENGLAND, Publisher, New York. 


No Choir Should be without it! 


THE AMERICAN TUNE BOOK. 


Third Edition Ready. 


A Collection of all the widely popular Church Tunes, An- 
thems, and Set Pieces which have formed the foundation of 
our American Church Music for the past fifty years. Con- 
taining 1,000 choice pieces selected by 500 Teachers and 
Choir Leaders. Price, $1.50. $13.50 per dozen. A specimen 
copy will be sent by mailto any address, post-paid, on re- 
ceipt of price. DITSON & CO., Boston and New York. 


RE YOU GOING TO PAINT THIS SPRING? 
Then look at the advertisement of the 
AVERILL PAINT CO., on last cover page. 


BACK VOLUMES OF THE 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 


From the Sixteenth to the Twenty-eighth. Price of each 
bound volume, post-paid, $2.50, Address 
ORANGE JUDD & CO., 245 Broadway, New York. 
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Improve Your Seed, “The Best is the Cheapest.” 
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SANFORD CORN. 


The earliest and most productive field corn, having yielded the past unfavorable seasonin many States over 100 Bushels 


shelled cora per acre. 


n many instances planted in same field and having in all respects the same chance, it has ripened 


Jrom two to three weeks earlier and yielded double the amount of other corn, 
READ THE FOLLOWING TESTIMONIALS : 


From E. B. THompson, Wheaton, Ill. 

Tecan truly say that the Sanford Corn has in every way 
proved itself worthy of the recommendations given it in the 
American Agriculiurist. It was planted the 20th of May, 
and harvested the 1st of Sept. I intend to plant largely of 
it another season, 

From Joun Tay tor, Darby Creek, O. 

The growth of the Sanford Corn was wonderfully vigor- 
ous and beautiful. The time of planting was as late as the 
15th of June, and it ripened at least ten days earlier than the 
common corn of the country. 

From Newron EL tis, Savoy, Ill. 

The Sanford Corn received from you was planted on the 
15th of May. Two grainsina hill brought forth from four 
to six stalks, generally two ears to the stalk, and sometimes 
three. Was well ripened by the 15th of August, and yielded 
at the rate of 200 Bushels per acre. 

From C. H. Van OLinpa,—originator of the Surprise Oat— 
Sandwich, Ill. 

The Sandford Corn has given perfect satisfaction. All the 
corn in this vicinity was planted before I planted the San- 
ford, but it ripened two or three weeks before nw common 
corn. It yields with me this season from 65 to 70 Bushels to 
the acre, while yd common corn yields but 25 to 39. [shall 
plant 25 acres of the Sanford the coming season and would 
not take 35 per Bushel for my seed. 

From CLARK WILSonN, Ottawa, Kansas. 

The Sanford Corn is a success. 1 planted on the 10th of 
May and by the 15th of August it was fully matured. The 
yield was large. Many ears over 12 inches long and three 
ears on many of the stalks, The best corn | raised, and 
gave much the largest yield. 





From J. W. STowkLt, Mt. Carmel, Ill. 

The Sanford Seed Corn you sent»me last spring was not 
planted until I finished planting my Ill. corn, but it was 
Jully ripe by Sept. 1st. can fully recommend it, 

From Gro. Wu. Witson, Auburn, O. 

We planted the Sanford Corn on the 22d of May. It was 
frozen to the ground by the June frost. The constant and 
drenching rains rendered — cultivation impossible. 
Notwithstanding these drawbacks, there was a fair yield of 
corn, and the large and well filled ears gave conclusive evi- 
dence of an enormous yield under more favorable circun- 
stances. From the ordinary varieties we should not have 
expected a single ripe ear of fair size. 

From W. J. Yowreiui, Hamburg, Iowa, 

I planted th@ Sanford Corn on the lst of June, andit was 
ripe three weeks sooner than the earliest corn I had on my 
place. I have given it a strict trial to test itand pronounce 


| it No. 1. 


From Henry Lonastreta, Limerick Station, Pa. 

It affords me mucli pleasure to inform you that I planted 
several varieties of corn the past season,and I put the 
Sanford at the head of them all. 

Send stamp for DescriptiveCircular. Every farmer should 
have it. An increase in yield of two Bushels per acre will 
nay cost of seed, Money may be sent in Registered Letter, 
1y Express, Post-office Money Order (drawn on Riverhead 
P.O., N. Y.). or Drafts on N. Y. SELECTED SEED (the 
small end of every ear rejected).—Prices: One Quart, by 
mall, post-paid, 75c.; Two — $1.25; One Peck, $3.50.— 
One Peck, by Express, or Freight, $2; 44 Bushel, $3; One 
Bushel, $5._ Address sae 

S$. B. FANNING, Jamesport, Long Island, N. Y. 














Ivy Hill Nursery. 


Our Catalogue of over 100 varieties of Potatoes, 100 varic- 
ties of Strawberries, Raspberries, Blackberries, Grape-vines, 
and other Small Fruits is out, and will be mailed to all 
applicants. Address REISIG & HEXAMER, 
New Castle, Westchester Co., N. Y. 


IVES’ VINES. 


The Great Premium Grape: $20 to $40 per M. 
Cuttings, 4 buds, $5 per M. Also, Peach and Orange Quince 
trees, Black Cap Raspberry—tip sets, $5 per M, etc.. etc. 
Will exchange vines for Pear Trees, or Stocks, or Philadel- 
phia Raspberry. Address 

JAS. F. MARTIN, Mt. Washington, Ohio. 








Evergreens and European Larch. 


Important to Nurserymen and Planters. 
We are prepared to furnish Seedling and Transplanted Ev- 
ergreens, etc., both foreign and domestic. Nursery re, 
and also Forest Seedlings in quantities, at extremely low 
rates. Send at once for our special Wholesale List. 
Address MEISSNER & CRITTENDEN, Waterloo, Iowa, 


@ MALL, IMPORTED, and NATIVE NURSERY 
Stock of all kinds, at Wholesale. 200,000 Arbor Vitze 
Hedge, sizes 2 and 3 years, transplanted, Arbor Vite, 6 to 
12 inches, $4 per 1,000. Price List mailed free. . 

A. P. CHAPMAN, 
50 Vesey St., New York. 


Osage Orange Seed. 


mail, postage paid, 75 cents per pound. Wholesale 
rates furnished on application. Address 
PLANT BROS., PRATT & CO., 
St. Louis, Mo. 


MALL FRUITS.—Wilson Strawberry, $2, M; 
Kittatinny and Early Wilson Blackberry, $15, M:; Lawton, 
$8, M; Phil’a, — and Mammoth Cluster Raspberry, $4 
er 100; oolittle, $10, M; Mexican Everbearing Strawberry, 
ei per doz. Nursery stock low. 
oO. A. OSBORN, Benton Harbor, Mich. 














Small Fruits and Plants a Specialty, 


All the desirable and profitable varieties—after 18 years 
experience in small fruits. The fruits yield the profit, and 
the plants sold at about the cost of raising them. 

Send for descriptive price list and printed instructions. 

SILAS WALTON, Moorestown, N..J. 





Sandusky and Island Nurseries, 


GRapzEs, CUTTINGS, SMALL Fruits. Splendid Norton 
Layers. Best of Iona, Eumelan, ete. Two and four bud 
Cuttings, at nearly cost. Price Lists free. 

M. H. LEWIS, Drawer 150, Sandusky, Ohio. 


MuE NEW THORNLESS WACHUSETT 
BLACKBERRY.—Very hardy, compact habit of growth, 
very productive, and fruit of large size. Orders by the doz. 
by mail. Prices, good strong plants, 50 cts. each; $4.50 per 
doz.; $30 per 100; ye per A per 1,000. Root cuttings, 
pF od 100: $25 per 1,000. Small orders by mail. Address all 
orders to RUFUS R. FLETCHER, 
Groton Junction, Mass. 


HEIKES NURSERIES. 


A fall assortment for spring of 1870. Specialties—Golden 
Dwf. Peaches, Piums, Currants, Gooseberries, Plunf Seed- 
lings, Osage Orange, Cuttings of White Dutch Currants, and 
Angers Quince, Wild Goose Plum root-grafts, Young Plants 
for Nurserymen, &c., &c. Address (with stamp) 

W. F. HEIKES, Dayton, O. 


The Cranberry and its Culture. 


By A. H. RICHARDS. Mailed free on receipt of 25 cts. 
GEO, F, MILLER, Hammonton, N. J. 
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Native Evergreens. 

6 to 12‘inches high, at $5 per1,000. Balsam Fir, White 
Spruce, Arbor Vite, White Pine, and Hemlock, 10,000 for 


10. Packing free. Send tor Cjrcular. ’ 
$ - JAMES A, hoor, Skaneateles, N. Y. 


GLADIOLUS 


Landscape Gardening, 
F. P. HENNESSEY is now prepared to lay out Parks, 
Residences, &c., &c. Twentyyears Practice with the best 
Landscape Gardeners in Europe and America, 


162 West 20th St., New York. 
FLORA. 





Splendid lot at reduced rates. 
Send stamp for priced list. 
Gro. CRAFT, Brookline, Mass. 








BOTANY. 


The latest, best, most popular Botanical Text Books. 





By ASA GRAY, M.D. 
Of Harvard University, and Botanic Gardens, Cambridge, 
Mass. 





SALE GREATER THAN THAT OF ALL OTHERS 
COMBINED ? 


THEY HAVE NO EQUALS IN ANY RESPECT ? 


‘How Plants Grow,’’.... 
Lessons in Botany. 302 Drawings.. 
Gray’s School and Field Book of Botany,.... 
Gray’s Manual of Botany. 20 plates,...... 
Gray’s Lessons and Manual. One vol.,.... 
Gray’s Manual, with Mosses, ete. Illustrated. 
Gray’s Structural and Systematic Botany,.... 
Flora of the Southern States,........ 
Gray’s Botanist’s Microscope, 2 lenses....... 
6s ‘6 “ ie Sener 
IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & (0., 
ATZVand 49 Greene Street, New York. 
PUBLISHERS OF THE 
American Educational Series of School Books, 
AND MANUFACTURERS OF THE CELEBRATED 


SPENCERIAN DOUBLE ELASTIC STEEL PENS. 


Unparalleled Success!! 


THE SOUTHERN FARMER, published at Memphis, Tenn., 
enters upon its 4th Vol., with a circulation of 10,000! In- 
crease in the month of Dec. over 3,000. It is the Standard 
Agricultural and Horticultural paper in the six South-west- 
ern States. Thousands at the North would do well to take 
this paper tosee the rare openings for profitable invest- 
ments monthly offered. Advertisers will find no better me- 
dium in the South. Terms, $2.09 per annuin. 

Address M. W. PHELPS & CO., 
861 Main St., Memphis, Tenn. 


péseeewens c@ee 
1.40 
2.50 
2.50 
3.00 
2.50 
3.00 
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COMSTOCK'S __ 
New Horticultural Implements 


COMBINED, 
The Best in the World, 


Comstock’s 
“uy Hand Culti- 
You Vator andOn.- 
, ion Weeder 
Will do the work 
of SIX MEN with 
hoes, _ It is the 
only implement 
that pulls — the 
weeds and thor. 
oughly pulverizes 
the soil. As much 
superior to the hoe 
for all small drill 
crops, as the mow 
ers and reapers are 
to the scythe and 





As a Cultivator. 
Price, $9.00. . Boxing, 25 cts, 


cradle. 


Comstock’s Seed Sower.—The neatest and most 
perfect small seed sower yet invented—sowing Beet, Pirsnip, 
and other difficult seeds with the greatest regilarity. Com: 
bined with the Cultivator and Weeder, and can be separated 





in 5 minutes. Price, $15. The Seed Sower alone, $16 
Boxing, 35 cts, 





_Comstock’s Strawberry Cutter, for removing 

Strawberry runners, cultivating between the rows atthe 

same time— with the Cultivator and Weeder combined. 
PRICE, $12.00. Boxing, 25 cts. 





Comstock’s Weeding Hook.—a little steel instru- 
ment witha hook at each end, one pointed and the other 
cleft, for hand weeding, and is just the thing for ladies jn 
the Flower Garden. PRICE, 50 cts. 


The Weeding Hook will be sent by mail upon receipt of 
5 ets 


The Set Complete, $18.50. Boxing, 35 cts, 

The cuts will give a correct idea of the implements, with 
the exception of the handles, a portion of which it was nee- 
essary to cut off for want of space. Descriptive Circulars 
sent to all applicants. Address 


B. K. BLISS & SON, 


41 Park Row & 151! Nassau St., 
AGENTS for the Manufacturers, NEW YORK. 


ONLY 25 CENTS. 
HANDSOME ALBUM holding 20 ecard pic. 


: tures. Full giltcover. Novel, new and serviceable. 
Sent free on receipt of 25 cents. 
SAMUEL BOWLES & CO., Springfield, Mass. 


See sHanean MONEY 
Jonn Ce), -s> JEASLLY 
tego MADE 

With our Stencil and Key Check Outfit. Circulars Free. 

STAFFORD MF’G CO., 66 Fulton Street, New York. 








\es 


y agic Photographs, wonderful and amusing, 25 
. cts. a package. Library of Love, Courtship and Mar- 
riage, 4 Books for 50 cts. MAGIC LANTERNS, With a doz.views, 
2,3, 5,8 dollars each, W.C.WeEmyss, 3 Astor Place, N. York. 


UNION PACIFIC 


RAILROAD COMPANY 
OFFER FOR SALE 


1,500,000 Acres Lands, 
ON THE LINE OF THE ROAD, IN THE 
STATE OF NEBRASKA. 


For Cash or Credit, at Low Rates of 
Interest. 
PRICES RANGENG FROM 


$2.50 to $10.00 per Acre. 


CONVENIENT TO MARKET, BOTH 
EAST AND WEST. 








Descriptive Pamphicts, with ‘accompanying 
Maps, Now Ready. 
Sent Free to Ail Parts of the United 
States, Canada and Europe. 
These Lands are as 


RICH ANB FERTILE AS ANY IN THE 
UNITED STATES. 


For pamphlets and all information, address 


O. F. DAVIS, 
Land Agent U. P. R. R. Co., 
Omaha, Nebraska. 


ECURE A HOME.—The best Fruit and Garden 
lands for sale, in a mild and healthful climate, 30 miles 
from Philadelphia. Good Markets and Society. Pure soft 
water. Price, 30 dollars per acre, payable \% cash, balance 
in 10 vears, A rare opportunity. Thousands are settling. 
Address It. J. BYRNES, Hammonton, N. J. 


RE YOU GOING TO PAINT? Sec AVERILL 














PAINT CO'S advertisement on last cover page. 
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Iowa and Nebraska Lands 
FOR SALE. 


By ACT OF CONGRESS, the U. S. Government has 
granted to the BURLINGTON AND MISSOURI 
RIVER RAILROAD CO., nearly TWO MILLION 
ACRES of choice prairie and timber lands, lying in the 
south-half of Iowa and south-east part of Nebraska. 

Through this healthy and rich region this great railway is 
now constructed $40 miles, and will be rapidly extended to, 
or near Fort Kearney, making its entire length about 500 
miles on an cast and west line. 

These lands, mostly prairie, extend 20 miles north and 20 
miles south of the railway in alternate sections of 640 acres, 
and are sold at low prices in one or more tracts of 40 acres 
each, to suit buyers, ona long credit of 10 years at 6 per 
cent interest.. For the first two years annual interest is re- 
quired in advance, and then, at the commencement of the 
third year, only one-ninth of the principal with annual and 
decreasing interest is payable, as per following example. 
Say, that 40 acres of land @ $10 per acre = $400, is bought 
on long credit of ten years, on April 1st, 1870, the payments 
will be due as follows: 

' ‘ Interest. Amount. 
‘il 1, 1870, pay 6 per ce est on 
April t.1 , pay 6 per cent inter or $24.00 $24 00 


April, 1871, pay 6 per cent interest as 





Mis ck ec oncdaavns cavatees ates 24 00 24 00 
-ninth of principal, as follows: 
S44 44 $21 Bt $65 78 
44 45 18 67 63 12 
44 44 16 (0 60 44 
4445 13 33 57 7 
44 44 10 67 > 11 
44 45 8 00 §2 45 
4t 44 5 3 49 “7 
44 45 265 47 11 
44 44 NOT 4t 44 
$400 00 = $144.00 $544 00 


If SO acres are bought at $5 per acre, or if 160 acres are 
bought at $2.50 per acre, the payments will be due when and 
for the saine amounts as on the above forty acres at $10 per 
acre. 

If payment in full is made at date of purchase, twenty per 
cent deduction is allowed from the long or Ten years’ credit 
price. 

Correspondence is invited, and promptly and cheerfully 
answered. 

Apply to, or address with stamp, 

GEO. S. HARRIS, 
Land Commissioner B. & M. it. R. Co., 
Buyl ington, Iowa,orat Plattsmouth,Nebraska. 


MISSOURT LANDS FOR SALE, 
On 2 or 10 Years’ Credit. 


Missouri Lands are very fertile and situated in the heart 
of the Union. 

North Missouri contains about 16,000,000 acres as desirable 
as any in the Mississippi Valley, Through this Garden of 
Missouri the Hannibal & St. Joseph Railroad extends, and 
allits lands lie near its track and numerous depots. The 
climate, so temperate and healthful, and a virgin soil so 
capable of producing almost_every kind of vegetation, invite 
emigrants to settle on our Prairies. Circulars, giving full 
and valuable particulars are supplied gratis to all wishing to 
go themselves, or to circulate to induce their friends to go 
also, 

A Sectional Map showing exact location of all our Rail- 
road lands is sold at thirty’cents, 

Address AND COMMISSIONER, | 
Hannibal & St. Joseph R. R, Co., Hannibal, Mo, 











@ UBURBAN HOUSE FOR SALE. — Half a mile 
from city limits, Binghamton, N. Y.—Beautiful location. 
Six Acres. New House and Stable. Living spring; clear 
running brook; Apple Trees, Grape-vines, &c. Price, $3,500, 
Real Estate constantly rising. 

F. N. CHASE, 


Address 
Bingham pton, N. Y. 


VIRGINIA LAND WARRANTS 


For Sale.—Covering 100,000 acres, near Railroads and 
the Sulphur Springs. A limited portion will be sold very 
jow. They are receivable at parin purchase of land, timber 
or minerals, are entitled to dividends and transferable at 
pleasure. ‘They offer an investment without risk, with an 
unusual margin for profit. Write for pamphlets to Gen’l 
SAMUEL P. HEINTZELMAN, Trustee, 119 Broadway, 
New York, or to Gen’] H. HAUPT, No, 119 North 13th St., 
Philadelphia, Penn. 








LL WANTING FARMS.—9,000 acres, good 
soil, mild climate, 34 miles south of Philadelphia. Price 
only $25 per acre. Also improvedtarms. The place is grow- 
ing more rapidly than almost any other place in the United 
States. Thousands are settling. Address 
C. K, LANDIS, Vineland, N. J. 





Farms—Lands—Lots in Kansas. 


At positive bargains, by J. H. TALBOTT & CO., 
Real Estate Agents, Atchison, Kansas, Send for our Dr- 
SORIPTIVE List, free. Say where you saw this. 


BOANOKE RIVER LANDS.—Descriptive list 
F free. Address GEO, A ENDLY & CO., 
___ (late of Pennsylvania,) Christiansville, Va. _ 


We are to-day, March 13, selling the 

$1,000 Land Grant. Bonds of the Union 
Pacific R. R. Co. for $745 each. These Bonds 
amount in all to $10,000,000, and are a first mortgage on about 
2,000,000 acres of land. They pay seven (7) per cent inter- 
est, and run twenty (20) years. 

These Bonds are received by the Union Pacific R. R. Co. 
for their face and accrued interest in payment of their 

HAVEN & 


lands. DE a 
40 South 3d St., Philadelpia, Pa. 


The American Standard of Excellence. 


A complete guide in purchasing and selecting fowls for 
breeding or exhibition. Every one with a yard of choice 
fowls should own it. Price 50 cts, by mail. ee. 

A. M. HALSTED, Box 23, Rye, N. Y. 








PRIZE 
Alderney Cattle from Imported Stock. 


Milch Cows, Heifers, and Calves, for sale low. 
Eggs from Prize Imported Poultry. 
Dark Brahmas, $6 per doz.; Partridge Cochins, $5; Grey 
Dorkings, $3; — Ducks, $5; Fine Dark Brahma 
Cocks, $6 each. Buy ; 
THE STANDARD OF EXCELLENCE. 
Contains full descriptions, and is a complete guide to pur- 
chasers and breeders of Poultry, Price, 50 cts. 
Horway. Oats... ...ccccrcccccces $2.50 per bushel. 
Climax Potato.. .. 6.00 per barrel. 
Bresee’s Prolific ce abe aa 
Vandervere’s Seedling «aa - 
ed. Send stamp for Cir- 









All sales guaranteed as repre 
cular, J.M. HALSTED, Rye, N. Y 


Improved Stock. 
Hogs, Cattle, Sheep, and Choice Fowls. Shipped with 


safety to any part of the United Statesand Canada, Send for 
circulars. Address H. F. STOWELL, Williamsport, Pa. 


OR GRADE AYRSHIRE HEIF- 
ERS address A. M. TREDWELL, 
Madison, N. J. 


Shorthorn Bull, 


Duke of Antrim, Calved May 19, 1868, Grandson of Sixth 
Duke of Thorndale, (see” 9th Volume Am, Herd Book), for 
sule Low, on account of overstock. 

D. H. GOODELL, Antrim, N. H. 


A RARE CHANCE FOR FARMERS. 


Thorough-bred Cashmere Angora live 


GOATS. 

Hair, undistinguishable from fine silk; 12 inches long. 
Imported by contract by a native of Angora, @ $125 each. 
For view of samples and further particulars, apply to 

A. KUTYCHIDES, No. 36 West 2ith St., New York. 


URE-BRED CHESTER WHITE PIGS.— 

Southdown Sheep, Poultry, Pigeons, Rabbits, &c., 

bred and shipped by J. W. & M. IRWIN, Penningtonville, 

Chester County, Pennsylvania. We also furnish eggs of the 
various breeds of Poultry. Send for circular. 


REMIUM CHESTER WHITE PIGS, Cattle, 
Sheep and Fowls. Bred and shipped to order. Send 
for circular on Breeding and Care. THOS. WOOD 
Doe Run, Chester Co., Pa, 























ERSONS wishing to purchase Poland and big 

China Pigs for exhibition at Agricultural Fairs, or to 
improve their Stock, should send for description and price. 
Address SAMUEL DRAGOO, Edinburgh, Jolinson Co., Ind. 


MP horough-bred Chester White Pigs, Cotswold 
and Southdown Sheep and Lambs, Alderney and other 
Blooded Calves, Fancy Poultry and Eggs, for sale at low 
prices, by N, GUILBERT, Gwynedd, Pa, 








HE BOAR that 
took the First Pre- 
mium for the best in his 
class at the Ohio State 
Fair, held in Toledo, 
(1869), was an Ohio Im- 
yroved Chester, bred by 
. B. SILVER, Salem, 
% ©. Send stamp for a 
yj-_description of this fa- 
mous breed of swine, 
. and a great variety of 
other Thorough - bred 















Italian Bees. 


A limited number of QUEENS, 
and FULL CoLonres of unques- 
tionable purity and beauty. 

Send stamp for Price List to 


L. L. Langstroth & 
Son, Oxford, Butler 


GEECSSLZ 60., Ohio. 


GLASS HONEY BOXES, 


Material for Glass Honey Boxes that will sell with the 
honey for nearly twice the cost, shipped to any part of the 
United States. Send for Circulars. Address . 

J. E. HETHERINGTON, Cherry Valley, N. Y. 

Of all descriptions imported to order. 

Monthly shipments of Jerseys, Southdowns, etc., received 
from Laurence Parsons Fowler. Persons desiring to re- 
ceive Circular giving full particulars, will please cyte 


WILLIAM H. T. HUGHES, 39 Pine St., New York. 
Sole Agent for Laurence Parsons Fowler. 


Eggs for Hatching. 


Light Asiatic Brahmas, Imported Stock, pea-combed, very 
fine. Cocks weigh 12 lbs. Eggs.$2 per doz; 4 doz. $6. Houdans, 
Dark Brahmas, Buff Cochins, Creve Ceeurs, all imported from 
CooPER, extra, $5 per doz. White Leghorn, Golden Sebright 
Bantam, rose comb, imported, $3 per doz. Aylesbury, 

Rouen, and Toulouse Ducks, all imported stock, eggs, $5 per 
doz. The Toulouse are the largest and best layers. Send for 
Catalogue, W. 8S. CARPENTER, Rye, Westchester Co.,N.Y. 


OLDEN SPANGLED HAMBURGS, (1st Pre- 
mium N. Y. Exhibition, Dec., 1869,) Eggs $5 per doz. 
Silver Spangled Hamburgs, $3. Light Brahmas, from Ist 
Premium Stock, $4. Fifty cts, extra for safety package, if 
desired, Address with stamp, ; 
J, CLARENCE SIDELL, Englewood, N. J. 

















_ EGGS. 


I am prepared to receive orders for Eggs from-very choice 
imported and prize birds of the following — : 
"e 







r Doz. 
La Fleche, imported from France. ...............0.000005 $6.00 
Creve Ceur, = “ “s Ae: ay 
Houdans, be: hon Ds anc detains . 6.00 
Dark Brahmas, “= and Prize Birds, very choice. - 10.00 
Light Brahmas, very choice........ .......05.0-000- . 4.00 
Black Spanish, pUre.........ccceceseccsecceceees -. 8.00 
Golden Sebright Bantams..............00.ss-escseseences 3.00 


Very carefully packed, 
GEORGE SMITH, Holliston, Mass. 


Houdan Eggs!!! 

I havea magnificent lot of Houdans, direct descendants 
of the Celebrated Trio, that took First Prize at Paris Expo- 
sition, from which I will sefl eggs at $5 per doz., delivered to 
Express. D. H. GOODELL, Antrim, N. H. 


“The Poultry Bulletin.” 


A Monthly Journal, issued by the Executive Committee 
of the N. Y. State Poultry Society; devoted to the interests 
of breeders of choice peeltry, rabbits, song birds, animal 
pets of all kinds, and Pisciculture. Send for a specimen, 
enclosing stamp—addressing 

“THE POULTRY BULLETIN,” 
Box 316, P. O., New York. 


Poultry Appliances, 


Incubators.—The only successful machine offered for 
sale in America. 

Artificial Mothers, with and without artificial heat. 
Feeding and Drinking Fountains, Stone Nest Eggs, &c., &. 


Pure Bred Poultry and Eggs. 


Creve Ceeurs, Houdans, Dark Brahmas, and Black Span- 
ish. Imported stock. 


Address with stamp, 
y¥ M. HALSTED, Box 23, Rye, N. Y. 


@TATE AGRICULTURAL FARM.—JameEssure, 
2 N.J. ‘Lord Sefton,” and Chester White Pigs for sale 
in April. Send for Circular with stamp. 

L. H. SHELDON, Sup't. 


SELECTED POULTRY. 


JAS. H. FRY & CO., New Brighton, Staten 
Island, N. Y., have over 25 varieties of Poultry selecged 
by Mr. Fry, from the most noted strains in Europe, ffm 
which oer are now ready to furnish Eggs, and to book or- 
ders for Chickens. Send stamp for Circular, 

A few Imported Birds for sale, 


PRIZE POULTRY. 


Eggs for hatching from New York Poultry Society's First 
Premium White Leghorns. Also very choice Houdans, Sil- 
ver-spangled Hamburgs, and Rouen Ducks. For particu- 
lars, address with I’. O. stamp, ', W. MILES, 

Box 489, Plainfield, N. J. 


Houdan and Grey Dorking Fowls, 


Eggs from the above for sale. Houdan, $5.00 per doz. 
Grey Dorking (trom Wm. C. Cooper's stock, of Limerick), 
$3.00 per doz., packed in double box and delivered to Ex- 
press “4 receipt of price. Address 

Cc. D. VALENTINE, Fordham, Westchester Co., N. Y. 


























Frowrs.—A GENTLEMAN WHO HAS AN 

overstock of first-class Fow]s, raised from the best im- 
ported blood and premium birds, will sellthe same. Also, 
eggs for sale, Address Box No. 18, Greenville, Post-ottice, 
New Jersey. 


GGS FOR HATCHING.—A limited number 

from ten varieties of Pure Bred Fowls, including A. 

Oskamp’s famous Derby White Games. Send stamp for de- 
scriptive circular. G. W. FELTER, Batavia, Ohio. 








GGS from 1st Premium Trio Buff Cochins 

at Columbian Society Siow, Dec., 1868; also, Pennsyl- 

vania Poultry Exhibition. Dec., 1868 and 18¢9. Also, eggs from 

16 other kinds of Fowls, Ducks, and Turkeys. Address, with 
stamp, C, P. NETTLETON, Box 530, Birmingham, Conn. 


E&6s for sale from Dark Brahmas, Light Brah- 
4 mas, Buff Cochins, Black Cochins, White Cochins, and 
Golden and Silver-spangled Hamburgs, 

I also expect to arrive daily an Importation of 30 Fowls, 
“including” Partridge Cochins, Buff Cochins, Houdans, and 
Dark Brahmas. The above Fowls are ail choice Birds, and 
nearly all Ist Premium Stock. 

JOHN CLAPP, Branchtown, Philadelphia, Pa. 








GGS FOR HATCHING, from first Premium 
Brahma fowls, of light colored varicty, Pea-comh, pure 
breeds. $1.50 per doz. HENRY VINE, Marquette, Wis. 





ES68.—Lieht Brahma, $1.50 per doz.; Houdan, 
4 $3. One pair Black Cochins for sale. 
B. F. HOLBROOK, Box 86, Natick, Mass. 





Always First Premium—Never beaten. 


DARK BRAHMAS, BUFF COCHINS. 
—A few Eggs will be spared. JOS. M. WADE, Philadelphia. 
WP OUEN and CAYUGA Ducks’ Eggs, from pure 
bred ducks, at $4 and $3 per doz., respectively. 
W. H. VAN BENSCHOTEN, New Brunswick, N. J. 


GU IDE TO AUTHORSHI? tells 

whut to write, how to write, preparation, value and dis- 

posal bd a editing, proof-reading, publishing, copyrights, 
c. cts. 


& 

SELF CURE OF STAMMERING, giving the most approved 
and successful methods. 25 cts. 

PHONOGRAPHIC HAND-BOOK, aself-instructor in the modern 
improved and simplitied system. 25 cts. 

ART OF TRATNING ANIMALS, improved horse and colt 
breaking; all farm and ‘‘trick” animals, &c. 

Painter and Paper Hanger’s Manual. 50 cts. Watchmaker 
and Jeweler’s Manual, 25. Soapmaker’s Manual, 25. 


re all of established reputation. JESSE 








ce These a 
HANEY & C@., 119 Nassau St., New York, or any bookseller. 
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ESTABLISHED 1861. 


THE 


GREAT AMERICAN 
THA COMPANY 


Receive their Teas by the Cargo from the 
best Tea districts of China and Japan, and 
sell them in quantities to suit customers 


AT CARGO PRICES. 


NEW CROP TBAS, 


We are now receiving several Cargoes of the finest quality 
of 
EARLIEST PICKINGS 


of the 


NEW CROP TEAS, 


ever imported from China and Japan, (some just arrived, 
and others on the way). They have been selected from the 
growth of the best Tea Districts, and are very fresh and of 
the choicest flavor, and cannot fail to give entire satisfac- 
tion. Weare 


NOW FILLING OUR CLUB ORDERS 


with the New Crop Teas. 


The Company have selected the following kinds from 
the stock, which are recommended to meet the wants of 
clubs. They are sold at cargo prices, the same as the Com- 
pany sell them in New York, as the list of prices will show. 


PRICE LIST OF TEAS. 


LONG (Black), 70c., 80c., 90c., best $1 # Bb. 
MIXED i Peon and Black), 706., 80c., 90c., best $1 per ® 
ENGLISH BREAKFAST (Black), 80c., 90c., $1, $1.10, best 
$1.20 per pound. 4 
IMPERIAL (Green), 80c., 90c., $1, $1.10, best $1.25 per pound. 
YOUNG HYSON (Green), 80c., 90c., $1, $1.10, best $1.25 per 


und. 
U GpLORED JAPAN, %0c., $1, $1.10, best $1.25 per pound. 
G 0 WDER, (Green), $1.25, best $1.50 per pound. 





COFFEES ROASTED AND GROUND DAILY. 


GROUND COFFEE. 20c., 25c., 30c., 35c., best 40c. per pound. 
Hotels, Saloons, Boarding-house keepers, and Families who 
use large quantities of Coffee, can economize in that article 
by using our FRENCH BREAKFAST AND DINNER COF- 
FEE, which we sell at the low'price of 30c. per ound, and 
warrant to give } age satisfaction. ROASTED (Unground), 
30c., 35c., best . per lb, GREEN (Unroasted), 25c., 30c., 
38c., best 35c. per Ib. 


CLUB ORDER. 


Braripwoop, Will Co., Ill., Feb. 14th, 1869. 
To THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CoMPANY, 
$1 and 33 Vesey Street, New York. 
Gentlemen :—Business, and a want of opportunity, have 
for the last eight months prevented me sending, or rather 
attending to our monthly club, whose orders I sent you 
regularly for about a year previous. Since that time many 
indeed have been the solicitations by many of the members, 
that I should once again commence and send club orders— 
for, as some declared, they had got no Tea, no matter what 
the price paid, since I quit sending the club orders. Ihave, 
therefore, at the urgent request of a few, resolved to send 
you a small order monthly, and as a beginning send you 
the following: 


© 
‘ 











Address to John James, Braidwood, Will County, oy 
Pp an 


Merchants’ Express—to be collected on delivery ; 
Shige Yours respectfully, JOHN JAMES. 


saeaten contibes cht or other orders for less than $30 had 
better send a draft or money with their orders, 





to save the expense of collections by Express, but larger or- 
ders we will forward by express, “to collect on delivery.” 

Hereafter we will send a complimentary package to the 
party getting up the club. Our profits are small, but we 
will be as liberal as we can afford. We send no compli- 
mentary packages for clubs of less than $30. 

Parties getting their Teas of usmay confidently rely upon 

tting them pure and fresh, as they come direct from the 

ustom House stores to our warehouses. ° 

We warrant all the goods we sell to give entire satisfac- 
tion, If they are not satisfactory, they can be returned at 
= — within thirty days, and have the money re- 

ed. 


N. B.—Inhabitants of villages and towns where a large 
number reside, by clubbing together, can reduce the 
cost of their Teas and Coffees about one-third, (be- 
sides the Express charges) by sending directly to 
“ The Great American Tea Company.” 

BEWARE of all concerns that advertise themselves as 
branches of our Establishment, or copy our name 
either wholly or in part, as they are bogus or imita- 
tions. We do not, in any case, authorize the use of 
our hame. 

POST-OFFICE orders and Drafts, make payable to the 
order of ‘‘ The Great American Tea Company.” 
Direct letters and orders (as below, no more, no less.) 


: Great American Tea Company, : 
; Nos. ${ and 33 VESEYSST., : 
: Post-Office Box, 5,643, New York City. 








KNOX 
Fruit, Farm & Nurseries. 





GRAPES, 
Strawberries, Raspberries, Blackber- 
ries, Gooseberries, Currants, etc. 





Our Vines and Plants are in great demand, and give gen- 
eral satisfaction, because they are grown on the right kind 
of soil with the greatest care,and so handled as to insure 
their well doing. 

We guarantee our prices to be as low as a GENUINE article 
of the same QUALITY can be had anywhere. 

More failures in Small Fruit culture arise from the plant- 
ing of inferior stock, because it is low-priced, than from any 
other cause. 

See our DESCRIPTIVE and ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE and 
Price List for spring of 1870, for which send 10 cents, 


J. KNOX, 


Box 155, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


JUCUNDA—Our No. 700 
Strawberry, 


is greatly the most valuable variety we grow. The New 
York Tribune says that while hundreds of bushels of other 
kinds were being thrown into the Docks in that city, our 
berries of this variety were selling on Broadway, for 50 cts. 
per quart, after a carriage of 400 miles, 

Plant the best and secure the genuine. 

We offer plants this season as follows: 

50 cts. per doz.; $3 per 100; $5 per 200, by mail. $20 per 
1,000; $50 per $3,000; $75 per $5,000 ; $100 per 8,000. 

Our collection of Strawberries includes all desirable kinds, 
which we offer at low rates. See Price List. 


J. KNOX, 
Box 155, Pittsburg, Pa. 


HE WIDELY-KNOWN 
SCHREIBER CORNETS 
AND BAND INSTRUMENTS 
continue to grow in popular 
favor. Their peculiarly fine 
qualities are casily discovered 
by fair-minded musicians—long 
use serves but to strengthen 
the first favorable verdict. 
The closest tests and scrutiny 
recede.sales, Each set bears 
ts own commendation. 
: Bands are often encumbered 
LY with some of the numerous in- 
. ferior styles which are vigor- 
ously “pushed” onthe market. We can arrange to take 
them. when in fair condition, at a moderate price, in ex- 
change for a set of our superb instruments. 


TRY, and = will hold fast, because you will find them 
GOOD. Address 


SCHREIBER CORNET COMPANY, 
M, J. PAILLARD & CO., Agents, 
680 Broadway, New York. 




















For Farmers, Merchants, Manufacturers, Railroad Com- 
panies, Machinists, Druggists, &c., &c., in great variety. 
Every Farmer should havea FAIRBANKS’ SCALE, 


Send for Circular. FAIRBANKS & CO., 
252 Broadway, Néw York. 
246 Baltimore St., Baltimore, Md, 
f _ 53 Camp St., New Orleans, 
FAIRBANKS & EWING, Masonic Hall, Philadelphia. 
FAIRBANKS, BROWN & CO., 118 Milk St., Boston, . 


LARGEST—BEST—CHEAPEST ! 
MOORE’S RURAL NEW-YORKER 


THE GREAT ILLUSTRATED 


LITERARY, AND FAMILY WEEKLY, 





RURAL, 





MooreE’s RuRAL Excels in CONTENTS, Size, Style, Intvs- 
TRATIONS, &c. Sixteen Double-Quarto Pages of Five Col- 
umns Each, Ably Edited; Beautifully Nlustrated; Neatly 
Printed; and Adapted to both Town and Country. The 
RURAL is profusely and splendidly Illustrated—the volume 
just closed containing Over Hight Hundred Engravings! 


The RuRAL employs the Best. Talent, and is an acknowl- 
edged authority on Practical, Scientific and Literary Sub- 
jects. An Exchange truly says of it that ‘‘THe RuRAL is 
the most Elegantly Printed, Ably Edited, Widely Circulated 
and Heartly Welcomed Paper, as a whole, which,now finds 
its way among the People.” 


MOORE’S RURAL PAYS 


All who cultivate Fruits, Flowers, Vegetables, &c., even on 
a small scale, (in City, Village or Suburb,) while to Farm- 
ers, Planters, Horticulturists, Stock Breeders, Wool Grow- 
ers, Dairymen, Poultry Fanciers, &c., it is INDISPENSA- 
BLE. In the FAMILY it is highly regarded, its Litera: 
and Miscellaneous Departments furnishing CHOICE AN 
ENTERTAINING READING FOR ALL. Remember that 
it is not a monthly, but the Largest, Cheapest and 
Best Illustrated Weekly in the World! 
Only $3 a Year; in clubs of ten or more, $2.50. Asa 
new Quarter begins with April, Now_is the Time to 
Subscribe and Form Clubs! Very liberal_induce- 
ments to Local Club Agents—including Over One Hundred 
Valuable Premiums, ranging in pee from $4 to $600! 
Specimens, Premium Lists, Show-bills, &c., sent free. Drafts, 


Orders, &c., at our risk. 
Address D. D. T. MOORE, 
41 Park Row, New York. 


THOROUGH-BRED PIGS, 
CHESTER COUNTY WHITES. 

For saLk singly or in pairs (not nearly related), pigs 
reared by the members of the WorcEsTER CoUNTY (Mass,) 
SwINE IMPROVEMENT ASssocIATION. The swine reared by 
members of this Association took first premiums for Boar, 
Breeding Sow, and Litters of Pigs, at the®New Englan 
Agricultural Fair, at Portland, Me., 1869, and also at Wor- 
cester County Agricultural Fairs for 1867, 1868, 1869. The 
likewise, had awarded to them a Siver Medal at the N. H. 
State Agricultural Fair, 1869. Apply to 

DR. CALVIN CUTTER, Warren, Mass., 
Agent of said Association. 


HORSFORD’S SELF-RAISING BREAD 
PREPARATION 


Makes the most wholesome and best of BREAD, BISCUIT, 
CAKEs, &c, Unlike some other yeast, it contains no POISO. 
to create DYSPEPSIA, and the bread may therefore be 
eaten hot without detriment. Resolving itself into Phos- 
phate of Lime and soda, it prevents RICKETS, CHOLERA, 
and decay of TEETH, and nig oe | the growth of Muscle 
and Bone. In “raising” the dough it does not, like other 
yeast, decompose the flour, but adds nutriment to the bread, 
and otherwise improves it in quality and quantity. Each 
package contains full directions for use. Send for pam- 
hlet, supplied gratis. Ask at Grocer for “ Horsford’s 
Bread Preparation.” WILSON, LOCKWOOD, EVERETT 
& CO., Wholesale Agents, 201 Fulton-st., New York. 


Snyder’s Carpet Hooks 
Are the best, cheapest, simplest, most convenient» 
durable, and Labor-saving Carpet Fasten- 
er ever invented; enabling you to put down or 
take up your carpet in 10 minutes. Try them 
once and you will use no other. Cheaper than 
tacks. For sale everywhere. Dealers supplied. 

JOSEPH SINTON, Ithaca, N. Y., Gen’l Agent. 

Just the thing for Canvassers, Agents, and peddlers, a8 

people will have them. Sample and terms for stamp. 


D. PUTNAM & CO., Produce Commission 

@ Merchants, No. 68 Pearl-st.New York. “Quick sales 

and prompt returns.” §@ Send for our weekly Price Cur- 
rent and Marking Plate. 2g 
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